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SERMON 


On  the  union  of  piety  and  morality. 


a  c  T  S,  K,  4« 

Thy  prayers  and  thins  alms  are  come  up  for  a  memorial 

before  Cod . 

THl,  High  and  Lofty  One,  who  inhabit eth  eternity, 
dwelleth  alfo  with  him  that  is  of  humble  and  con- 
trite  heart .  In  the  midft  of  his  glory,  the  Almighty  is 
not  inattentive  to  the  meanefl  of  his  fubje&s.  Neither 
obfcurity  of  ftation,  nor  imperfection  of  knowledge, 
finks  thofe  below  his  regard,  who  worfhip  and  obey 
him.  Every  prayer,  which  they  fend  up  from  their  fe- 
cret  retirements,  is  liflened  to  by  him  i  and  every  work 
of  charity  which  they  perform,  how  unknown  foever 
to  the  world,  attrads  his  notice.  The  text  prefents  a 
fignal  inflance  of  this  comfortable  truth.  In  the  city  of 
Caelarea,  there  dwelt  a  Roman  centurion,  a  military 
officei  inferior  rank,  a  gentile,  neither  by  birth  ncr 
religion  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Jewifh  nation. 
But  he  was  a  devout  and  a  benevolent  man;  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  meafure  of  religious  knowledge,  ftudied 
to  perform  his  duty,  prayed  to  God  always,  and  gave 
much  alms  to  the  people .  Such  a  character  pafTed  not 
unobferved  by  God.  So  highly  was  it  honoured,  that 
to  this  good  centurion  an  angel  was  lent  from  heaven, 
m  order  to  dired  him  to  the  means  of  full  inftruCtion 
in  the  truth.  The  angel  accofts  hirn  with  this  faluta- 
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tion  :  Cornelius,  thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come 
up  for  a  memorial  before  God . 

It  is  to  the  conjunction  of  prayers  and  alms,  that  I 
purpofe  now  to  direCt  your  thoughts,  as  deferibing  the 
refpeCtable  and  amiable  character  of  a  man,  as  forming 
the  honour  and  the  bleffednefs  of  a  true  chriftian ;  piety 
joined  with  charity,  faith  with  good  works,  devotion  with 
morality.  Thefe  are  things  which  God  hath  connected, 
and  which  it  is  impious  in  man  to  feparate.  It  is  only 
when  they  remain  united,  that  they  can  come  up  as  a 
grateful  memorial  before  God,  I  fhall  firft  endeavour  to 
ihow  you,  that  alms  without  prayers,  or  prayers 
without  alms,  morality  without  devotion,  or  devotion 
without  morality,  are  extremely  defective  ;  and  then 
fhall  point  out  the  happy  effeCts  of  their  mutual  union. 

Let  us  begin  with  confidering  the  cafe  of  alms 
without  prayers  ;  that  is,  of  good  works  without  pie¬ 
ty,  or  a  proper  fenfe  of  God  and  religion.  Examples 
of  this  are  not  uncommon  in  the  world.  With  many, 
virtue  is,  or  at  lead  is  pretended  to  be  a  refpefta- 
ble  and  an  honoured  name,  while  piety  founds  mean¬ 
ly  in  their  ears.  They  are  men  of  the  world ;  and  they 
claim  to  be  men  of  honour.  They  reft  upon  their  hu¬ 
manity,  their  public  fpirit,  their  probity,  and  their 
truth.  They  arrogate  to  themfelves  all  the  manly  and 
the  aClive  virtues.  But  devout  affections,  and  religious 
duties,  they  treat  with  contempt,  as  founded  on 
fhadowy  fpeculations,  and  fit  to  employ  the  attention 
only  of  weak  and  fuperftitious  minds.  Now,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  fuch  perfons,  I  contend,  that  thisnegleCl  of  pi¬ 
ety  argues  depravity  of  heart ;  and  that  it  infers  an 
irregular  difeharge  of  the  duties  of  morality. 

Firft,  it  argues  internal  depravity  ;  for  it  difeovers 
a  cold  and  a  hard  heart.  If  there  be  any  impreflion, 
which  man  is  formed  by  nature  to  receive,  it  is  a  fenfe 
of  religion.  As  foon  as  his  mind  opens  to  obfervation 
and  reflexion,  he  difeerns  innumerable  marks  of  his 
dependent  ftate.  He  finds  himfelf  placed,,  by  fome  lu- 
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perior  power,  in  a  vaft  world,  where  the  wifdomand 
goodnefs  of  the  Creator  are  confpicuous  on  every  fide. 
The  magnificence,  the  beauty,  and  order  of  nature, 
excite  him  to  admire  and  adore.  When  he  looks  up  to 
that  omnipotent  hand,  which  operates  throughout  the 
univerfe,  he  is  imprefled  with  reverence.  When  he 
receives  bleffings,  which  he  cannot  avoid  afcribing  to 
divine  goodnefs,  he  is  prompted  to  gratitude.  The  ex - 
prelfions  ot  thole  affections,  under  the  various  forms 
°F  religious  worihip,  are  no  other  than  native  effufions 
of  the  human  heart.  Ignorance  may  miflead,  and  fu- 
perftition  may  corrupt  them  :  but  their  origin  is  deriv¬ 
ed  from  fentiments  that  are  effential  to  man. 

Call  your  eyes  over  the  whole  earth.  Explore  the 
mod;  remote  quarters  of  the  eaft  or  the  weft.  You  may 
difcover  tribes  of  men,  without  policy,  or  laws,  or 
cities,  or  any  of  the  arts  of  life  :  but  no  where  will  you 
find  them  without  fome  form  of  religion.  In  every 
region  you  behold  the  proftrate  worfhipper,  the  tem¬ 
ple,  the  altar,  and  the  offering.  Wherever  men  have 
exifled,  they  have  been  fenfibJe  that  fome  acknow¬ 
ledgment  was  due,  on  their  part,  to  the  Sovereign  of 
the  world.  If,  in  their  rudeft  and  m oh  ignorant  Hate, 
this  obligation  has  been  felt,  what  additional  force' 
muft  it  acquire,  by  the  improvements  of  human  know¬ 
ledge,  but  efpecially  by  the  great  difcoveries  of  the 
chriftian  revelation!  Whatever,  either  from  reverence 
or  from  gratitude,  can  excite  men  to  the  worfhip  of 
God,  is  by  this  revelation  placed  in  fuch  a  light,  as  one 
fhould  think  were  fufficient  to  overawe  the  molt 
thoughtlefs,  and  to  melt  the  mod  obdurate  mind. 

Canft  thou,  then,  pretend  to  be  a  man  of  reafon 
nay,  a  man  of  virtue,  and  yet  continue  regardlefs  of 
one  of  the  firft  and  chief  dilates  of  human  nature? 
Where  is  thy  fenfibility  to  what  is  right  and  fit,  if  that 
loud  voice,  which  calls  all  nations  throughout  the  earth 
to  religious  homage,  has  never  been  heard  by  thee? 
Ur;  if  it  has  been  heard,  by  what  flrange  and  falfe 
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refinements  haft  thou  ftifled  thofe  natural  fentiments, 
which  it  tends  to  awaken  ?  Calling  thyfelf  a  Ton,  a  ci¬ 
tizen,  a  friend — claiming  to  befaithful  and  affectionate 
in  thefe  relations — haft  thou  no  fenfe  of  what  thou 
oweft  to  thy  firft  Parent,  thy  higheft  Sovereign,  thy 
greateft  BenefaClor?  Can  it  be  confident  with  true  vir¬ 
tue  or  honour,  to  value  thyfelf  upon  thy  regard  to  in¬ 
ferior  obligations,  and  yet  to  violate  that,  which  is  the 
moft  facred  and  the  moft  ancient  of  all  ?  When  fimple 
inftinCl  teaches  the  Tartar  and  the  Indian,  together 
with  his  alms  and  good  works,  to  join  his  prayers  to^ 
that  Power,  whom  he  confiders  as  the  fource  of  good, 
lhall  it  be  no  reproach,  in  the  moft  enlightened  ftate 
of. human  nature,  and  under  the  pureft  difpenfation 
of  religion,  to  have  extinguifhed  the  fenfe  of  gratitude 
to  heaven,  and  to  flight  all  acknowledgment  of  the 
great  and  the  true  God?  What  does  fuch  conduct  im-.  - 
ply,  but  either  an  entire  want,  or  a  wilful  fuppreffion, 
of  fome  of  the  beft  and  moft  generous  affeCtions  be- 
longing  to  human  nature  ? — Surely,  there  muft  be  an 
effential  defect  in  that  heart,  which  remains  cold  and 
infenfible,  where  it  ought  to  be  affeCted  moft  warmly. 
Surely,  fuch  a  degree  of  depravity  muft  be  lodged 
there,  as  is  fufficient  to  taint  all  the  other  fprings  of 
pretended  virtue. 

But  befides  this,  I  muft  contend,  in  the  fecond  place, 
that  where  religion  is  neglected,  there  can  be  no  re¬ 
gular  nor  fteady  practice  of  the  dutiesof  morality.  The 
character  will  be  often  inconfiftent ;  and  virtue,  placed 
on  a  bafts  too  narrow  to  fupport  it,  will  be  always 
loofe  and  tottering.  For  fuch  is  the  propenftty  of  our 
nature  to  vice,  fo  numerous  are  the  temptations  to  a 
relaxed  and  immoral  conduCt,  that  ftronger  reftraints 
than  thofe  of  mere  reafon,  are  neceffary  to  be  impofed 
on  man.  The  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  honour,  or  the  inftinCt  of  benevolence,  are 
barriers  too  feeble  to  withftand  the  ftrength  of  paffon. 
In  the  tranquil  feafbns  of  life,  thefe  natural  principles 
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may,  perhaps,  carry  on  the  ordinary  courle  of  focial 
duties  with  fome  regularity.  But  wait  until  lome  trying 
emergence  come.  Let  the  conflid  of  paffions  arife. 
Let  the  heart  be  either  wounded  by  fore  diflrefs,  or 
agitated  by  violent  emotions:  and  you  (ball  prefently 
fee,  that  virtue  without  religion  is  inadequate  to  the 
government  of  life.  It  is  deftitute  of  its  proper  guard, 
of  its  firmed:  fupport,  of  its  chief  encouragement.  It 
will  fink  under  the  weight  of  misfortune  ;  or  will  yield 
to  the  folicitation  of  guilt. 

The  great  motives  that  produce  conftancy  and  firm- 
nefs  of  adion,  muft  be  of  a  palpable  and  ftriking  kind. 
A  divine  Legifiator,  uttering  his  voice  from  heaven— 
an  omnifcient  Witnefs,  beholding  us  in  all  our  re¬ 
treats — an  almighty  Governor,  firetching  forth  his  arm 
to  punilh  or  reward,  difclofing  the  fecrets  of  the  invi- 
fible  world,  informing  11s  of  perpetual  reft  prepared 
hereafter  for  the  righteous,  and  of  indignation  and 
wrath  awaiting  the  wicked  :  thefe  are  the  confidera- 
tions  which  overawe  the  world,  which  fupport  integri¬ 
ty,  and  check  guilt.  They  add  to  virtue  that  folemni- 
ty  which  fhould  ever  charaderife  it.  To  the  admoniti¬ 
ons  of  confcience  they  give  the  authority  of  a  law. 
Co-operating  with  all  the  good  difpofitions  of  a  pious 
man,  they  firengthen  and  infure  their  influence.  On 
his  alms  you  can  have  no  certain  dependence,  who 
thinks  not  of  God,  nor  has  joined  prayer  to  his  chari¬ 
table  deeds.  But  when  humanity  is  feconded  by  piety, 
the  fpring,  from  which  it  flows,,  is  rendered,  of  courfe, 
more  regular  and  conftant.— In  fliort,  withdraw  reli¬ 
gion,  and  you  (hake  all  the  pillars  of  morality.  In  every 
heart,  you  weaken  the  influence  of  virtue  :  and  among 
the  multitude,  the  bulk  of  mankind,  you  overthrow  its 
power. 

Having  thus  fhown  that  morality  without  devotion 
is  both  defedive  and  unftable,  I  proceed  to  confider 
the  other  extreme,  of  prayers  without  alms,  devotion 
without  morality. 
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In  every  age,  the  practice  has  prevailed,  of  fubfti- 
tuting  certain  appearances  of  piety  in  thepla^e  of  the 
great  duties  of  humanity  and  mercy.  Too  many  there 
have  always  been,  who  flatter  themfelves  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  friendfhip  of  their  Creator, 
though  they  neglect  to  do  juflice  to  their  fellow  crea¬ 
tures.  But  fuch  per fons  may  be  allured,  that  their  fup- 
pofed  piety  is  altogether  of  a  fpurious  kind.  It  is  an 
invention  of  their  own,  unknown  to  reafon,  unknown 
in  the  word  of  God.  In  fcripture,  we  are  ever  di¬ 
rected  to  try  our  faith  by  our  works,  our  love  of  God 
by  our  fove  of  men.  We  are  directed  to  confider  pie¬ 
ty  as  a  principle  which  regenerates  the  heart,  and 
forms  it  to  goodnefs.  We  are  taught,  that  in  vain  we 
addrefs  any  ads  of  homage  to  Ciirift,  unlefs  we  do 
the  things  which  he  faith  ;  and  that  love,  peace,  gentle - 
nfs,  goodnefs,  meeknefs,  and  temperance,  are  not  only 
the  injunctions  of  his  law,  but  the  native  fruits  of  his 
Spirit *.  If,  therefore,  while  piety  feems  ardent,  mo¬ 
rality  (hall  decline,  you  have  full  reafon  to  believe, 
that  into  that  piety  fome  corrupting  ingredients  have 
entered.  And  if  ever  your  regard  to  morality  fhall 
totally  fail — if,  while  you  make  many  prayers,  you 
give  no  alms — if,  while  you  appear  to  be  zealous  for 
God,  you  are  falfe  or  unjuft  to  men— if  you  are  hard 
or  contraded  in  heart,  fevere  in  your  cenfures,  and 
oppreflive  in  your  condud — then  conclude  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  what  you  had  termed  piety  was  no  more 
than  an  empty  name.  For  as  foon,  according  to  the 
fcripture  fimilitude,  will  bitter  waters  flow  from  a 
fweet  fountain,  as  fuch  effeds  be  produced  by  genuine 

What  you  have  called  by  that  name,  refolves  itfelf 
into  one  or  other  of  three  things.  Either  it  is  a  hy¬ 
pocritical  form  of  godline fs,  affumed  in  order  to  im- 
pofe  on  the  world  ;  or,  which  is  the  mod  favourable 
fuppofition,  it  is  a  tranfient  impreffion  of  ferioufnefs, 
an  accidental  melting  of  the  heart,  which  pajfethaway 
*  Lukevi.  46*  Gal.  v.  22, 
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like  the  morning  cloud  and  the  early  dev)  ;  or,  which  I 
am  afraid  is  too  often  the  cafe,  it  is  the  deliberate  re¬ 
fuge  of  a  deluded  and  fuperfbtious,  but,  at  the  lame 
time,  a  corrupted  mind.  For  all  men,  even  the  moft 
depraved,  are-rfubject,  more  or  lefs,  to  compunctions 
of  confcience.  It  has  never  been  in  their  power  to 
withdraw  totally  beyond  the  reach  of  that  warning 
voice,  which  tells  them,  that  fomething  is  neceffary  to 
be  done,  in  order  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Ruler 
of  the  world.  But,  backward  at  the  fame  time  to  re- 
fign  the  gains  of  diihonefty,  or  the  pleafures  of 
vice — averfe  from  fubmillion  tothatfacred  law,  w'hich 
enjoins  righteoufnefs  in  its  whole  extent — they  have 
often  attempted  to  make  a.  fort  of  compofition  with 
heaven-^a  compofition,  which,  though  they  dare 
not  avow  it  in  words,  lurks  in  fecret  at.  the  bottom  of 
many  a  heart.  If  God  will  only  difpenfe  with  fome 
articles  of  obedience,  they  will  repay  him  with  abun¬ 
dant  homage.  If  they  fail  in  good  practice,  they  will 
Itudy  to  be  found,  in  belief  ;  and,  by  the  number  of 
their  prayers,  will  atone,  in  fome  meafure,  for  their 
deficiency  in  charitable  deeds. 

But  the  attempt  is  as  vain  as  it  is  impious.  From 
the  limpleft  and  plainelt  principles  of  reafon  it  muft 
appear,  that  religious  worihip,  disjoined  from  juffcice 
and  virtue,  can  upon  no  account  whatever  find  accept¬ 
ance  with  the  Supreme  Being.  To  what  purpofe  is  the 
multitude  of  your  facrifces  unto  me  P  faith  the  Lord . 
Bring  no  more  vain  oblations .  lncenfe  is  an  abomination 
unto  me .  The  new  moons  and  fabbaths ,  the  calling  of 
ajfemblies,  I  cannot  away  with  ;  it  is  iniquity ,  even 
the  folemn  meeting *. — Ceafe,  foolifh  and  impious  man  ! 
Ceafe  to  confider  the  Almighty  as  a  weak  or  vain¬ 
glorious  being,  who  is  to  be  appealed  by  thy  devout 
probations,  and  thy  humble  words  ;  or  to  be  grati¬ 
fied  by  the  parade  and  offentation  of  external  wor¬ 
ihip.  What  is  all  thy  worfhipto  him?  Will  he  eat  the 
flejh  of  thy  facrifces,  or  drink  the  blood  of  of ered  goats  P 

*Ifa,  i.  ii,  14, 

*.'  -V 
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Was  worihip  required  of  thee,  doft  thou  think,  upon 
his  account,  that  thou  mighteft  bring  an  increafe  to 
his  glory  and  felicity,  by  thy  weak  and  infignificant 
prailes  ?  Sooner  mighteft  thou  increafe  the  fplendorof 
the  fun  by  a  lighted  taper,  or  add  to  the  thunder  by 
thy  voice .  No  :  it  is  for  the  fake  of  man,  not  of  God, 
that  worihip  and  prayers  are  required  •  not  that  God 
may  be  rendered  more  glorious,  but  that  man  may  be 
made  better ;  that  he  may  be  confirmed  in  a  proper 
fenfe  of  his  dependent  ftate,  and  acquire  thofe  pious 
and  virtuous  dilpofitions  in  which  his  higheft  improve¬ 
ment  confifts. 

Of  all  the  principles  in  religion,  one  fhould  take 
this  to  be  the  moft  evident :  and  yet  frequent  admoni¬ 
tions  are  needed,  to  renew  the  impreflion  of  it  upon 
mankind.  For  what  purpofe  did  thy  Creator  place 
thee  in  this  world,  in  the  midft  of  human  fociety,  but 
that,  as  a  man,  among  men  thou  mighteft  cultivate 
humanity  ;  that  each  in  his  place  might  contribute  to 
the  general  welfare  ;  that  as  a  fpoufe,  a  brother,  a 
fon,  or  a  friend,  thou  mighteft  adt  thy  part  with  an 
upright  and  a  tender  heart  ;  and  thus  afpire  to  re¬ 
ferable  him  who  ever  confults  the  good  of  his  crea¬ 
tures,  and  whofe  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works  ? 
And  dareft  thou,  who  haft  been  facrificing  unfufpici- 
ous  innocence  to  thy  loofe  pleafures — thou,  who  haft 
been  difturbing  the  repofe  of  fociety  by  thine  ambi¬ 
tion  or  craft — thou,  who,  to  increafe  thy  treafures, 
haft  been  making  the  widow  and  the  orphan  weep — 
dareft  thou  approach  God  with  thy  worihip  and  thy 
prayers,  and  entertain  the  hope  that  he  will  look 
down  upon  thee  in  peace?  Will  the  God  of  order  and 
juftice  accept  fuch  poor  compenfation  for  his  violated 
laws?  Will  the  God  of  love  regard  the  fervices  of  one 
who  is  an  enemy  to  his  creatures?  Shall  a  corrupter  of 
the  fociety  of  men  afpire  to  the  habitations  of  pure  and 
bleffed  fpirits  ? — Believe  it,  He  that  faith,  he  loveth  Gody 
rnuf  love  his  brother  aljo .  Ceafe  to  do  evil :  learn  to  dQ 
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~?f)  ffek  judgment,  relieve  the  opprejfed,  judge  the  fa. 
J.e>,  efs>  Ply  for  the  widow  ;  and  then,  Draw  nigh  to 
Cod  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  thee  call  upTZ 
e  day  of  trouble,  and  he  will  anfwer  thee.  Thv 
prayers  and  thine  alms  (hall  then  allend,  in  joint  me 
mortal,  before  the  Molt  High.  J 

relLSr  T  ?°T  the  *vU  ,of  m“g  a”d  Splitting 
religion.".0f  dividing  alunder  two  things,  which 

though  in  theory  they  may  be  feparated,  ye  in  prac¬ 
tice  murt  always  co-exift,  if  either  of  tlmm  bereaU. 
votion  to  God  and  charity  to  men.  Let  us  conlider 
x  the  happy  effects  of  their  union. 

„rlha'u,Un,0n  formsthe  confident,  the  graceful  the 

fSem  you uleave  e“her  of  them  out  of  your 

lyltem,  even  though  you  excel  in  the  other,  you  can 

aiwa.,0  L  y  character is  fair;  on  the  other,  it  will 

no™rT"  “r  m“cb /epro“h-  A«<  »  yo-  dilho- 
For  h?’  -r°  y0U  d,°  Sreat  hijuftice  to  religion, 
oi,  by  dividing  its  parts  from  one  another,  you  never 

die  cenfure  of  the  world 

naps,  by  this  fort  of  partial  and  divided  soodneG 
religion  has  fuffered  more  in  the  efteem  of  mankind’ 

younrpfetven  The  unbeliever  will  fcoff/t 

ties  PTh J  K-len  le,,eef  you  ne&llgent  °f  moral  dn- 
ties.  The  bigot  will  decry  all  morality,  when  lie 

s  you  pretending  to  be  a  follower  of  virtue  though 

Z  l\*d$fr°<G°*-Whereashe,  whofe^S 

•vbihV  t.1?e.fame  f!me  Juft  and  beneficent  to  men 
-xhibits  religion  to  the  world  with  full  propriety  It 

Times  m  his  condud  with  its  native  fplendor-  and  its 

WMdTTr f  7  ra'"d  h”„  His  '■Serfer  U  aboie 
iceir^r-  °"ce  am,ajle  and  venerable.  Ma- 

_  ‘ Sr  15  afraid  t°  attack  him;  and  even  the  worft 
en  refpeft  and  honour  him  in  their  hearts 
l  (ns  too,  is  the  man  whofe  life  will  be  mntt 

peaceful  and  happy.  He,  who  fails  materially  either  iii 
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piety  or  in  virtue,  is  always  obnoxious  to  the  anguifh  of 
remorfe.  His  partial  goodnefs  may  flatter  him  in  the 
day  of  fuperficial  obfervation  :  but  when  folitude  or 
diftrefs  awakens  the  powers  of  reflexion,  he  fhall  be 
made  to  feel,  that  one  part  of  duty  performed,  atones 
not  for  another  which  is  negleded.  In  the  midft  of 
his  prayers,  the  remembrance  of  injuflice  will  upbraid 
him  with  hypocrily  :  and  in  the  diftribution  of  his 
alms,  the  prayers  which  the  poor  put  up  for  him,  will 
make  him  blulh  for  his  negled  of  God.  Confcience 
will  fupply  the  place  of  the  hand  coming  forth  to  write 
over  againfl:  him  on  the  wall,  Thou  art  weighed  in  the 
balance ,  and  art  found  wanting #.  Whereas  he  who 
holds  both  faith  and  a  good  confcience ,  who  attends  equally 
to  the  di fcharge  of  his  duty  towards  God  and  towards 
man,  enjoys,  as  far  as  human  imperfection  allows,  the 
fenfe  of  fairnefs  and  conflflency  in  conduct,  of  integii- 
ty  and  foundnefs  of  heart. 

The  man  of  mere  morality  is  a  ftranger  to  all  the 
delicate  and  refined  pleafures  of  devotion  .  In  wwks  of 
beneficence  and  mercy,  he  may  enjoy  fatisfadion.  But 
his  fatisfadion  is  deflitute  of  that  glow  of  afledion, 
which  enlivens  the  feelings  of  one  who  lifts  his  heart  at 
the  fame  time  to  the  Father  of  the  univerfe,  and  con- 
fiders  himfelf  as  imitating  God.  The  man,  again,  who 
refts  folely  in  devotion,  if  that  devotion  open  not 
his  heart  to  humanity,  not  only  remains  a  flrangei  to 
the  pleafures  of  beneficence,  but  mud  often  undergo 
the  pain  ariflng  from  bad  -paflions.  But  when  benefi¬ 
cence  and  devotion  are  united,  they  pour  upon  the 
man,  in  whom  they  meet,  the  full  pleafures  ot  a  good 
and  pure  heart.  His  alms  conned  him  with  men  ; 
his  prayers  with  God.  He  looks  without  difmay  on 
both  worlds.  All  nature  has  to  him  a  benign  alpeft. 
If  engaged  in  active  life,  he  is  the  friend  of  men :  and 
he  is  happy  in  the  exertions  of  that  friendlhip.  If  lcc 

in  retirement,  he  walks  among  the  works  of  nature,  as 

*  Dan.  v.  27. 
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with  God.  Every  object  is  enlivened  to  him,  by  the 
fenfe  ot  the  divine  prelence.  Every*  where  he  traces 
the  beneficent  hand  of  the  Author  of  nature  :  and 
everywhere,  with  glowing  heart,  he  hears  and  an- 
fwers  his  fecret  voice.  When  he  looks  up  to  heaven, 
he  rejoices  in  the  thought,  that  there  dwells  that  God, 
whom  he  ferves  and  honours— that  Saviour,  in  whom 
he  trulls— that  Spirit  of  grace  from  whofe  infpiration 
ins  piety  and  his  charity  flow.  When  he  looks  around 
him  on  the  world,  he  is  loothed  with  the  pleafing  re¬ 
membrance  of  good  offices  which  he  has  done,  or  at 
lead  has  fludied  to  do,  to  many  who  dwell  there. 
How  comfortable  the  reflexion,  that  him  no  poor  man 
can  upbraid  for  having  with-held  his  due  ;  him  no  un¬ 
fortunate  man  can  reproach  for  having  feen  and  defpifed 
his  forrovvs  ;  but  that  on  his  head  are  defcending  the 
prayers  of  the  needy  and  the  aged  ;  and  that  the  hands 
of  thofe  whom  his  proteclion  has  fupported,  or  his 
bounty  has  fed,  are  lifted  up  in  fecret  to  blefs  him  1 

Life,  pafied  under  the  influence  of  fuch  difpofiitions, 
naturally  leads  to  a  happy  end.  It  is  not  enough  to 
fay,  that  faith  and  piety,  joined  with  aflive  virtue, 
conlfitute  the  requilite  preparation  for  heaven.  They 
in  truth  begin  the  enjoyment  of  heaven.  In  every 
ftate  of  our  exigence,  they  form  the  chief  ingredients 
of  felicity.  Hence  they  are  the  great  marks  of  chriff- 
ian  regeneration.  They  are  the  ugnature  of  that  Holy 
Spirit,  by  which  good  men  are  faid  to  be  fealed  unto 
the  day  of  redemption.-— The  text  affords  a  linking 
proof  of  the  eftimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  God. 
Amidfl  that  infinite  variety  of  human  events,  which 
pafs  under  his  eye,  the  prayers  and  the  alms  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  attra&ed  his  particular  notice.  He  remarked  the 
amiable  difpofitions  which  rofe  in  the  heart  of  this 
good  man.  But  he  faw,  that  they  were  yet  imperfect, 
while  he  remained  unenlightened  by  the  principles  of 
the  chriftian  religion.  In  order  to  remove  this  obflruc- 
tion  to  his  riling  graces,  and  to  bring  him  to  the  full 

Vol.  I.  B 
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knowledge  of  that  God  whom  he  fought  to  honour, 
he  was  favoured  with  a  fiipernatural  meffage  from 
heaven.  While  the  princes  of  the  earth  were  left  to 
aff  by  the  counfels  of  their  own  wifdom — while, 
without  interpohtion  from  above,  generals  conquered 
or  fell,  according  to  the  viciftitude  of  human  things— 
to  this  good  centurion  an  angel  was commiliioned  from# 


tlie  throne  of  God. 

What  can  I  fay  more  or  higher  in  praife  of  this 
bleffed  character,  than  that  it  is  what  God  delights  to 
honour  ?  Men  tingle  out  as  the  objects  of  diftin<ftion,  the 
great,  the  brave,  or  the  renowned.  But  he,  who 
feeth  not  as  manfeeth ,  palling  by  thofe  qualities  w;hich 
often  fhine  with  falle  fplendor  to  human  obfervation, 
looks  to  the  inward  principles  of  a£tion — to  thole  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  form  the  elTence  of  a  worthy  character--- 
,and  which,  if  called  forth,  would  give  birth  to  what¬ 
ever  is  laudable  or  excellent  in  conduft. —  Is  there 
one,  though  in  humble  ftation  or  oblcure  life,  who 

fear'rfb  Cod  and  worketh  righteoufnefs - w  hole  prayers 

and  alms,  proceeding  in  regular,  unaffected  tenor, 
befpeak  the  upright,  the  tender,  the  devout  heart  ?— 
Thofe  alms  and  prayers  come  up  in  memorial  before 
that  God,  who  is  no  refpedler  of  perfons .  1  he  Almighty 
beholds  him  from  his  throne  with  complacency.  Divine 
illumination  is  ready  to  inftruft  him.  Angels  minifter 
to  him.  They  now  mark  him  out  on  earth  as  their 
future  affociate  ;  and  for  him  they  make  ready  in  pa- 
radife,  the  white  robes ,  the  palms ,  and  the  fcepii  es  cf 
the  juft. 

To  this  honour,  to  this  bleffednefs,  let  our  hearts 
continually  afpire  :  and  throughout  the  whole  of  life, 
let  thole  folemn  and  facred  words,  with  which  I  con¬ 
clude,  found  in  your  ears,  and  be  the  great  directory 
of  your  conduft  :  *  He  hath  fl  owed  thee  0  man,  what 
is  pood;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of 
thee ,  but— to  do  jufily ,  and  love  mercy-* -and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God  P 
*  Mich,  vi,  8, 
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Gn  the  Influence  of  Religion  upon  Adversity. 

<S>  , 

j  ,  .  Psalm  xx vii.  c. 

lnrnnme  of  trouble,  he  f, all  hide  me  in  his  pavilion  ,  in 
toe  fecret  oj  his  tabernacle  frail  he  hide  me ,  he  (hall 
Jft  me  upon  a  rock.  J 

T*!?,  ^  ‘Jj  ™an  ^as  always  been  a  very  mixed 

it.at<:’  fu‘l  °f  uncertainty  and  viciflitude,  of  anxi¬ 
eties  and  rears.  In  every  religious  audience,  there  are 
iany  who  .all  under  the  denomination  of  the  unfortu- 
.,e:,  andthe  ^  are  ignorant  how  foon  they  may  be 
called  to  join  them.  For  the  profperity  of  no  man  on 
earth  is  fiaole  and  affured.  Dark  clouds  may  foon 
ther  over  the  heads  of  thofe  whole  iky  is  now  moft 
bright.  In  the  midit  of  the  deceitful  calm  which  they 
enjoy,  the  ftorm,  that  is  to  overwhelm  them,  hasper- 
haos  already  begun  to  ferment.  If  a  man  live  many 

•j  s>  fnf  rejoice  in  them  all ;  yet  let  him  remember  the 
days  of  danmefs,  for  they  f-jall  be  many*. 

Hence,  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  no  ftudy  can  appear 
more  important,  than  how  to  be  luitably  prepared 
for  tne  misfortunes  of  life  •  fo  as  to  contemplate  diem 
,  without  dihnay,  and,  if  they  mult  befal,  to 

bear  diem  without  dejechion.  Throughout  every  ao-e 
the  wtfdom  of  the  wife,  the  treafures  of  the  rich  and 
the  power  of  the  mighty,  have  been  employed,  either 
in  guarding  their  Hate  againft  the  approach  of  diflrefs 
or  in  rendering  themfelves  lefs  vulnerable  by  itsattacks’ 
^ower  has  endeavoured  to  remove  adverflty  to  adif- 
tance.  1  hilofophy  has  fludied,  when  it  drew  nigh  to 
conquer  it  by  patience  ;  and  wealth  has  fouoht  ’out 
eveiy  pleafure  that  can  compenfate  or  alleviate  pain. 

*  Ecclef.  xi.  8, 
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While  the  wifdom  of  the  world  is  thus  occupied, 
religion  has  been  no  lefs  attentive  to  the  fame  lmpor- 
ran?  obi  eft.  It  informs  us  in  the  text,  of  a  pavilion 
which  God  erects  to  (belter  his  fervants  in  the  time  of 
trouble,  of  afecret  place  in  his  tabernacle,  into  which  he 
brings  them  ;  of  a  rock  on  which  he  fets  them  up  :  and 
tl  few  here  he  tells  us,  of  a  Jhield  and  a  buckler  wmci  e 
fpreads  before  them,  to  cover  them  from  the  terror  iy 
nighty  and  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day .  Now,  o  w  a 
nature  are  thofe  inftruments  of  defence,  ic  o 
reprefented  as  providing  with  fuch  felicitous  care  or 
thofe  who  fear  him  ?  Has  he  reared  up  any  bulwarks, 
impregnable  by  misfortune,  in  order  to  eparate  t  e 
pious  and  virtuous  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  an  o 
fereen  them  from  the  common  difafters  of  h.e  fso  : 
to  thofe  difafters  we  behold  them  liable,  no  lefs  than 
others.  The  defence  which  religion  provides,  is  alto- 
gether  of  an  internal  kind.  It  is  the  heart,  not  t  e 
outward  ftate,  which  it  profelfes  to  guard.  When  the 
time  of  trouble  comes,  as  come  it  muft  to  all,  it  places 
.rood  men  under  the  pavilion  of  the  Almighty,  by  af¬ 
fording  them  that  fecurity  and  peace,  which  a  rife 
from  the  belief  of  divine  protection.  It  brings  them 
into  the  fecret  of  his  tabernacle,  by  opening  to  them 
fources  of  confolation  which  are  hidden  from  others. 
By  that  ftrength  of  mind,  with  which  it  endows  them 
it  fets  them  up  upon  a  rock,  againft  which  the  tempeft 

may  violently  beat,  but  which  it  cannot  (hake. 

How  far  the  comforts  proceeding  from  religion  men 
thofe  high  titles  under  which  they  are  here  figurative¬ 
ly  defenbed,  I  (hall  in  this  difeourfe  endeavour  to 
fliow.  I  fnall  for  this  end  compare  together  the  fixa¬ 
tion  of  bad  men,  and  that  of  the  good,  when  both  are 

fuffering  the  misfortunes  of  life  ;  and  then  make  fuch 
improvement  as  the  fubjeft  will  naturally  fuggeft. 

I  Religion  prepares  the  mind  for  encountering, 
with  fortitude,  the  moft  fevere  (hocks  of  adver  ky  ; 
whereas  vice,  by  its  natural  influence  on  the  temper, 
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tends  to  produce  dejeciion  under  the  flighted:  trials. 
While  worldly  men  enlarge  their  pofleflions,  and  ex¬ 
tend  their. connexions,  they  imagine  that  they  are 
lengthening  themfelves  againft  all  the  poilible  vicif- 
litudes  of  life.  They  fay  in  their  hearts,  My  mountain 
Jtands  jtrong ,  and  I  fhall  never  be  moved.  But  fo  fatal 
is  their  delufion,  that,  inftead  of  ftrengtheninp-,  they 
are  weakening  that  which  only  can  fupport  them  when 
tho.e  vicilfitudes  come,  ft  is  their  mind  which  muff  then 
fupport  them  :  and  their  mind,  by  their  fenfuai  at¬ 
tachments,  is  corrupted  and  enfeebled.  Addicted,  with 
intemperate  fondnefs,  to  the  pleafures  of  the  world, 
they  incur  two  great  and  certain  evils;  .they  both 
exclude  themfelves  from  every  refource,  except  the 
wot  id  ;  and  they  increafe  their  fenlibility  to  *< every 
L\o;v,  which  comes  upon  them  from  that  quarter.  \ 
Tliey  have  neither  principles  nor  temper,  which 
can  ltand  the  alfault  of  trouble.  They  have  no  princi¬ 
ples,  which  lead  them  to  look  beyond  the  ordinary 
rotation  of  events  :  and  therefore,  when  misfortunes 
involve  them,  the  profpeft  mult  be  comfortlefs  on 
every  fide.  Their  crimes  have-  difqualified  them  from 
looking  up  to  the  affiftance  of  any  higher  power,  than 
their  own  ability,  or  for  relying  on  any  better  guide 
than  their  own  wifdom.  And  as  from  principle  they 
can  derive  no  fupport,  fo  in  a  temper  corrupted  by 
profpenty  they  find  norelief.  They  have  loft  that  mo¬ 
deration  of  mind  which  enables  a  wife  man  to  accom¬ 
modate  himfeif  to  his  fttuation.  Long  fed  with  falfe 
hopes,  they  are  exafperated  and  flung  by  every  difap- 
pointment.  Luxurious  and  effeminate,  they  can  bear 
no  uneaftnefs.  Proud  and  prefumptuous,  they  can  brook 
no  opposition.  By  nouriihing  difpofitions  which  fo  little 
fuit  this  uncertain  ftate,  they  have  infufed  a  double 
portion  of  bitternefs  into  the  cup  of  woe  :  they  have 
fharpened  the  edge  of  that  fword,  which  is  lifted  up  to 
finite  them.  Strangers  to  all  the  temperate  fatisfadions 
of  a  good  and  a  pure  mind— Grangers  to  eyery  pleafure 
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except  what  was  feafoned  by  vice  or  vanity,  their  a  el¬ 
ver  fit  y  is  to  the  laft  degree  difconfolate.  Health  pz  J 
opulence  were  the  two  pillars  on  which  they  lefted. 
Shake  either  of  them — and  their  whole  edi^de  of  hope 
and  comfort  falls.  Proflrate  and  forlorn,  they  are  left 
on  the  ground  ;  obliged  to  join  with  the  man  of  Ephra¬ 
im,  in  bis  abjad  lamentation,  They  cave  taken  away  my 
£ ods ,  which  I  have  made ,  and  what  have  1  more*  ?  Such 
are  the  caufes,  to  which  we  muft  aferibe  the  broken 
f pir its,  the  peevilh  temper,  and  impatient  paflions, 
that  to  often  attend  the  declining  age,  or  falling  for¬ 
tunes  of  vicious  men. 

But  how  different  is  the  condition  of  a  truly  good 
man  in  thofe  trying  iituations  of  life  !  Religion  had 
gradually  prepared  his  mind  for  all  the  events  of  this 
inconftant  Bate.  It  had  intruded  him  in  the  nature  of 
1  true  happinefs.  It  had  early  weaned  him  from  the  un¬ 
due  love  of  the  world,  by  difeovering  to  him  its  vanity, 
and  by  letting  higher  profpecls  in  his  view.  Affiidions  do 
not  attack  him  by  furpriie,  and  therefore  do  not  over¬ 
whelm  him.  He  was  equipped  for  the  ftorm,  as  well 
as  the  calm,  in  this  dubious  navigation  of  life.  Under 
thofe  conditions  he  knew  himfelf  to  be  brought  hither, 
that  he  was  not  to  retain  always  the  enjoyment  of  what 
he  loved  :  and  therefore  he  is  not  overcome  by  dil ap¬ 
pointment^  when  that,  which  is  mortal,  dies— when 
that,  which  is  mutable,  begins  to  change— -and  when 
that'  which  he  knew  to  betranfient,  pafles  away. 

All  the  principles,  which  religion  teaches,  and  all 
the  habits/  ’which  it  forms,  are  favourable  to  ftrength 
of  mind,  it  will  be  found,  that  whatever  purifies,  for¬ 
ties  alio  the  heart.  In  the  courfe  of  living  righteoufly, 
fiberly ,  and  godly,  a  good  man  acquires  a  Beady  and 
well -governed  fpirit.  Trained  by  divine  grace,  to  en- 
ioy  with  moderation  the  advantages  of  the  world, 
neither  lifted  up  by  fuccefs,  nor  enervated  with  iemu- 
a]jty  he  meets  the  changes  in  his  lot  without  unmanly 
detection.  He  is  inured  to  temperance  and  reflraint. 

*  Judges,  xviii.  a*. 
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He  has  learned  firmnefs  and  felf-command.  He  is  ac- 
cudomed  to  look  up  to  that  Supreme  Providence,  which 
difpofes  of  human  affairs,  not  with  reverence  onlv  hnr 
with  trudand  hope.  ’ 

The  time  of  profperity  was  to  him  not  merely  a 
feafon  of  barren  joy,  but  productive  of  much  uf'eful  im¬ 
provement.  He  had  cultivated  his  mind.  He  had 
ftored  it  with  ufeful  knowledge,  with  good  principles 
and  virtuous  difpofitions.  Thefe  refources  remain  en¬ 
tire,  when  the  days  of  trouble  come.  They  remain 
with  him  in  ficknef's,  as  in  health  ;  in  poverty  as 
in  the  mid  ft  of  riches  ;  in  his  dark  and  folitary  hours 
no  lefs  than  when  furrounded  with  friends  and 
gay  fociety.  From  the  glare  of  profperity,  he  can 
without  dejection,  withdraw  into  the  fliade  Ex> 
eluded  from  feveral  advantages  of  the  world  he 
may  .be  obliged  to  retreat  into  a  narrower  circle  ■  but 
within  that  circle  he  will  find  many  comforts  left  ’  His 
chief  pleafures  were  always  of  the  calm,  innocent  and 
temperate  kind:  and  over  thefe,  the  chants  of  the 
world  have  the  lead  power.  His  mind  is  a^kingdom 
to  him  :  and  he  can  dill  enjoy  it :  the  world  did  not 
beftow  upon  him  all  his  enjoyments  :  and  therefore  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  the  world,  by  its  mod  cruel  at¬ 
tacks,  to  carry  them  all  away. 

-  II.  Thedidrelles  of  life  are  alleviated  to  good  men 
by  reflexions  on  their  pad  conduct  :  while,  by  fucli  re¬ 
flexions,  they  are  highly  aggravated  to  the  bad.  Du 
ring  the  gay  and  active  periods  of  life,  dinners  elude 
in  fome  meafure,  the  force  of  confidence.  Carried  round 
m  the  whirl  of  affairs  and  pleafures — intent  on  contri 
vance,  or  eager  in  purfuit— arnufed  by  hope,  or  elated 
by  enjoyment-they  are  fheltered,  by  that  crowd  of 
trifles  which  furrounds  them,  from  ferious  thought 

furnreded  enTh1S  ^  ^  a  Power  to  alway^ 

luppreled.  1  here  is  m  every  man’s  life  a  rerdi 

when  he  dial!  be  made  to  dand  forth  as  a  real  oWeftto 

his  own  view  :  and  when  that  period  comes,  Jwo  to 
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him  who  is  galled  by  the  fight  !  In  the  dark  and  jfbli- 
tary  hour  of  diftrefs,  with  a  mind  hurt  and  fore  from 
fame  recent  wound  of  fortune,  how  (hall  he  bear  to 
have  his  character  for  the  firh  time  difclofed  to  him, 
in  that  humiliating  light  under  which  guilt  will  necef- 
farily  prefent  it  ?  Then,  the  recollection  of  the  pafl 
becomes  dreadful.  It  exhibits  to  him  a  life  thrown 
away  on  vanities  and  follies,  or  confumed  in  flagitiouf- 
nefs  and  fin;  no  ftation  properly  fupported  ;  no  mate¬ 
rial  duties  fulfilled.  Crimes,  which  once  had  been  eafi- 
ly  palliated,  rife  before  him  in  their  native  deformity. 
The  fenfe  of  guilt  mixes  itfelf  with  all  that  has  be¬ 
fallen  him.  He  beholds,  or  thinks  that  he  beholds,  the 
hand  of  the  God  whom  he  hath  offended,  openly 
ftretched  out  again  ft  him. — At  a  feafon  when  a  man 
hands  molt  in  need  of  fupport,  how  intolerable  is  the 
weight  of  this  additional  load,  aggravating  the  depref- 
fion  of  difeafe,  difappointment,  or  old  age  !  How  mife- 
rable  his  hate,  who  is  condemned  to  endure  at  once 
the  pangs  of  guilt,  and  the  vexations  of  calamity  !  The 
f fir  it  of  a  man  may  fuflain  his  infirmities  ;  but  a  wound¬ 
ed  fpirit ,  who  can  bear  P 

Whereas  he,  who  is  bleffed  with  a  clear  confcience, 
enjoys,  in  the  word:  conjunctures  of  human  life,  a  peace, 
a  dignity,  an  elevation  of  mind  peculiar  to  virtue.  The 
tehimony  of  a  good  confcience  is  indeed  to  be  always 
dihinguhhed  from  thatprefumptuous  boaft  of  innocence, 
which  every  good  chriftian  totally  difclaims.  I  he  bet¬ 
ter  he  is,  he  will  be  the  more  humble,  and  fenfible  of 
his  failings.  But  though  he  acknowledge  that  he  can 
claim  nothing  from  God,  upon  the  footing  of  defert, 
yet  he  can  truh  in  his  merciful  acceptance,  through 
jefus  Chrift,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  gofpel.  He 
can  hope,  that  his  prefers  and  his  aims  have  come  up  in 
memorial  before  God .  The  piety  and  virtue  of  his  for¬ 
mer  life  were  as  feeds  Town  in  his  prosperous  hate,  of 
which  he  reaps  the  fruits  in  the  feafon  of  adverfity. 
The  riches,  the  pleafures,  and  the  friends  of  the  world 
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may  have  made  'wings  to  themfelves ,  and  flozvn  away . 
Bin  the  improvement,  which  he  made  of  thofe  advan¬ 
tages  while  they  laded — the  temperate  fpirit  with 
which  he  enjoyed  them — the  beneficent  addons  which 
he  performed — and  the  good  example  which  he  fet  to 
others,  remain  behind.  By  the  memory  of  thefe,  he 
enjoys  his  profperity  a  fecond  time  in  reflexion  :  and 
perhaps  this  fecond  and  reflected  enjoyment  is  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  firft.  It  arrives  at  a  more  critical  and 
needful  time.  It  affords  him  the  high  fatisfadtion  of 
having  extracted  lading  pleafure  from  that  which  is 
fnort ;  and  of  having  fixed  that,  which  by  its  nature 
was  changing. — “  If  my  race  be  now  about  to  end,  I 
“  have  this  comfort,  that  it  has  not  been  run  in  vain. 
“  /  have  fought  the  good  fight ;  I  have  kept  the  faith. 
ci  My  mind  has  no  load.  Futurity  has  no  terrors.  I 

have  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty,  and  to  make  my 
u  peace  with  God.  I  leave  the  red  to  heaven.”  Thefe 
ar6  tne  reflexions  which,  to  the  upright ,  make  light 
arife  in  darknefs — reflexions  which  cheer  the  lonely 
houfe  of  virtuous  poverty,  and  attend  the  confcientious 
fufferer  into  prifon  or  exile ;  which  footh  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  grief,  lighten  the  preffure  of  old  age,  and 
furnifh  to  the  bed  of  ficknefs,  a  cordial  of  more  grate¬ 
ful  relilh,  and  more  fovereign  virtue,  than  any  which 
the  world  can  afford. 

Look  abroad  into  life,  and  you  will  find  the  general 
fenfe  or  mankind  bearing  witnefs  to  this  important 
truth,  that  mind  is  fuperior  to  fortune;  that  what  one 
feels  within,  is  of  much  greater  importance,  than  all 
that  befals  him  without.  Let  a  man  be  brought  into 
fome  fuch  fevere  and  trying  fituation,  as  fixes  the  at¬ 
tention*  of  the  public  on  his  behaviour.  The  firfl  quef- 
tion,  which  we  put  concerning  him,  is  not,  what  does 
he  fuffer?  but,  how  does  he  bear  it?  Has  he  a  quiet 
mind  ?  or,  does  he  appear  to  be  unhappy  within?  If 
we  judge  him  to  be  compofed  and  firm,  refigned  to 
Providence,  and  fupported  by  confcious  integrity,  his 
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character  rifes,  and  his  mifery  leflens  in  our  view.  We 
edeem  and  admire,  rather  than  pity  him.  Recoiled 
what  holy  men  have  endured  for  the  fake  of  confcience, 
and  with  what  cheerfulnefs  they  have  buffered.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  confcience  has  concurred  with  out¬ 
ward  misfortunes,  in  didrefflng  the  guilty,  think  of  the 
dreadful  confequences  which  haveenfued.  How  often, 
upon  a  reverfe  of  fortune,  after  abuled  profperity,  have 
they  madly  hurried  themfelves  over  that  precipice, 
from  which  there  is  no  return-— and,  in  what  nature 
mofl:  abhors,  the  voluntary  extinction  of  life,  have 
fought  relief  from  that  torment  of  reflexion,  which  was 
become  too  great  for  them  to  bear  ? 

Never  then  allow  yourfelves  to  imagine,  that  mif- 
fortunes  alone  form  the  chief  mifery  of  man.  None 
but  the  guilty  are  completely  miferable.  The  mifgiving 
and  didruft,  the  accufations  and  reproaches  of  their 
minds,  the  fenfe  of  having  drawn  down  upon  their 
heads  the  evils  which  they  differ,  and  the  terrifying 
expectation  of  more  and  worfe  evils  to  come  ;  thel'e 
are  the  effential  ingredients  of  human  mifery.  They 
not  only  whet  the  edge,  but  they  envenom  the  darts 
of  affliction,  and  add  poilon  to  the  wound.  Whereas, 
when  misfortunes  a  flail  a  good  man,  they  carry  no  fuch 
fatal  auxiliaries  in  their  train.  They  may  ruffle  the  fur- 
face  of  his  foul  :  but  there  is  a  ftrength  within,  which 
redds  their  farther  impreflion.  The  conditution  of  his 
mind  is  found.  The  world  can  indiCt  upon  it  no  wounds, 
but  what. admit  of  cure. 

JIT  ,  Ill  men,  in  the  time  of  trouble,  can  look  up  to 
no  proteCtor  ;  while  good  men  commit  themfelves, 
with  truft  and  hope,  to  the  care  of  heaven.  The  human 
mind,  naturally  feeble,  is  made  to  feel  all  its  weaknefs, 
by  the  prelfure  ofadverdty.  DejeCted  with  evils,  which 
overpower  its  ftrength,  it  relies  no  longer  on  itfelf.  It 
cads  every  where  around,  a  wifhing,  exploring  eye, 
for  fome  fhelter  to  fcreen,  fome  power  to  uphold  it: 
and  .if,  when  abandoned  by  the  world,  it  can  find  no- 
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thmg,  to  which  it  may  fly  in  the  room  of  the  world  its 

-1S  i'rUrh-  >°l  n-  N°W’  vvhither  ftould  the  ’un- 
&  y,  in  this  lituation,  turn  for  aid  ?  After  having 

contended  with  the  dorms  of  adverfe  fortune  till  them 

lpnts  are  exhauded,  gladly  would  they  retreat  a  aft 

to  the  bnctuary  of  religion.  But  that  iaixduary  is  /hut 

agaxnft  them  ;  nay,  it  is  environed  with  terrors  They 
behold  there,  not  a  Protector  to  whom  they  can  fl7 
but  a  judge  whom  they  dread  :  and  in  thof/momems 
f11  ‘fey  Jleed  his  fnendlhip  the  mod  tiiey  are  red,. 

s  *  "n,h- » *• ««  szilk, 

fjed>  a’]a  firetched  out  bis  bands  -when  they  wnJj 
ng  regard,  how  much  rea/on  have  they to K 
he  will  leave  them  now  to  eat  the  fruil  of  It J’ 

™%S]  and  to  be  piled  with  their  own  devices ;  dm  he 
cLethf  M  t0eir  calamity>  and  -when  their  fear 

in  fh"'S„ 'rf 

r  ,  tne  oeher  of  an  interim  i;, 

“  zsj  “ii-Wf 

accommodate  itfelf  to  the  circumdances  of  man 
two  main  views;  as  guilty  in  the  (ioht  of  Grd A' 
drugglmg  with  the  eviis  of  the  world  Under  the  f  ^ 

sr',h«lrm  to  him  ™'d  >« 

from  our  fpiriiua]  co  our  tempo, -a  diarefc  m 
h™l,  wh„h  hold,  forgite„ef,  ,S“-ni  e  '‘““j 

the  afflicted.  ”  ^  mmfon  hope  to 

It  deferves  your  particular  notice  in  this  v?»,  , 

fumes  to  himd-lf  in  A  r  ^  m°re  frequently  af. 

.  n  ,'J,»  ,n  the  iacred  writ  ops  th'^m  n  * 

the  Patron  of  the  ddWflhri  r  & 7  uian  that  of 

or  tne  cmtrelled.  Compa/hon  is  that  attribute 
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of  his  nature,  which  he  has  chofen  to  place  in  the 
greateft  variety  of  lights,  on  purpofe  that  he  might 
accommodate  his  majefty  to  our  weaknefs,  and  provide 
a  cordial  for  human  griefs.  He  is.  the  hearer  of  all 
prayers  ;  but  with  particular  attention  lie  is  reprefent- 
ed,  as  liitening  to  the  cry  of  the  poor ,  and  regarding 
the  prayer  of  the  deftitute.  All  his  creatures  he  governs 
withjuftice  and  wildom  :  but  he  takes  to  himielf,  in 
a  fpecial  manner,  the  charge  of  executing  judgment  for 
the  oppreffed ,  of  protecting  the  ft  ranger ,  of  delivering 
him ,  who  hath  no  helper ,  from  the  hand  of  '  the  J potter. 
For  the  oppreffwn  of  the  poor ,  and  for  the  ftghing  of  the 
needy ,  will  1  arife,  faith  the  Lord,  tofet  him  in  jafety , 
from  him  that  puflfeth  at  him.  He  is  the  lather  of  t 
ther lefts,  and  the  Judge  of  the  widow,  in  his  holy  habita¬ 
tion.  He  raifeth  them  up  that  are  bowed  down .  He  dwel¬ 
led  with  the  contrite.  He  healeth  the  broken  in  heart.  For 
he  knoweth  our  frame  :  he  remembereth  that  we  are  dujr . 
If  the  wifdorn  of  his  Providence  law  it  neceliary,  to 
place  fo  many  of  his  creatures  in  an  afflifted  hate,  that 
flate,  however,  he  commiferates.  He  difdains  not  to 
point  out  himfelf  as  the  refuge  of  the  virtuous  and  pi¬ 
ous*  and  to  invite  them,  amidlt  all  their  troubles,  to 
pour  out  their  hearts  before  him.  Thofe  circumstances, 
^U-rsnrr^  others  from  them,  intereu  him  the 
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his  adminiftration  under  an  afpecl  fo  mild  and  benign, 
as,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  difperfe  the  gloom  which 
hangs  over  human  life.  A  good  man  ads  with  a  vigour, 
and  iufFers  with  a  patience  more  than  human,  when  he 
believes  himfelf  countenanced  by  the  Almighty.  Inju¬ 
red  or  opprefled  by  the  world,  he  looks  up  to  a 
Judge,  who  will  vindicate  his  caufe ;  he  appeals  to  a 
Witnefs,  who  knows  his  integrity;  he  commits  him¬ 
felf  to  a  Friend,  who  will  never  forfake  him.  When 
tired  with  the  vexations  of  life,  devotion  opens  to  him 
its  quiet  retreat,  where  the  tumults  of  the  world  are 
huOied,  and  its  caresare  loll  in  happy  oblivion  ;  where 
the  r wicked  ceafe  from  troubling ,  and  the  'weary  are  at 
reft.  There  his  mind  regains  its  ferenity;  the  agitation 
of  paflion  is  calmed  ;  and  a  foftening  balm  is  infufed  in¬ 
to  the  wounds  of  the  fpirit.  Difclolmg  to  aninvifible 
Fi lend  thole  fecret  griefs,  which  he  has  no  encourage¬ 
ment  to  make  known  to  the  world,  his  heart  is  lightened. 
He  does  not  feel  himfelf  folitary  or  forfaken.  He  be¬ 
lieves  God  to  be  prefent  with  him,  and  the  Holy 
Glioil  to  be  the  infpirer  of  his  confolations.  From  that 
fecret  place  of  the  divine  tabernacle ,  into  which  the  text 
repieients  him  as  admitted,  he  hears  this  voice  iffue. 
Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble ,  and  I  will  anfwer  thee . 
Fear  ; not ;  for  I  am  with  thee .  Be  not  difmayed ;  jor  I 
am  thy  God .  And  as  he  hears  a  voice,  which  {peaks  to 
none  but  the  pure  in  heart,  fo  he  beholds  a  hand  which 
finners  cannot  fee.  He  beholds  the  hand  of  Provi¬ 
dence  conducting  all  the  hidden  fprings  and  move¬ 
ments  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  with  a  fecret,  but  unerring 
operation,  directing  every  event  towards  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  righteous.  Thofe  afflictions,  which  appear 
to  others  the  meflengers  of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  the  minifters  of  fanClification  and  wifdom. 
Where  they  difeern  nothing  but  the  horrors  of  the 
tempeft,  which  furrounds  them,  his  more  enlightened 
eye  beholds  the  angel  who  rides  in  the  whirlwind 
and  direCts  the  {form.  Hence  a  peace  keeping-  the  v  ir^ 
Vol.  I.  C 
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and  heart ,  which  is  no  where  to  be  found,  but  under 
th  e  pavilion  of  the  Almighty. 

IV.  Good  men  are  comforted  under  their  troubles, 
by  the  hope  of  heaven  ;  while  bad  men  are  not  only 
deprived  of  this  hope,  but  diftreifed  with  fears  arifmg 
from  a  future  (late.  The  foul  of  man  can  never  diveit 
it  (elf  wholly  of  anxiety  about  its  fate  hereafter.  There 
are  hours,  when,  even  to  the  profperous,  in  the  midft 
of  their  pleafures,  eternity  is  an  awful  thought.  But 
much  more  when  thofe  pleafures,  one  after  another, 
beoin  to  withdraw;  when  life  alters  its  forms,  and  be¬ 
comes  dark  and  cheerlefs  ;  when  its  changes  warn 
the  molt  inconfiderate,  that  what  is  fo  mutable,  will 
Icon  pafs  entirely  away  :  then  with  pungent  earned- 
nefs  conies  home  that  queflion  to  the  heart,  Into  what 
world  are  we  next  to  go  ? — How  miferable  the  man, 
who,  under  the  diftradions  of  calamity,  hangs  doubtful 
about  an  event,  which  fo  nearly  concerns  him— who, 
in  the  midft  of  doubts  and  anxieties,  approaching  to  that 
awful  boundary  which  feparates  this  world  from  the 
next,  flmdders  at  the  dark  profpeft  before  him — wifh- 
inp-  to  exift  after  death,  and  yet  afraid  of  that  exift- 
ence — catching  at  every  feeble  hope,  which  fuperfti- 
tion  can  afford  him,  and  trembling,  in  the  fame  mo¬ 
ment,  from  reflexion  upon  his  crimes  ! 

But  blefled  be  God,  who  hath  brought  life  and  im¬ 
mortality  to  light — who  hath  not  only  brought  them  to 
light,  but  fecured  them  to  good  men— and,  by  the 
death  and  refurreftion  of  Jefus  Chrifl,  hath  begotten 
them  unto  the  lively  hope  of  an  inheritance  incorruptible , 
undefiled ,  and  that fiadeth  not  away .  Juflly  is  this  hope 
jftyled  in  feripture,  the  anchor  of  the  foul,  both  fur  e  and 
ftedfaf .  For  what  an  anchor  is  to  a  fiiip  in  a  dark  night, 
on  an  unknown  coafl,  and  amidft  a  boiflerous  ocean, 
that  is  this  hope  to  the  foul,  when  diftraded  by  the 
confufions  of  the  world.  In  danger,  it  gives  fecurity  : 
amidft  general  fluctuation,  it  affords  one  fixed  point  of 
reft.  T  is  indeed  the  molt  eminent  of  all  the  advan- 
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tages  which  religion  now  confers.  For,  confider  tiie 
mighty  power  of  hope  over  the  human  mind,  it  is  the 
univerfal  comforter.  It  is  the  fpring  of  all  human  ac¬ 
tivity.  Upon  futurity,  men  are  conttamly  fulpended. 
Animated  oy  tne  prolpeci  of  tome  diltant  good,  they, 
toil  and  fufFer  through  the  whole  courfe  of  life  :  and 
it  is  not  fo  much  what  they  are  at  prelent,  as  what 
they  hope  to  be  in  tome  after-time,  that  enlivens* their 
motions,  fixes  attention,  and  ftimulates  induftry.  Now, 
if,  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  Inch  be  the  energy 
of  hope,  even  when  its  object  is  neither  very  confider  - 
able,  nor  very  certain  ;  what  effects  may  it  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce,  when  it  refts  upon  an  objedt  fo 
ipiendid  as  a  life  of  immortal  felicity  ?  Were  this  hope 
entertained  with  that  full  perfualion  which  chriftian 
iaith  demands,  it  would,  in  truth,  not  merely  allevi¬ 
ate,  but  totally  annihilate  all  human  miferies.  It  would 
bant (h  dilcontent,  extinguilh  grief,  and  fufpend  the 
very  feeling  of  pain. 

But  allowing  for  the  mixture  of  human  frailty _ , 

admitting  thofe  abatements  which  our  imperfection 
makes  upon  the  effedl  of  every  religious  principle,  Hill 
you  will  find,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
vyhic.i  the  hope  of  heaven  operates  upon  good  men 
they  will  be  tranquil  under  fufferings  ;  nay,  they  will 
be  happy,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  who  enjoy  no  fuch 
rehefi  What,  indeed,  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs 
ts  fuCicicnt  to  diftrefs,  far  lefs  to  overwhelm,  the  mind 
oi  ttiat  man  who  can  look  down  on  all  human  things 
froin  an  elevation  fo  much  above  them  ?  He  is  onlv  a 
paffenger  through  this  world.  He  is  travelling  to  a 
happier  country.  How  difagreeable  foever  the  occur¬ 
rences  oi  his  journey  may  be,  yet  at  every  fiacre  of 
that  journey,  he  receives  the  aifurance  that  he  is  draw¬ 
ing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  period  of  red  and  felicity. 
Hiidure  and  thou  rtialt  overcome.  Perfevere,  and* 
thou  .halt  be  fuccefsful.  The  time  of  trial  haftenstoa' 
dole  liiymanfion  is  prepared  above;  thy  reft  re- 
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maineth  among  the  people  of  God.  The  diforcers, 
which  vice  has  introduced  into  the  works  of  God,  are 
about  to  terminate  ;  and  all  tears  are  foon  to  be  wiped 
away  from  the  eyes  of  the  juft. —  I  he  firm  aflurance 
of  this  happy  conclufion  to  the  vexations  and  the  vani¬ 
ties  of  life,  works  a  greater  efieft  on  the  fincere,  illi¬ 
terate  chriftian,  than  all  the  refinements  of  philofophy 
can  work  on  the  moft  learned  infidel.  Thefe  may  gia- 
tify  the  mind  that  is  at  eafe  ;  may  footn  the  heart 
when  (lightly  difcompo fed  :  but  when  it  is  fore  and 
deeply  torn,  when  bereaved  of  its  beft  and  moft  be¬ 
loved  comforts,  the  only  confolations  that  can  then 
find  accefs,  arife  from  the  hope.  of  a  better  world ; 
w  here  thofe  comforts  flaall  be  again  reftored  ;  and  a  1 
the  virtuous  /hall  be  alfembled,  in  the  prefence  of 
him  who  made  them.  Such  hopes  banifh  that  delpair 
which  overwhelms,  and  leaves  only  that  tendei  me¬ 
lancholy  which  foftens  the  heart,  and  oftens  rendeis 
the  whole  character  more  gentle  and  amiable.. 

Of  this  nature  are  the  refources  which  religion  pro¬ 
vides  for  good  men.  By  its  previous  difcipline,  it  trains 
them  to  fortitude— .by  the  reflexions  of  a  good  con- 
fcience,  it  booths — by  the  fenfe  of  divine  favour,  it 
fupports  them  :  and  when  every  comfort  fails  them 
on  earth,  it  cheers  them  with  the  hope  of  heaven. 
Diftinguifhing  his  fervants  with  fuch  advantages,  God 
is  iuftly  faid  to  ere<ft  his  pavilion  over  them  m  the  evil 
time.  He  not  only  fpreads  a  tent  for  them  in  the  wilder- 
nefs  but  he  transforms  in  fome  meafure  the  ltate  or 
nature  around  them.  To  ufe  the  beautiful  language 
of  ancient  prophecy  :  In  the  defert,  the  thirfly  land, , 
where  no  water  is ,  he  openeth  fprings.  Jnflead  ofthe 

thorn ,  he  maketh  the  fir-tree  to  come  up;  wJ}e™  °J  the 
briar,  the  myrtle  tofpring .  In  midfl  of  the  habitation  of 
dragons,  he  maketh  green  paftures  nje ,  and  fill  waters 

flow  around  his  people.  . 

The  improvement  to  be  made  of  thefe  truths  is  as 

obvious  as  it  is  important.  Let  us  ftudy  fo  to  conduit 
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our  lives,  that  we  may  be  qualified  for  deriving  fuch 
confolations  from  religion.  To  their  reality,  and  their 
iinpos  tancc,  all  mankind  bear  witnels.  f*  or  no  looner 
are  they  overtaken  by  diftrefs,  than  to  religion  they 
fly.  This,  throughout  every  age,  has  been  the  uni- 
verfal  fhelter  which  the  young  and  the  old,  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  giddy  and  the  lerious,  have  fought 
to  gain,  as  foon  as  they  found  that  reft  could  be  no 
where  elfe  procured  lor  the  weary  head,  or  the  aching 
heart.  But  amidft  thole  multitudes,  that  crowd  to  re¬ 
ligion  for  relief,  how  few  are  entitled  to  approach 
that  facred  fource  of  comfort  ?  On  what  feeble  props 
do  their  hopes  and  pretenfions  reft  ?  How  much  fu- 
perftition  mingles  with  that  religion  to  which  men 
are  driven  by  diftrefs  and  fear  ? — You  muft  firft  an- . 
ply  to  it  as  the  guide  of  life,  before  you  can  have  re- 
courfe  to  it  as  the  refuge  of  forrow.  You  muft  fubmit 
to  its  legiflati ve  authority,  and  experience  its  renewing 
influence,  before  you  can  look  for  its  confolatorv  ef 
fed.  You  muft  feet, re  the  teftimony  of  a  Yd  am! 
icience,  and  peace  with  God  through  Jefus  C'hrift  • 
other  wife,  when  the  floods  Jha/l  come,-  and  the  rains  de- 
fcend,  and  the  %vinds  blow,  the  houfe  which  you  had 

propoled  for  your  retreat,  fhall  prove  the  houfe  founded 
on  the  fand,  not  on  the  rock. 


There  are  two  plans,  and  there  are  but  two,  on 
which  any  man  can  propofe  to  conduct  himfelf  through 
the  dangers  and  diftreffes  of  human  life.  The  one^is 
tlte  plan  of  worldly  wifdom  ;  the  other,  that  of  de¬ 
termined  adherence  to  confcience.  He,  who  ads  upon 
the  former,  lays  principle  afide,  and  trufts  his  de 
fence  to  his  art  and  ability.  He  avails  himfelf  of  everv 
advantage  which  his  knowledge  of  the  world  fu^efts 
He  attends  to  nothing  but  what  he  conliders  as  iiTs  in! 
tereft;  and,  unconfined  by  confcience,  purfues  it  hv 
every  courle  which  promifes  him  fuccefs.  This  plan 
though  too  often  adopted,  will  be  found,  on  trial  in’ 
eilectual  and  deceitful.  Tor  human  ability  is  an  ’  un- ! 
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equal  match  for  the  violent  and  unforefeen  vicilTitudes 
of  the  world.  When  thefe  torrents  rife  in  their  might, 
they  [fvveep  away,  in  a  moment,  the  hanks  which 
worldly  wifdom  had  reared  for  defence,  and  over¬ 
whelm  alike  the  crafty  and  the  artlefs.  In  the  mean 
time,  perfons  of  this  charaHer  condemn  themfelves  to 
live  a  mod  unquiet  life.  They  pafs  their  days  in  per¬ 
petual  anxiety,  liftening  to  every  motion — dartled  by 
every  alarm — changing  their  meafures  on  every  new 
occurrence  *  and  when  diflrefs  breaks  in  over  all  their 
defences,  they  are  left  under  it,  hopelefs  and  difconfolate. 

The  plan  which,  in  opposition  to  this,  religion  re¬ 
commends,  as  both  more  honourable  in  itfelf,  and 
more  effectual  for  fecunty,  is,  at  all  hazards,  to  do 
your  duty,  and  to  leave  the  confequencesto  God.  Let 
him,  who  would  act  upon  this  plan,  adopt  for  theiule 
of  his  conduct,  that  maxim  of  the  pfalmilt’s,  Truji^ 1  in 
the  Lord,  and  do  good* .  To  firm  integrity,  let  him  join 
an  humble  reliance  on  God.  Let  nis  adherence  to  du¬ 
ty  encourage  his  religious  trud.  Let  his  religious  trud 
infpire  him  with  fortitude  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty.  Let  him  know  no  path  but  the  flraight  and  dr- 
rebt  one.  In  the  moil  critical  moments  of  «6tion,  let 
him  afk  no  further  queftions,  than,  What  is  the  right, 
the  fit,  the  worthy  part  ?  How,  as  a  man,  and  as  a 
chriftian,  it  becomes  him  to  act  ?  Haying  received  the 
decifion  of  confcience,  let  him  commit  his  way  unto  the 
Lord .  Let  him,  without  trepidation  or  wavering  pro¬ 
ceed  in  difeharging  his  duty  ;  refolved,  that .though 
the  world  may  make  him  unfortunate,  it  mall  never 
make  him  bafe  ;  and  confiding,  that  in  what  God  and 
his  confcience  require  him  to  aft  or  fuffer,  God  and  a 
evood  confcience  will  fupport  him.-Such  principles  as 
thefe  are  the  bed  preparation  for  the  vicimtudes  of 
the  human  lot.  They  are  the  fmekl  of  inward  peace. 
He,  who  thinks  and  adls  thus,  fhall  be  exposed  to  no 
wounds  but  what  religion  can  cure.  He  may  feel  the 
blows  of  adverfity:  but  he  fhall  not  know  the  wounds 
tf  the  heart.  ?  Pfilmmv  11.  3. 
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SERMON  III. 

On  the  Influence  of  Relicion  upon  Prosperity. 
■ - ®<s>o«®<s> - 


PSALM  i, 

He  /ball  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that 
bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  feafon  ;  his  leaf  alfo  fall 
not  wither ,  and  whatfoever  he  doth  frail  proffer, 

THE  happy  influence  of  religion  upon  human  life, 
in  the  time  of  adverfity,  has  been  confidered  in 
the  preceding  difcourfe.  Concerning  this  the  fenti- 
ments  of  men  are  more  generally  agreed,  than  with 
refpeft  to  fome  other  prerogatives  which  religion 
claims.  They  very  readily  aflign  to  it  the  office  of  a 
comforter.  But  as  long  as  their  hate  is  profperous, 
they  are  apt  to  account  it  an  unneceffary  gueh,  per¬ 
haps  an  unwelcome  intruder.  Let  us  not  be  thus  un¬ 
juft  to  religion,  nor  coniine  its  importance  to  one  pe¬ 
riod  only  in  the  life  of  man.  It  was  never  intended  to 
be  merely  the  nurfe  of  iicknefs,  and  the  haffof  old 
age.  I  purpol’e  now  to  fhow  you,  that  it  is  no  lefs  ef- 
fential  to  the  enjoyment  of  profperity,  than  to  the 
comfort  of  adverfity ;  that  profperity  is  profperous, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreilion,  to  a  good  man 
only  ;  and  that  to  every  other  perfon,  it  will  prove, 
notwithhanding  its  fair  appearance,  a  barren  and  joy- 
lefs  hate. 

The  pfalmih,  in  the  text,  by  an  image  taken  from 
one  of  the  moh  beautiful  objects  in  nature,  deferibesa 
man  who  flourifhes  in  full  profperity.  But  to  whom  is 
the  defeription  limited?  To  him,  as  the  preceding ver- 
fes  inform  us,  that  walketh  not  in  the  council  of  the  un¬ 
godly,  nor  flandeth  in  the  way  of  f inner s ,  nor  ftteth  in  the 
feat  of  t  kef  cornful,  but  hath  his  delight  in  the  law  of  Cod. 
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He  only  is  like  the  tree  planted  by  the  livers  of  water  ; 
while  the  ungodly ,  as  he  adds,  are  not  fo :  but  how  pros¬ 
perous  Soever  they  may  appear  to  the  world,  are,  in 
truth,  but  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away. 
In  confirmation  of  this  dodrine,  I  Shall  lay  before  you 
Some  of  thofe  circumftances  which  diftinguifh  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  good  man  beyond  that  of  the  Sinner  ;  and 
fli all  conclude,  with  pointing  out  the  dangers  and  mi¬ 
series,  into  which  the  latter  is  apt  to  be  betrayed,  by 
his  favourable  Situation  in  the  world. 

I.  Piety  and  gratitude  to  God  contribute  in  a  high 
degree  to  enliven  profperity.  Gratitude  is  a  pleafing 
emotion.  The  SenSe  of  being  difiinguifhed  by  thekind- 
nefs  of  another,  gladdens  the  heart,  warms  it  with  re¬ 
ciprocal  affedion,  and  gives  to  any  pofTelSion,  which 
is  agreeable  in  itfelf,  a  double  reli/h,  from  its  being  the 
gift  of  a  friend.  Favours  conferred  by  men,  I  acknow¬ 
ledge,  may  prove  burdenfome;  for  human  virtue  is 
never  perfect ;  and  Sometimes  unreasonable  expectati¬ 
ons  on  the  one  Side,  Sometimes  a  mortifying  SenSe  of 
dependence  on  the  other,  corrode,  in  Secret,  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  benefits,  and  convert  the  obligations  of  friend¬ 
ship  into  grounds  of  jealoufy.  But  nothing  of  this  kind 
can  affect  the  intercourse  of  gratitude  with  heaven.  Its 
favours  are  wholly  dilinterefted  :  and  with  a  gratitude 
the  moil  cordial  and  unfuipicious,  a  good  man  looks  up 
to  that  Almighty  Benefador,  who  aims  at  no  end  but 
the  happinefs  of  thofe  whom  he  blefles,  and  who  de¬ 
fines  no  return  from  them  but  a  devout  and  thankful 
heart.  While  others  can  trace  their  profperity  to  no 
higher  Source  than  a  concurrence  of  worldly  caufes, 
and,  often,  of  mean  or  trifling  incidents,  which  occa¬ 
sionally  favoured  their  deflgns  ;  with  what  luperior  fa- 
tisfadion  does  the  Servant  of  God  remark  the  hand  of 
that  gracious  power  which  hath  raifed  him  up  which 
hath  happily  conduded  him  through  the  various  heps 
of  life- — and  crowned  him  with  the  molt  favourable  dil* 
tindion  beyond  his  equals  ? 
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Let  us  farther  confider,  that  not  only  gratitude  for 
the  part,  but  a  cheering  fenfe  of  God’s  favour  at  the 
prefent,  enter  into  the  pious  emotion.  They  are  only 
the  virtuous,  who  in  their  profperous  days  hear  this 
voice  addrelfed  to  them  :  Go  thy  way  ;  eat  thy  bread  with 
joy  ;  and  drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart ;  for  God 
now  accept eth  thy  works'* .  He,  who  is  the  Author  of  their 
profperity,  gives  them  a  title  to  enjoy,  with  compla¬ 
cency,  his  own  gift.  While  bad  men  fnatch  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  world  as  by  rtealth,  without  countenance 
from  God,  the  proprietor  of  the  wrorld  ;  the  righteous 
fit  openly  down  to  the  feaft  of  life,  under  the  fmile  of 
approving  heaven.  No  guilty  fears  damp  their  joys. 
The  bleiling  of  God  refts  upon  all  that  they  poffefs ; 
his  protection  furrounds  them  ;  and  hence,  in  the  habi¬ 
tations  of  the  righteous ,  is  found  the  voice  of  rejoicing  and 
falvation .  A  lultre  unknown  to  others,  inverts  in  their 
fight,  the  whole  face  of  nature.  Their  piety  reflects  a 
funfhine  from  heaven  upon  the  profperity  of  the  world  ; 
unites  in  one  point  of  view,  the  fmiling  afpect,  both 
of  the  powers  above,  and  of  the  objects  below.  Not 
only  have  they  as  full  a  relifh  as  others,  of  the  inno¬ 
cent  pleafures  of  life,  but,  moreover,  in  thefe  they  hold 
communion  with  God.  In  all  that  is  good  or  fair,  they 
trace  his  hand.  From  the  beauties  of  nature,  from  the 
improvements  of  art,  from  the  enjoyments  offocial  life, 
they  raife  their  affection  to  the  fource  of  all  the  happi- 
nefs  which  furrounds  them  ;  and  thus  widen  the  fphere 
of  their  pleafures,  by  adding  intellectual  and  fpiritual, 
to  earthly  joys. 

For  illurtration  of  what  I  have  faid  on  this  head,  re¬ 
mark  that  cheerful  enjoyment  of  a  profperous  rtate, 
which  king  David  had,  when  he  wrote  the  twenty- 
third  pfalm ;  and  compare  the  highert  pleafures  of  the 
riotous  finner,  with  the  happy  and  latisfied  fpirit  which 
breathes  throughout  that  pfalm. — In  the  midlf  of  the 
fplendor  of  royalty,  w'ith  what  amiable  fimplicity  of 
gratitude  does  he  look  up  to  the  Lord  as  his  Shepherd; 

*  Ecclef.  ix.  7, 
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happier  in  afcribing  all  his  fuccefs  to  divine  favour, 
than  to  the  policy  of  his  councils,  or  to  the  force  of 
his  arms  !  How  many  inftances  of  divine  goodnefs 
arofe  before  him  in  pleating  remembrance,  when  with 
Inch  relilh  he  fpeaks  of  the  green  p  of  lures  and  fill  wa¬ 
ters  befide  which  God  had  led  him  ;  of  his  cup  which  he 
had  made  to  overflow  ;  and  of  the  table  which  he  had 
prepared  for  him  in  prefence  of  his  enemies  !  With  what 
per  feel  tranquillity  does  he  look  forward  to  the  time  of 
his  palling  through  the  valley  of  the  fhadow  of  death — 
unappalled  by  that  fpeclre,  whofe  mofl  dillant  ap¬ 
pearance  blafls  the  profperity  of  tinners !  He  fears  no 
evil,  as  long  as  the  rod  and  the  Jlaff  of  his  Divine  Shep¬ 
herd  are  with  him  ;  and,  through  ail  the  unknown 
periods  of  this  and  of  future  exiilence,  commits  himfelf 
to  his  guidance  with  fecure  and  triumphant  hope. 
Surely  goodnefs  and  mercy  Jhall  follow  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life  ;  and  1  will  dwell  in  the  houfe  of  the  Lord  for  ever . 
What  a  purified,  fentimental  enjoyment  of  profperity 
is  here  exhibited  !  How  different  from  that  grofs  re- 
lifli  of  worldly  pleafures,  which  belongs  to  thofe  who 
behold  only  the  terreftrial  fide  of  things — who  raife 
their  views  to  no  higher  objedts  than  the  fucceflion  of 
human  contingencies,  and  the  weak  efforts  of  human 
ability- — who  have  no  protedlor  or  patron  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  to  enliven  their  profperity,  or  to  warm  their 
hearts  with  gratitude  and  trull! 

II.  Religion  affords  to  good  men  peculiar  fecurity 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  profperity.  One  of  the  firff 
reflexions,  which  muff  ffrike  every  thinking  man,  af¬ 
ter  hisfituation  in  the  world  has  become  agreeable,  is. 
That  the  continuance  of  fuch  a  fituation  is  mofl  un¬ 
certain.  From  a  variety  of  caufes,  he  lies  open  to 
change.  On  many  fides  he  fees  that  he  may  be  pierc¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  wider  his  comforts  extend,  the  broader 
is  the  mark  which  he  fpreads  to  the  arrows  of  misfor¬ 
tune.  Hence  many  a  fecret  alarm  to  the  reflecting 
mind  ;  and  to  thofe  who  rejedt  all  fuch  alarms,  the 
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real  danger  inci  cafes,  in  proportion  to  their  impro¬ 
vident  iecurity.  1 

By  worldly  affiftance  it  is  vain  to  think  of  pro¬ 
ving  any  effectual  defence,  feeing  the  world’s  muta- 
b)hty_  is  the  very  caule  of  our  terror.  It  is  from  a  high¬ 
er  principle,  irom  a  power' f'uperior  to  the  world,  that 
reliei  mult  be  fought,  amidft  fuch  difquietudes  of  the 
leart.  He,  who  in  his  profperity  can  look  up  to  One 
who  is  witnefs  to  his  moderation,  humanity,  and  chari- 
y  ie  who  can  appeal  to  heaven,  rhat  he  has  not 
cen  e  at^  oy  piide,  nor  overcome  by  pleafure,  but 
nas  dudied  to  employ  its  gifts  to  the  honour  of  the 
tuvei—this  man,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  religion,  if 
there  be  any  benignity  or  goodnefs  in  the  adminiftra- 
r  le  univerie.  has  jmt  caule  for  encouragement 
an  hope.  Not  that  an  intereft  in  the  divine  grace 
Perpeiuate  to  a  good  man,  more  than  to  others, 

frr„7  Z  UnrUiH^  ProfPerity-  Change  and  alteration 
i  veiy  e-fence  of  the  world.  But  iet  the  world 
change  around  him  at  pleafure,  he  has  ground  to 
hope,  that  ,t  (hall  not  be  able  to' make  hinfunhapp.  ° 
Whatever  may  vary,  God’s  providence  is  Bill  the 

If"tS  ihalfhf  d  °  m t0  the  nghteous  remains  unaltered. 

ie  ■  f  ,  r  d‘V1,ne  Wl11  to  remove  one  comfort, 
u.ts  that  fome  other  /hall  be  given.  Whatever  is 

tlh  Sn  “  ^  ^  ^  confides,  that,  in 
v.  laft  lefuit,  all  Jhall  work  for  his  pood. 

Hence  he  is  not  difturbed,  like  bad  men,  by  the  in 

nt fn  ke  "  ,7rW-  Da^s,  which  overcome 

aleafi  n?  I  f  18  more  fleatl-v  mind-  hie  enjoys 
,  P„ea[  s  °h,hPei  pure  and  unallayed,  becauN  if 

•lyoyo  tnem,  as  long  as  they  laft,  without  anxious  te-~ 

ors.  I  hey  are  not  his  all,  his  only  .rood  He  “e? 

omes  them  when  they  arrive;  and, "  4e,i '  they  % 

r  deW  HCye  ^  depart>  without  agony 

oot  d  n  th  47  Phenty  ftr,  fS  a  deepei'  firmer 
e  s  Z  °  t  le  unSod|y-  And  for  this  reafon 
e-  .s  compared  in  the  text,  to  a  tree  planted  by  the 
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fivers  of  waters — a  tree,  whofe  branches  the  temped 
may  imleed  bend,  but  whofe  roots  it  cannot  touch;  a 
tree,  which  may  occafionally  be  dripped  of  its  leaves 
and  bloffoms,  but  which  ftill  maintains  its  place,  and 
in  due  feafon  flourilhes  anew.  Whereas  the  Tin¬ 
ner,  in  his  profperity,  according  to  the  allufion  in  the 
book  of  Job,  refetnbles  the  rufh  that  grmeth  up  in  tee 
mire*;  a  (lender  reed,  that  may  flouriih  green  for  a 
while,  by  the  fide  of  the  brook,  aslongasit  is  chenUied 
by  the  fun,  and  fanned  by  the  breeze  ;  till  the  tint 
bitter  blaft  breaks  its  feeble  Item,  roots  it  out  horn  its 
bed,  and  lays  it  in  the  dull.  Lo!  fuch  is  the  profpen- 
ty  of  them  that  forget  God;  and  thus  their  rope  Joa 

perifh .  n 

III.  Religion  forms  good  men  to  the  molt  proper 

temper  for  the  enjoyment  of  profperity.  A  little  re¬ 
flexion  may  fatisfy  us,  that  mere  pofleflion,  even  grant¬ 
ing  it  to  be  fecure,  does  not  conftitute  enjoyment. 
Give  a  man  all  that  is  in  the  power  of  the  world  to 

beftow— furround  him  with  riches— crown  him  with 

honours— invelt  him,  if  you  will,  with  abfolute  domi¬ 
nion— but  leave  him  at  the  fame  time  under  iome  Se¬ 
cret  oppreflion  or  heavinefs  of  heart :  you  bellow,  in¬ 
deed,  the  materials  of  enjoyment  ;  but  you  deprive 
him  of  ability  to  extract  it.  You  let  a  teal!  be¬ 
fore  him ;  but  he  wants  the  power  of  tatting  it. 
Hence  profperity  is  l'o  often  an  equivocal  word,  denot¬ 
ing  merely  affluence  of  polfellion,  but  unjultly  applied 

to  the  miferable  poflelfor.  .  .  f 

We  all  know  the  effects  which  any  indifpofition  ot 
the  body,  even  though  flight,  produces  on  external 
profperity.  Vifit  the  gayelt  and  molt  fortunate  man 
on  earth,  only  with  fleeplefs  nights ;  d.forder  any  tin- 
ole  organ  of  his  fenfes;  corrode  but  one  of  his  fmall- 
ett  nerves  ;  and  you  lhall  prefently  fee  all  his  gaiety 
vanilh;  you  (hall  hear  him  complain,  that  he  is  a  in¬ 
ferable  creature,  and  exprefs  his  envy  of  the  peafan 

*  Job  viii.  1 1 . 
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and  the  cottager.  And  can  yon  believe,  that  adifeafe 
in  the  foul  is  Ids  fatal  to  enjoyment,  than  a  difeale 
in  the  animal  frame  ;  or  that  a  found  mind  is  not  as 
ell'ential  as  a  found  body,  to  the  profperity  of  man? 
—-Let  us  rate  fenfual  gratifications  as  high  as  \vc 
plea fe,  we  lhall  be  made  to  feel  that  the  feat  of 
enjoyment  is  in  the  foul.  The  corrupted  temper, 
and  the  guilty  pa  (lions  of  the  bad,  frulfrate  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  every  advantage  which  the  world  confers  on 
them.  The  world  may  call  them  men  of  plealure  : 
but  of  all  men  they  are  the  greateh  foes  to  pleafure. 
From  their  eagernefs  to  grafp,  they  flrangle  and  clef- 
troy  it.  None  but  the  temperate,  the  regular,  and  the 
virtuous,  know  how  to  enjoy  profperit}^  1  hey  bring 
to  its  comforts  the  manly  relilh  of  a  found,  uncorrupt¬ 
ed  mind.  They  flop  at  the  proper  point,  before  en¬ 
joyment  degenerates  into  difgufl,  and  pleafure  is  con¬ 
verted  into  pain.  They  are  Grangers  to  thofe  com¬ 
plaints,  which  flow  from  fpleen,  caprice,  and  all  the 
fantaftical  diftrefles  of  a  vitiated  mind.  While  riotous 
indulgence  enervates  both  the  body  and  the  mind,  pu¬ 
rity  and  virtue  heighten  all  the  powers  of  human 
fruition.  Moderate  and  fimple  pleafures  relifn  high 
with  the  temperate  ;  in  the  midit  of  Ids  fludied  refine¬ 
ments,  the  voluptuary  languishes. 

W  herever  guilt  mingles  with  profperity,  a  certain 
gloom  and  heavincfs  enter  along  with  it.  Vicious  in¬ 
trigues  never  fail  to  entangle  and  embarrafs  thofe  who 
engage  in  them.  But  innocence  confers  cafe  and  free¬ 
dom  on  the  mind  ;  leaves  it  open  to  every  pleafincr 
fenfation  ;  gives  a  lightnefs  to  the  fpirits,  fimilar  to 
the  native  gaiety  of  youth  and  health  ;  ill  imitated,  and 
ill  fupplied,  by  that  forced  levity  of  the  vicious,  which 
arifes  not  from  the  health,  but  from  the  drunkennefs 
of  the  mind. 

Feeble  are  all  pleafures  in  which  the  heart  has  no 
part.  The  felfifh  gratifications  of  the  bad,  are  both 
narrow  in  their  circle,  and  fhcrt  in  their  duration-  But 
VoL  J.  D 
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profperity  is  redoubled  to  a  good  man,  by  Ids  gene¬ 
rous  life  of  it.  It  is  reflected  back  upon  him  from  eve¬ 
ry  one  whom  he  makes  happy.  In  the  intercourfe  of 
domeflic  a  [feel  ion,  in  the  attachment  of  friends,  the 
gratitude  of  dependants,  the  efleem  and  good-will  of 
all  who  know  him,  he  fees  biddings  multiplied  round 
him,  on  every  fide.  When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  kief 
fed  me  ;  and  when  the  eye  force  me ,  it  gave  witnefs  to  me  : 
Eecaufe  1  delivered  the  poor  that  cried ,  the  fatherlefs ,  and 
him  that  had  none  to  help  him .  The  b! effing  of  him,  that 
was  ready  to  perish,  came  upon  me,  and  1  caufed  the  wi. 
doiu's  heart  to  fingvAth  joy ,  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind :  and 
feet  was  I  to  the  lame  :  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor  :  and 
the  caufe,  which  I  knew  not,  I  fearched  out — 1  bus, 
while  the  righteous  flourisheth  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
rivers  of  water,  he  bringeth  forth  alfo  his  fruit  in  his  fea - 
fon  :  And  that  fruit,  to  purfue  the  allufion  of  the  text, 
he  brings  forth  not  for  himfelf  alone.  He  ffourilhes, 
not  like  a  tree  in  fome  folitary  defert,  which  Icatters 
its  blolfoms  to  the  wind,  and  communicates  neither 
fruit  nor  fhade  to  any  living  thing  ;  but  like  a  tree  in 
the  midfl  of  an  inhabited  country,  which  to  fome  af¬ 
fords  friendly  (belter,  to  others,  fruit  ;  which  is  not 
only  admired  by  all  for  its  beauty,  but  blefled  by  the 
traveller  for  the  fhade,  and  by  the  hungry  for  the  fuf- 
tenance  it  hath  given. 

IV.  Religion  heightens  the  profperity  of  good  men, 
by  the  profpecl,  which  it  affords  them,  of  greater 
happinefs  to  come  in  another  world.  I  lhowed,  in  the 
foregoing  difeourfe,  the  mighty  effect  of  the  hope  of 
heaven,  in  relieving  the  mind  under  the  troubles  of 
life.  And  fure,  if  this  hope  be  able  to  fupport  the 
falling,  it  cannot  but  improve  the  flouri/hing  (fate  of 
man  :  if  it  can  difpel  the  thickeff  gloom  of  adverfity, 
it  muff  needs  enliven  profperity,  by  the  additional  lui- 
tre  which  it  throws  upon  it.  What  is  prefent,  is  never 
ufHcient  to  give  us  full  fatisfachcn.  To  the  prefent  we 
*  Job,  xxix.  3 1  —  1 7 • 
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muO;  always  join  fome  agreeable  anticipations  of  fntu* 
nty,  in  order  to  complete  our  pleafure.  W  hat  an  ac- 
ceilion  then  mub  the  prosperity  of  the  righteous  man 
receive,  when  borne  with  a  bnooth  and  'gentle  gale 
along  the  current  of  life,  and  looking  round  on  all  the 
bledings  or  his  bate,  he  can  conhder  thefe  as  no  more 
thaii  an  introduction  to  higher  Irenes  which  are  here¬ 
after  to  open-— he  can  view  his  prefent  life,  as  only 
tne  porch,  through  which  he  is  to  pafs  into  the  palace 
of  blits — and  his  prefent  joys,  as  but  a  feeble  bream, 
difpenfed  for  his  occafional  refre  (lament,  until  he  arrive 
<.it  tnat  river  of  life,  which  flows  at  God’s  right  hand  ! 
Such  profpeds  purify  the  mind,  at  the  fame°time  that 
they  glauden  it.  1  ney  prevent  the  good  man  from  fet- 
ting  too  high  a  value  on  his  prelent  poiTeflions ;  and 
thereby  affift  him  in  maintaining,  amidlt  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  worldly  pleafure,  that  command  of  him  fed,, 
whicn  is  fo  effential  to  the  wife  and  temperate  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  profperity. 

It  is  tne  fate  of  all  human  pleafures,  by  continuance 
to  fade;  of  mob  of  them  to  cloy.  Hei  ce,.  in  the 
mob  profperous  bate,  there  are  frequent  intervals  of 
languor ,  and  even  of  dejection.  There  are:  vacuities 
m  tne  happieb  life,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
world  to  fill  up.  What  relief  fo  adapted  to  thofe  vj- 
cant  or  dejeaed  periods,  as  the  pleaiing  hopes  which 
ariie  from  immortality?  How  barren  and  imperfeft. 
tnat  profperity,  which  can  have  recourfe  to  no  fuch 
iubiidiary  comfort,  in  order  to  animate  the  bamiatioa 
Ol  vulgar  ibe,  and.  tofupply  the  infufficiency  of  World¬ 
ly  pleafures  ! 

Worldly  profperity  declines  with  declining  life 
Inyoutn,  itsrelnh  was  brifk  and  poignant.  It  becomes 
more  fober  as  life  advances;  and  flattens  as  life  de- 
icenos.  He,  who  lately  overbowed  with  cheerful  fni 
nts  and  high  hopes,  begins  to  look  back  with  heavi- 
neis  on  tne  days  of  former  years.  He  thinks  of  his  old 

companions  who  are  gone;  and  reviews  nab  fcenes 
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more  agreeable  than  any  which  are  likely  to  return,^ 
The  activity  of  purfuit  is  weakened.  1  he  gaiety  of 
amufemeiit  is  fled.  The  gratifications  ot  fenie  languish.. 
When  his  accufloined  pleafures,  one  after  another,  thus 
Ileal  treacherously  away,  what  can  he,  who  is  an  ut¬ 
ter  Stranger  to  religion,  and  to  the  hope  of  heaven. 
Substitute  in  their  place  ?  But  even  in  that  drooping 
period,  the  promifes  and  hopes  of  religion  iupport  the 
fpirits  of  a  good  man,  till  the  latest  hour.  His  leaf,  it  is 
laid  in  the  text,  shall  not  wither.  It  Shall  not  oe  in  the 
power  of  time,  to  blaft  his  profperity.  But  .old  age 
Shall  receive  him  into  a  quiet  retreat,  where,  if  lively 
fenfations  fail,  gentle  pleafures  remain  to  Sooth  him. 
That  hops  of  immortality,  which  formerly  improved 
his  other  enjoyments,  now  in  a  great  meaitne  Supplies 
their  abfence.  Its  importance  riles,  in  proportion  as 
its  object  draws  near.  He  is  not  forfaken  by  the  world, 
but  retires  from  it  with  dignity — reviewing  with  a 
calm  mind  the  part  which  he  has  atiled,  and  trufting 
to  the  promife  of  God  for  an  approaching  reward. 
Such  fentiments  and  expectations  filed  a  pleating  tran¬ 
quillity  over  the  old  age  of  the  righteous  man.  ey 
make  the  evening  of  his  days  go  down  unclouded  ;  and 
allow  the  Stream  of  life,  though  fallen  low,  to  run  clear 

to  the  laft  drop. 

Thus  I  have  Shown,  I  hope,  with  full  evidence, 
what  material  ingredients  religion  and  a  gocc  con  ci 
snee  are,  in  the  profperity  of  life.  Separated  horn 
them,  prosperity,  how  fair  Soever  it  may  fee  in  to  t  c 
world,  is  iniipid,  nay  frequently  noxious  to  the  pol- 
feiTor  :  united  with  them,  it  riles  into  a  real  ble  ung 
beitowed  by  God  upon  man.  Cod  gweth  to  a  man  that 
is  (rood  in  his  flight ,  wifdom,  and  knowledge ,  and  joy  ; but 
to  the  flnner  he  giveth  fore  travail ,  to  gather,  and  to  heap 
up,  that  he  may  give  to  him  that  is  good  before  Cod  '  . 

'  Allow  me,  now,  to  conclude  the  Subject,  with  - 
prelenting  to  the  prosperous  men  of  the  world,  thole 
*  Ecclef.  ii.  26* 
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crimes  and  miferies,  into  which  the  abufe  of  their  con¬ 
dition  is  likely  to  betray  them,  and  calling  upon  them  to 
beware  of  the  dangers  with  which  they  are  threatened. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  mankind,  that  thofe  htuations, 
which  favour  pleafure,  are  too  generally  adverfe  to 
virtue.  Virtue  requires  internal  government  and  dif- 
cipline  :  profperity  relaxes  the  mind,  and  inflames  the 
paihons.  Virtue  is  fupported  by  a  regard  to  what  is 
•  future  :  profperity  attaches  us  wholly  to  what  is  pre- 
lent..  The  chara&eridics  of  virtue  are  modedy  and 
humility  ;  the  mod  common  attendants  of  profperity, 
are  pride  and  prefumption.  One  fhould  think,  that 
profperity  would  prove  the  dronged  incitement  to  re¬ 
in  cm  oei  and  to  honour  that  God  who  bedows  it.  Vet 
iuch  is  the  perverfenefs  of  human  nature,  that  it  proves 
much  oftener  the  motive  to  impiety.  The  changes  of 
the  world  call  the  attention  of  men  to  an  Invifible 
Power.  But  a  train  of  events,  proceeding  according 
to  their  wifh,  leads  them  to  nothing  beyond  what  they 
lee.  The  Supreme  Giver  is  concealed  from  view  by 
his  own  gifts.  This  indance  of  fuccefs,  they  aferibe  to 
a  fortunate  concurrence  of  worldly  caufes ;  that  ac- 

qmdtion,  to  their,  own  (kill  and  indudry  unmindful 

or  Him,  who  from  the  beginning,  arranged  that  fe- 
nes  of  caufes,  and  who  placed  them  in  circumdances 
where  their  iriduftry  could  operate  with  fuccefs.  From 
forgetting  God,  they  too  often  proceed  to  defpife  him. 

All  that  is  light  or  giddy  in  their  minds,  is  fet  in 
motion  by  the  gale  of  profperity :  arrogance  and  fe]f. 
fufficiency  are  lifted  up  :  and  their  date  is  confidered 
as  iecured  by  their  own  drength.  Hence  that  bride  of 
countenance ,  through  which  the  wicked,  in  their  prof, 
penty  as  David  oblerves,  refufe  tofiek  after  God.  Thev 
are  described  as  /peaking  loftily ,  and  fitting  their  mouth 
again/  the  heavens.  They  take  the  timbrel  and  harp  0nd 
rejnee  at  the  found  of  the  organ  :  and  they  fay  unto  God 
He  part  from  us,  for  we  defire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy 
ways.  What  is  the  Almighty,  that  we  should firve  himg 
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Or,  what  profit  should  we  have,  if  we  pray  unto  him  ? 

They  fay  unto  God ,  depart  from  «j\---What  an  im¬ 
pious  voice !  Could  we  have  believed  it  poffible,  that 
worldly  plea  fares  fhould  fo  far  intoxicate  any  human 
heart?  Wretched  and  infatuated  men  !  Have  you  ever 
examined  on  what  your  confidence  reds  ?---Y  on  have 
Paid  in  your  hearts,  You  shall  never  be  moved ;  you  fancy 
yourfelves  placed  on  a  mountain ,  which  fiandeth  ftrong . 
Awake  from  thole  .flattering  dreams,  and  behold  how 
every  thing  totters  around  you  !  You  ftand  on  the 
edo-e  of  a  precipice  :  and  the  ground  is  Hiding  away 
below  your  feet.  In  your  health,  life,  poffelfions,  con¬ 
nexions,  pictures,  principles  of  deftruHion  w  ork.  The 
mine  advances  in  fecret, which  laps  the  foundations, while 


you  revel  on  the  farface.  No  mighty  effort,  no  long  pre¬ 
paration  of  events,  is  needed  to  overturn  your  profpe- 
rity.  By  flow  degrees  it  rofe.  Long  time,  much  labour, 
and  the  concurrence  of  many  albAing  caules,  were 
neceflary  to  rear  it  up  :  but  one  flight  incident  can 
entirely  overthrow  it.  Sufpicions  are  infufed  into  the 
patron  or  the  prince  on  whom  you  depend  :  and  your 
diforace  enfues.  Exercife,  or  amufement,  kindles  a  fe¬ 
ver*  in  the  veins  of  thole  whom  you  loved  :  and  you  are 
robbed  of  your  comforts  and  hopes.  A  few  grains  of  land 
lodo-e  thernfelves  within  you  :  and  the  reft  of  your  life  is 
difeafe  and  mifery.  Ten  thoufand  contingencies  ever 
float  on  the  current  of  life,  the  fmalleft  of  which,  if 
it  meet  your  frail  bark  in  the  palling,  is  fullicien t  to 
da  fa  it  in  pieces. --Is  this  a  place,  is  this  a  time,  to 
fwell  with  fancied  fecurity,  to  riot  in  unlawful  pleafure, 
and,  by  your  difregard  of  moral  and  religious  duties, 
to  brave  the  government  of  the  Almighty  ?  He  hath 
damped  every  pofieflion  of  man  with  this  infcrip- 
t-on.  Rejoice  with  trembling .  Throughout  every  age,  he 
hath  pointed  his  peculiar  difpleafure  againfl  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  prefumption,  and  the  arrogance  of  profperity. 
He  hath  pronounced,  that  whofoever  exalt eth  him/ elf 
jhdl  be  abqfed .  And  lhall  neither  the  admonitions. 
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which  you  receive  from  the  vifible  inconftancy  of  the 
world,  nor  the  declarations  of  the  divine  dffpleafure, 
be  fufncient  to  check  your  thoughtlefs  career  ?  Know 
that,  by  your  impiety,  you  multiply  the  dangers  which 
already  threaten  you  on  every  fide  ;  you  accelerate  the 
fpeed,  with  which  the  changes  of  the  world  advance 
to  your  deftrudion.  The  Almighty  touches  with  his 
rod  that  edifice  of  duff,  on  which  you  hand,  and  boafl 
of  your  ftrength ;  and,  at  that  iniiant,  it  crumbles  to 
nothing. 

As  men,  then,  bethink  yourfelves  of  human  inila- 
bility.  As  chriftians,  reverence  the  awful  government 
of  God.  Infure  your  profperity,  by  confecrating  it  to 
religion  and  virtue.  Be  humble  in  your  elevation  :  be 
moderate  in  your  views  :  be  fubmilfive  to  him  who 
hath  raifed  and  diftinguilhed  you.  Forget  not,  that  on 
his  providence  you  are  as  dependant,  and  to  the  obedi¬ 
ence  of  his  laws  as  much  bound,  as  the  meaneft  of 
}mur  fellow  creatures.  Di  1  grace  not  your  ffation,  by 
that  groffnefs  of  fenfuality,  that  levity  of  dillipation, 
or  that  infolence  of  rank,  which  belpeak  a  little  mind. 
Let  the  affability  of  your  behaviour  fhow,  that  you  re¬ 
member  the  natural  equality  of  men.  Let  your  mode¬ 
ration  in  pleafure,  your  command  of  paffion,  and  your 
fteady  regard  to  the  great  duties  of  life,  (how  that  you 
poiiefs  a  mind  worthy  of  your  fortune.  Efiahliih  your 
charader  on  the  bails  of  efteem  ;  not  on  the  flattery 
of  dependents,  or  the  praife  of  fycophants,  but  on  the 
reiped  of  the  wife  and  the  good.  Let  innocence  pre- 
fide  over  your  enjoyments.  Let  ufefulnefs  and  benefi¬ 
cence,  not  ohentation  and  vanity,  dired  the  train  of 
your  purfuits.  Let  your  alms,  together  with  your 
prayers ,  come  up  in  memorial  before  God.  So  [hall  your 
profperity,  under  the  blefling  of  heaven,  be  as  the 
shining  light ,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day.  So  ihall  it  referable  thofe  celeftial  fires, 
which  glow  above,  with  beneficent,  with  regular 
and  permanent  luftre  ;  and  not  prove  that  mirth  of 
fools }  by  which  Solomon  is  compared  to  the  crackling 
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of  thorns  under  a  pot,  a  glittering  and  fervent  blaze}, 
but  fpeedily  extindl. 

On  the  whole,  let  this  be  our  conclufion,  that  both  in 
prolperity  and  in  adverfity,  religion  is  the  fafed  guide 
of  human  life.  Conducted  by  its  light,  we  reap  the 
pleafures,  and  at  the  fame  time  efcape  the  dangers  of 
a  profperous  date.  Sheltered  under  its  protection,  we 
ftand  the  fhock  of  adverfity  with  moil  intrepidity, 
and  Suffer  lead:  from  the  violence  of  the  dorm. 
He,  that  defreth  life,  and  loveth  many  days ,  that  he  may 
fee  good,  let  him  keep  his  tongue  from  evil,  and  his  lips 
from  guile.  Let  him  depart  from  evil  and  do  good.  Let 
him  feek  peace  with  God,  and  purfue  it.  Then,  in  his  ad¬ 
verfity,  God  fall  hide  him  in  his  pavilion.  In  his  profpe¬ 
rity,  he  fall  flourifh  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of 


water .  The  ungodly  are  not  fo ;  but  are  like  the  chaff \ 
light  and  vile,  which  the  wind  driveth  away. 


S  E  R  M  O  N  IV. 


On  our  ImperfeCt  Knowledge  of  a  Future  State., 


i  Cor.  xiii.  ie. 

For  now  we  fee  through  a  glofs ,  darkly . 


THE  apoftle  here  deferibes  the  imperfection  of  our  * 
k  nowledge,  with  relation  to  fpiritual  and  eter¬ 
nal  obj eels.  He  employs  two  metaphors  to  reprefent 
more  itrongly  the  disadvantages  under  which  we  lie  : 
one,  that  we  fee  thofe  objects  through  a  glafs ,  that  is, 
through  the  intervention  of  a  medium  which  obfeures 
their  glory  ;  the  other,  that  wc  fee  them  in  a  riddle, 
or  enigma,  which  our  tranflators  have  rendered  by 
feeing  them  darkly  ;  that  is,  the  truth  in  part  difeo- 
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vered,  in  part  concealed,  and  placed  beyond  our  com- 
prehenfion. 

j  This  defeription,  however  juft  and  true,  cannot  fad 
to  occallon  forne  perplexity  to  an  enquiring  mind. 
For  it  may  feeni  drange,  that  lo  much  darkneis  llioukl 
be  left  upon  thofe  celeitial  objects,  towards  whicn  we 
are  at  the  fame  time  commanded  to  alpire.  W e  are 
ftrangers  in  the  univerfe  of  God.  Confined  to  that  fpot 
on  wnich  we  dwell,  we  are  permitted  to  know  nothing 
of  what  is  tranfacb’ng  in  the  regions  above  us  and 
around  us.  By  much  labour,  we  acquire  a  fuperfi- 
cial  acquaintance  with  a  few  fenfible  objects,  which  we 
find  in  our  prefent  habitation  :  but  we  enter,  and  we 
depart,  under  a  total  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  laws 
of  the  fpiritual  world.  One  fubjedt  in  particular,  when 
our  thoughts  proceed  in  this  train,  muft  oiten  recur 
upon  the  mind  with  peculiar  anxiety  ;  that  is,  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  foul,  and  the  future  date  of  man. 
Expofed  as  we  are  at  prefent  to  fuch  variety  of  af¬ 
flictions,  and  fubjedled  to  fo  much  difappointment  in 
all  our  purfuits  of  happinefs,  why,  it  may  be  laid,  has 
our  gracious  Creator  denied  us  the  confolation  of  a  full 
difeovery  of  our  future  exidence,  if  indeed  fuch  an  exife- 
ence  be  prepared  for  us?  Pueafon,  it  is  true,  fuggefts  many 
arguments  in  behalf  of  immortality:  revelation  gives  full 
aflurance  of  it.  Yet  even  thatgofpel,  which  is  faid  to  have 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  allows  us  to  fee  only 
through  a glafs ,  darkly .  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  ) hall 
be.  Our  knowledge  of  a  future  world  is  very  imperfect : 
our  ideas  of  it  are  faint  and  confufed.  It  is  not  did 
played  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  an  impreffion  fuit- 
ed  to  the  importance  of  the  object.  The  faith,  even 
of  the  bed  men,  is  much  inferior,  both  in  clearnelsand 
in  force,  to  the  evidence  of  fenfe;  and  proves  on  ma- 
ny  occafions,  infufficient  to  counterbalance  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  the  prefent  world.  Happy  moments,  indeed, 
there  fometimes  are  in  the  lives  of  pious  men,  when, 
fequedered  from  worldly  cares,  and  borne  up  on  the 
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Vv?mgs  of  divine  contemplation,  they  rife  to  a  near 
and  tranfporting  view  of  immortal  glory.  But  fuch 
efforts  of  the  mind  are  rare,  and  cannot  he  long  fup- 
ported.  When  the  fpirit  of  medita  tion  fuhfides,  this 
lively  fenfe  of  a  future  Hate  decays ;  and  though  the 
general  belief  of  it  remain,  yet  even  nood  men,  when 
tjiey  return  to  the  ordinary  bufmefs  and  cares  of  life, 
ieem  to  rejoin  the  multitude,  and  to  re-aiTume  the 
fame  hopes,  and  fears,  and  interefts,  which  influence 
the  refl  of  the  world. 

From  fuch  reflexions/  a  conhderable  difficulty,  re- 
fpecling  this  important  fubjecl,  either  arifes,  or  feerns 
to  arife.  Was  fuch  anobfcure  and  imperfect  difcoverv 
of  another  life  worthy  to  proceed  from  God  ?  Does  it 
not  afford  fome  ground,  either  to  tax  his  goodnefs, 
or  to  fufpedf  the  evidence  of  its  coming-  from  him? — 
i  ins  is  the  pomt  which  we  are  now  to  confider  :  and 
let  us  confider  it  with  that  clofe  attention  which  the 
fubject  merits.  Let  us  enquire,  whether  we  have  any 
reafon,  either  to  complain  of  Providence,  or  to  object 
to  the  evidence  of  a  future  Hate,  bccaufe  that  evidence 
is  not  of  a  more  fenfible  and  Hriking  nature.  Let  us 
attempt  humbly  to  trace  the  reafons,  why,  though 
permitted  to  know  and  to  fee  fomewhat  of  the  eternal 
world,  \ie  are  neverthelefs  permitted  only  to  know  in 
part ,  and  to  fee  through  a  glafs ,  darkly . 

It  plainly  appears  to  be  the  plan  of  the  Deity,  in  all 
his  d  ifpenfations,  to  mix  light  with  darknefs,  evidence 
with  uncertainty.  Whatever  the  reafons  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  be,  the  faff  is  undeniable.  He  is  defcribed  in 
the  Old  Peflamentas  a  God  that  hideth  himfelf* .  Clouds 
and  darknefs  are  fa  id  to  fur  round  him.  His  way  is  in  the 
fea ,  and  his  path  in  the  great  waters  ;  his  footfteps  are 
not  known .  Both  the  works  and  the  ways  of  God  are 
full  of  rnyHery.  In  the  ordinary  courle  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  innumerable  events  occur,  which  perplex  us  to 
the  utmofL  There  is  a  certain  limit  to  all  our  enquiries 
of  religion,  beyond  which  if  we  attempt  to  proceed, 
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we  are  loft  in  a  maze  of  inextricable  difficulties.  Even 
that  revelation,  which  affords  filch  materia]  inflru&ion 
toman  concerning  his  duty  and  his  happinefs,  leaves 
many  doubts  unrefolved.  Why  it  was  not  given  foon- 
er— why  not  to  all  men— why  there  ffiould  be  I'o  many 
things  in  it  hard  to  be  underjlood.—wt  difficulties  not 
inconliderable,  in  the  midit  of  that  inconteftible  evi- 
dence  by  which  it  is  fupported.  If  then,  the  future 
tote  of  man  be  not  placed  m  |0  full  and  clear  a  light  as 
'pC  1 11S  ,ls  110  lnore  than  what  the  analogy  of 

f  fjg11’  b°th  naU‘ral  and  *ve*led,  gave  us  reafon 

f°,Uti0n  f the  difficu!ty  wil1  he  thought 

o'ii,  ih  r11?  ?erhaps:  notg‘ve  IT!Uch  fatisfaftion, 
to  ffiow,  that  all  religion  abounds  with  difficulties  of  a 

ke  nature.  Our  htuation,  it  will  be  laid,  is  fo  much 

the  more  to  be  lamented,  that  not  on  one  fide  only 

we  aie  confined  m  our  enquiries,  but  on  all  hands  en 

Sit  Tyfte,ri0US  °hlcnritjr.  Let  us  then,  if  fo 
to  nef  1  wi  th  our  condition,  give  fcope  for  once 
to  fancy,  and  confider  bow  the  plan  of  Providence 
mignt  be  redihed  to  our  wiffi.  Let  us  call  upon  th“ 
feeptic,  and  defire  him  to  fay,  what  meafure  of  if 
foimation  would  afford  him  entire  fatisfaction. 

deliberation  not  any  ,011g  or  deep 

eration.  tie  dehres  only  to  have  his  view  en 

ffof  wKt$“;  Jj: 

Vhit  nJM  °n  r;  level  Wkh  the  evidence  of  fenfe 

hm’v  fo!  6  ""-I  h‘1pPy  ,eife<5h’  he  exclaims,  would  L 
tant,y  follow,  if  man  thus  beheld  his  rrefent  nnd 

uture  exiftence  at  once  before  him  !  He would tl  f 

-ecome  worthy  of  his  rank  in  the  creation  Tnrt  a 

eing  the  iport,  as  now,  of  degrading  paffions  and 


li 
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childifh  attachment^  he  would  act  folely  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  immortality.  His  purfuit  of  virtue  would  be 
fteady  ;  his  life  would  be  undifturbed  and  happy.  Su¬ 
perior  to  the  attacks  of  diftrefs,  and  to  the  felicitations 
of  pleafure,  he  would  advance,  by  a  regular  procefs, 
towards  thole  divine  rewards  and  honours,  which 
were  continually  prefent  to  his  view.  1  bus  rancy,  wit  a 
as  much  eafe  and  confidence  as  if  it  were  a  perfect 
Judge  of  creation,  eredts  a  new  world  to  itfelf,  and  ex- 
ults  with  admiration  of  its  own  work.  But  let  us  paufe, 
and  fufpend  this  admiration,  till  we  coolly  examine  the 
con  Sequences  that  would  follow7  from  this  fuppoied  le- 

formation  of  the  univerfe. 

Confider  the  nature  and  circumflances  of  man.  In¬ 
troduced  into  the  world  in  an  indigent  condition,  he 
i c  Supported  at  firft  by  the  care  of  others  ;  and,  as 
Soon  as  he  begins  to  ad  for  hitnfelf,  finds  labour  and 
induftry  to  be  necefiary  for  fuflaining  his  life  and  mp- 
plvino-  his  wants.  Mutual  defence  and  intereft  give  rile 
to  fodety  :  and  fociety,  when  formed,  requires  diitinc- 
tions  of  property,  diverfity  of  conditions,  subordina¬ 
tion  of  ranks,  and  a  multiplicity  of  occupations,  m  order 
to  advance  the  general  good,  1  he  Services  of  l  le 
poor  and  the  protection  of  the  rich,  become  recipro- 
tally  neceffary.  The  governors,  and  the  governed, 
mult  co-operate  for  general  lafety.  V  arious  aits  muff 
be  Itudied  ;  fome  relpefting  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  others  the  care  of  the  body ;  fome  to  ward 
off  the  evils,  and  fome  to  provide  the  conveniences  oi 
life.  In  a  word,  by  the  deftination  ot  his  Creator, 
and  the  neceffities  of  his  nature,  man  commences,  at 
once,  an  aftive,  not  merely  a  contemplative  being. 
Religion  affumes  him  as  inch.  It  Cuppoies  him  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  world,  as  on  a  bufy  fiage  It.eguUe, 
but  does  not  abolilh,  the  enterpriles  and  cares  ot  old  - 
nary  life.  It  addreffes  itfelf  to  the  various  ranKS  m 
fociety:  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  to  the  magi  * 
and  the  fubjedl.  Ir  rebukes  the  flothfm  *,  direHs  me  d.- 
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ligent  how  to  labour;  and  requires  every  man  to  do  his 
■o  :un  hufinefs, 

Suppofe,  now,  that  veil  to  be  withdrawn,  which 
conceals  another  world  from  our  view.  Let  all  obicu- 
rity  vanilh  ;  let  us  no  longer  fee  darkly,  as  through  a 
gifs  ;  but  let  every  man  enjoy  that  intuitive  percep¬ 
tion  of  divine  and  eternal  objects,  which  the  fceptic  was 
luppofedto  defire.  The  immediate  effect  of  fuch  a  dis¬ 
covery  would  be,  to4  annihilate  in  our  eye  all  human 
objects,  and  to  produce  a  total  ftagnation  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  world.  Were  the  celeltial  glory  expofed 
to  our  admiring  view — did  the  angelic  harmony  found 
in  our  enraptured  ears — what  earthly  concerns  could 
have  the  power  of  engaging  our  attention  for  a  fmgie 
moment?  Ail  the  ftudies  and  purfuits,  the  arts  and 
labours,  which  now  employ  the  activity  of  man,  which 
Support  the  order,  or  promote  the  happinefs  of  Society, 
would  lie  negledled  and  abandoned,  ’Ihofe  defires  and 
rears,  thole  hopes  and  interests,  by  which  we  are  at 
prefent  Stimulated,  w'ould  ceafe  to  operate.  Human 
life  would  prefent  no  objects  Sufficient  to  roufe  the 
mind ;  to  kindle  the  Spirit  of  enterprife ;  or  to  urge 
the  hand  of  induftry.  If  the  mere  fenfe  of  duty  en¬ 
gaged  a  good  man  to  take  Some  part  in  the  bufinefs  of 
the  world,  the  talk,  when  Submitted  to,  would  prove 
diftafteful.  Even  the  preservation  of  life  would  be 
flighted,  if  he  were  not  bound  to  it  by  the  authority  of 
God.  I  mpatient  of  his  confinement  within  this  taber¬ 
nacle  of  duff,  languilhing  for  the  happy  day  of  his 
translation  to  thofe  glorious  regions,  which  were  dis¬ 
played  to  his  fight,  he  would  Sojourn  on  earth  as  a  me¬ 
lancholy  exile.  Whatever  Providence  has  prepared  for 
the  entertainment  of  man,  would  be  viewed  with  con¬ 
tempt.  Whatever  is  now  attractive  in  Society,  would 
appear  infipid.  In  a  word,  he  would  be  no  longer  a 
fit  inhabitant  of  this  world,  nor  be  qualified  for  thofe 
exertions  which  are  allotted  to  him  in  his  prefent  Sphere 
of  being.  But,  all  his  faculties  being  fublimated  above 
Vol.  I.  E 
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the  meafure  of  humanity,  he  would  be  in  the  condition 
cf  a  being  of  fuperior  order,  who,  obliged  to  refide 
amonp-  men,  would  regard  their  purfuits  with  fcorn, 
as  dreams,  trifles,  and  puerile  amuferxients  of  a  day. 

But  to  this  reafoning  it  may  perhaps  be  replied,  that 
fuch  confequences  as  I  have  now  hated,  fuppofing  them 
to  follow,  deferve  not  much  regard.  For  what  though 
the  prefent  arrangement  of  human  affairs  were  entirely 
changed,  by  a  clearer  view,  and  a  Wronger  impreflion 
of  our  future  hate?  Would  not  fuch  a  change  prove 
the  higheft  blefling  to  man  ?  Is  not  his  attachment  to 
worldly  objeHs  the  great  fource  both  of  his  mifery  and 
his  guilt  ?  Employed  in  perpetual  contemplation  of  hea¬ 
venly  objedls,  and  in  preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of 
them,  would  he  not  become  more  virtuous,  and  of 
courfe  more  happy,  than  the  nature  of  his  prefent  em¬ 
ployments  and  attachments  permits  him  to  be.  Allow- 
Ino-  for  a  moment,  die  con  sequence  to  be  fuch,  this 
much  is  yielded,  that,  upon  the  fuppofition  which  was 
made,  man  would  not  be  the  creature  which  he  now 
is,  nor  human  life  the  (late  which  we  bow  behold. 
How  far  the  change  would  contribute  to  his  welfare, 


comes  to  be  confidered. 

If  there  be  any  principle  fully  afcertained  by  religion, 
it  is,  that  this  life  was  intended  for  a  date  of  trial  and 
improvement  to  man.  His  preparation  for  a  better 
world  required  a  gradual  purification,  carried  on  by 
fleps  of  progreliive  difcipline.  i  he  fituation,  there¬ 
fore,  here  afifgned  him,  was  fuch  as  to  anfwer  thisde- 
fignj  by  calling  forth  all  his  active  powers,  by  giving 
full  fcope  to  his  moral  difpofitions,  and  bringing  to  light 
his  whole  character.  Hence  it  became  proper,  that  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  temptation  fliould  ariie  in  die  collide  or  his 
duty.  Ample  rewards  were  promised  to  virtue  :  but 
thefe  rewards  were  left,  as  yet,  in  obicuiity  ano  oiltant 
DrolpeCl.  The  impreffions  of  fenfe  were  fo  balanced 
Lainft  the  difeoveries  of  immortality,  as  to  allow  a 
confiiH  between  faith  and  fenfe,  between  ccnfcience 
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and  defire,  between  prefent  pleafure  and  future  good 
In  this  conflict,  the  fouls  of  rood  men  are  tried,  im- 
proved,  and  ftrengthened.  In  this  field,  their  honours 
are  reaped.  Here  are  formed  the  capital  virtues  of  for¬ 
titude,  temperance, and  felf- denial — moderation  in  pros¬ 
perity — patience  in  adverfity— -fubmiflion  to  the  will 
of  God-— and  charity  and  forgivenefs  to  men,  amidfl 
the  various  competitions  of  worldly  intereft. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  divine  wifdom,  for  man's  im¬ 
provement.  But  put  the  cafe,  that  the  plan  devifed  by 
human  wifdom  were  to  take  place,  and  that  the  re¬ 
wards  of  the  juft  were  to  be  more  fully  difplayed  to 
view  ;  the  exercife  of  all  thofe  graces,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  would  be  entirely  fuperfeded.  Their  very 
names  would  be  unknown.  Every  temptation  being 
withdrawn,  every  worldly  attachment  being  fubdued 
by  the  overpowering  difeoveries  of  eternity,  no  trial 
of  fincerity,  no  diferimination  of  characters,  would  re¬ 


main  :  no  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  thofe  ac¬ 
tive  exertions,  which  are  the  means  of  purifying  and 
per  feeling  the  good.  On  the  competition  between  time 
and  eternity,  depends  the  chief  exercife  of  human  vir¬ 
tue.  The  obfeurity,  which  at  prefent  hangs  over  eter¬ 
nal  objects,  preferves  the  competition.  Remove  that 
obfeurity,  and  you  remove  human  virtue  from  its  place. 
Yon  overthrow  that  whole  fyftem  of  difeipline,  by 
which  imperfect  creatures  are,  in  this  life,  gradually 
trained  up  for  a  more  perfect  ftnte. 

This,  then,  is  the  conclulion  to  whicli  at  laft  we  ar¬ 
rive  :  that  the  lull  ddplay,  which  was  demanded,  of 
the  heavenly  glory,  would  be  lo  far  from  improving 
the  human  foul,  that  it  would  abolifh  thofe  virtues  and 
duties,  which  are  the  great  inftruments  of  its  improve¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  uniuitable  to  the  character  of  man 
in  every  view,  either  as  an  active  being,  or  a  moral 
agent.  It  would  difqualify  him  for  taking  part  in  the 
aftairs  of  the  world,  for  relifhi ng  the  pleafures,  or  for 
difeharging  the  duties  of  life.  In  a  word,  it  would  en« 
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tirely  defeat  the  purpofe  of  his  being  placed  *on  this 
earth.  And  the  quedion,  why  the  Almighty  has  been 
pleafed  to  leave  a  fpiritual  world,  and  the  future  ev¬ 
idence  of  man,  under  fomuch  obfcurity,  refolves  in  the 
end  into  this,  why  there  lliould  be  fuch  a  creature  as 
man  in  the  univerfe  of  God?  Such  is  the  iffue  of  the 
improvements  propofed  to  be  made  on  the  plans  of 
Providence.  They  add  to  the  difcoveries  of  the  fuperi- 
Or  wifdcin  of  God,  and  of  the  prefumption  and  folly 
of  man. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  new  appears,  that  no 
reafonable  objection  to  the  belief  of  a  future  date  ari- 
fes,  from  the  imperfect  difcoveries  of  it  which  we  en¬ 
joy — from  the  difficulties  that  are  mingled  with  its 
evidences — from  on  y  feeing  as  through  a  glafs,  darkly , 
and  being  left  to  walk  by  faith ,  and  not  by  fght.  It 
cannot  be  otherwife,  it  ought  not  to  be  otherwife,  in 
our  prefent  date.  The  evidence  which  is  afforded, 
is  fufficient  for  the  conviction  of  a  candid  mind,  luffi- 
cient  for  a  rational  ground  of  conduCt  ;  though  not  fo 
driking,  as  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  the  pre- 
fent  world,  or  altogether  to  overcome  the  impredion 
of  fenlible  objects.  In  fuch  evidence  it  becomes  us  to 
acquiefce,  without  indulging  either  doubts  or  com¬ 
plaints,  on  account  of  our  not  receiving  all  the  fatis- 
faCtion  which  we  fondly  dedre,  but  which  our  prefent 
immaturity  of  being  excludes.  For,  upon  the  fuppufi- 
tion  of  immortality,  this  life  is  no  other  than  the  child¬ 
hood  of  evidence  :  and  the  mealuresof  our  know  ledge 
mud  be  proportioned  to  iuch  a  date.  1  o  the  luccef- 
five  dages  of  human  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age, 
belong  certain  peculiar  attachments,  certain  cares,  de- 
fires,  and  intereds  ;  which  open  not  abruptly,  but  by 
gradual  advances  on  the  mind,  as  it  becomes  fit  to  le- 
ceive  them,  and  is  prepared  for  aCling  the  part  to 
which,  in  their  order,  they  pertain.  Fence,  in  the 
education  of  a  child,  no  one  thinks  of  inspiring  him 
all  at  once  with  the  knowledge,  the  fentiments,  and 
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views  of  a  man,  and  with  contempt  for  the  exercifes 
and  amufements  of  childhood.  On  the  contrary,  em¬ 
ployments  fuited  to  his  age  are  allowed  to  occupy  him. 
By  thefe  his  powers  are  gradually  unfolded  :  and  ad¬ 
vantage  is  taken  of  his  youthful  purfuits,  to  improve 
and  drengthen  his  mind  ;  till,  dep  by  dep,  he  is  led 
on  to  higher  profpeds,  and  prepared  for  a  larger  and 
more  important  fcene  of  adion. 

This  analogy,  which  fo  happily  illudrates  the  pre-« 
fent  condud  of  the  Deity  towards  man,  deferves  at¬ 
tention  the  more,  as  it  is  the  very  illudration  ufed  by 
the  apoftle,  when  treating  of  this  fubjed  in  the  con¬ 
text.  Now ,  fays  he,  1  ve  kno  w  in  part:  but  when  that, 
which  is  perfect,  is  come ,  that ,  which  is  in  part ,  (hall 
he  done  away,  IVhen  1  was  a  child,  1  f poke  as  a  child,  1 
underftood  as  a  child,  1  thought  as  a  child  :  but  when  I 
became  a  man,  1  put  away  childifh  things.  For'  now  we 
fee  through  a  glafs ,  darkly  ;  but  then ,  j ace  to  face  : 
Now  1  know  in  part  :  but  then,  1  shall  know  even  as  I 
am  known.  Under  the  care  of  the  Almighty,  our  edu¬ 
cation  is  now  going  on,  from  a  mortal  to  an  immor-  - 
tal  date.  As  much  light  is  let  in  upon  us,  as  we  can 
bear  without  injury.  When  the  objeds  become  too  * 
fplendid  and  dazzling  for  our  light,  the  curtain  is 
drawn.  Exercifed  in  fuch  a  field  of  adion,  asfuits  the 
ftrength  of  our  unripened  powers,  we  are,  at  the  fame 
time,  by  proper  profpeds  and  hopes,  prompted  to  > 
afpire  towards  the  manhood  of  our  nature,  the  time 
when  childish  things  shall  he  put  away.  But  dill,  be¬ 
twixt  thofe  future  profpeds,  and  the  imprefiion  of  pre-  . 
fent  objeds,  fuch  an  accurate  proportion  is  edablifhed, 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  lhall  not  produce  a  total  contempt 
of  earthly  things,  while  we  afpire  to  thofe  that  are 
heavenly;  and  on  the  other,  fhall  not  encourage  fuch 
a  degree  of  attachment  to  our  prefent  date,  as  would 
render  us  unworthy  of  future  advancement.  In 
a  word,  the  whole  courfe  of  things  is  fo  ordered, 
diat  we  neither,  by  an  irregular  and  precipitate  edu»- 
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cation,  become  men  too  Toon  ;  nor  by  a  fond  and  tri¬ 
fling  indulgence,  be  fuffered  to  continue  children  for 
ever. 

Let  the  1  e  reflexions  not  only  remove  the  doubts 
which  may  arife  from  our  obfeure  knowledge  of  im¬ 
mortality,  but  likewife  produce  the  higheft:  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  wifdom  of  our  Creator.  The  ftrudure  of 
the  natural  world  affords  innumerable  inftances  of  pro¬ 
found  defign,  which  no  attentive  fpedator  can  fur- 
vev  without  wonder.  In  the  moral  world,  where  the 
workmanfhip  is  of  much  finer  and  more  delicate  con¬ 
texture,  fubjeds  of  Hill  greater  admiration  open  to 
view.  But  admiration  muft  rife  to  its  higheft  point, 
when  thole  parts  of  the  moral  conftitution,  which,  at 
fir  ft,  were  reputed  blemifhes,  which  carried  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  objections,  either  to  the  wifdom  or  the 
goodnefs  of  Providence,  are  difeovered,  on  more  ac¬ 
curate  infpedion,  to  be  a dj lifted  with  the  mod  exqui- 
Fite  propriety.  W e  have  now  Teen,  that  the  darknefs 
of  man’s  condition  is  no  leis  elfential  to  his  well-being, . 
than  the  light  which  he  enjoys.  His  internal  powers, 
and  his  external  fituation,  appear  to  be  exactly  fitted 
to  each  other.  Thofe  complaints,  which  we  are  apt 
to  make,  of  our  limited  capacity  and  narrow' views,  of 
our  inability  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  future  def- 
tination  of  man,  are  found,  from  the  foregoing  ob¬ 
servations,  to  be  juft  as  unreafonable,  as  the  childifh 
complaints  of  our  not  being  formed  with  a  microfco- 
pic  eye,  nor  furnifhed  with  an  eagle’s  wing  ;  that  is, 
of  not  being  endowed  with  powers  which  would  fub- 
vert  the  nature,  and  counterad  the  laws,  ofour  prefent 
Bate. 

In  order  to  do  juftice  to  the  fubjed,  I  muft:  obferve, 
that  the  fame  reafoning,  which  has  been  now  employ¬ 
ed  with  refped  to  our  knowledge  of  immortality,  is 
equally  applicable  to  many  other  branches  of  intellec¬ 
tual  knowledge.  Thus,  why  we  are  permitted  to  know 
fo  little  of  the  nature  of  that  Eternal  J3eing  who  rule* 
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the  univerfe — why  the  manner,  in  which  he  operates- 
on  the  natural  and  moral  world,  is  wholly  concealed — 
why  we  are  kept  in  fuch  ignorance,  with  rclped  to 
the  extent  of  his  works,  to  the  nature  and  agency  of 
fpiritual  beings,  and  even  with  refped  to  the  union 
between  our  own  foul  and  body  :  to  all  thefe,  andfe- 
veral  other  enquiries  of  the  fame  kind,  which  often 
employ  the  folicitous  refearches  of  fpeculative  men, 
the  anfwer  is  the  fame,  that  was  given  to  the  interefl- 
ing  queftion  which  makes  the  fubjecl  of  our  difeourfe. 
The  degree  of  knowledge  defired,  would  prove  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  defign,  and  with  the  proper  bufi- 
nefs  of  this  life.  It  would  raife  us  to  a  fphere  too  ex¬ 
alted  ;  would  reveal  objects  too  great  and  ftriking  for 
our  prefent  faculties;  would  excite  feelings  too  ftrong 
for  us  to  bear ;  in  a  word,  would  unfit  us  for  thinking 
or  acting  like  human  creatures.  It  is  therefore  re- 
ferved  for  a  more  advanced  period  of  our  nature;  and 
the  hand  of  infinite  wifdom  hath  in  mercy  drawn  a 
veil  over  feenes,  which  would  overpower  the  fight  of 
mortals. 

One  infhnce,  in  particular,  of  divine  wifdom,  is  fo 
iliuftrious,  and  correfponds  fo  remarkably  with  our  pre¬ 
sent  fubjeft,  that  I  cannot  pafs  it  over  without  notice  ; 
that  is,  the  concealment  under  which  Providence  has 
placed  the  future  events  of  our  life  on  earth.  The  de- 
hre  of  penetrating  into  this  unknown  region,  has  ever 
been  one  of  the  inofl  anxious  pafTions  of  men.  It  has 
often  feized  the  wife  as  well  as  the  credulous,  and  giv¬ 
en  rife  to  many  vain  and  impious  fuperftitions  through¬ 
out  the  whole  earth.  Burning  with  curiofity  at  the 
approach  of  fome  critical  event,  and  impatient  under 
the  perplexity  of  conjecture  and  doubt/  how  cruel  is 
Providence,  we  are  apt  to  exclaim,  in  denying  toman 
the  power  of  forefight,  and  in  limiting  him  to  the  know-, 
ledge  of  the  prefent  moment  ?  Were  he  permitted  to 
look  forward  into  the  courfe  of  defiiny,  how  much 
more  fuitably  would  he  be  prepared  for  the  various. 
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turns  and  changes  in  his  life?  With  what  moderation 
would  he  enjoy  his  profperity  under  the  fore-knowledge 
of  an  approaching  reverfe  ?  And  with  what  eagernefs 
be  prompted  to  improve  the  flying  hours,  by  feeing 
the  inevitable  term  draw  nigh,  which  was  to  finifli  his 
courfe  ? 

But  while  fancy  indulges  fuch  vain  defires  and  cri¬ 
minal  complaints,  this  coveted  fore -knowledge  muff 
clearly  appear  to  the  eye  of  realon,  to  be  the  moft  fatal 
gift  which  the  Almighty  could  beftow.  If,  in  this  pre- 
fent  mixed  (fate,  all  the  fucceflive  fcencs  of  dillrefs, 
through  which  we  are  to  pafs,  were  laid  before  us  in 
one  view,  perpetual  fadnefs  would  overcaft  our  life. 
Hardly  would  any  traufient  gleams  of  intervening  joy 
be  able  to  force  their  way  through  the  cloud.  Faint 
would  be  the  relifh  of.pleafures,  of  which  we  forefaw 
the  dole  ;  infupportable  the  burden  of  afflictions,  un- 
der  which  we  were  oppreffed  by  a  load  not  only  of 
prefect,  but  of  anticipated  forrows.  Friends  would 
begin  their  union,  with  lamenting  the  day  which  was 
to  diffolve  it ;  and,  with  weeping  eye,  the  parent  would 
every  moment  behold  the  child  whom  he  knew  he  was, 
to  lofe.  In  fliort,  as  foon  as  that  myflerious  veil,  which 
now  covers  futurity,  was  lifted  up,  all  the  gaiety  of 
life  would  difappear  ;  its  flattering  hopes,  its  pleafing 
illufions,  would  vanifh  ;  and  nothing  but  its  vanity  and 
fadnefs  remain.  The  forefight  of  the  hour  of  death 
would  continually  interrupt  the  courfe  of  human  affairs  : 
and  the  overwhelming  profpeCt  of  the  future,  inftead 
of  exciting  men  to  proper  adivity,  would  render  them 
immoveable  with  coniternation  and  difmay. — How 
much  more  friendly  to  man  is  that  mixture  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  ignorance,  which  is  allotted  him  in  this 
date  !  Ignorant  of  the  events  which  are  to  befal  us, 
and  of  the  precife  term  which  is  to  conclude  our  life, 
by  this  ignorance  our  enjoyment  of  prefent  objeds  is 
flavoured  :  and  knowing  that  death  is  certain,  and  that 
human  affairs  are  full  cf  change,  by  this  knowledge  ourr 
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attachment  to  thofe  objedts  is  moderated.  Precifely  in 
the  fame  manner,  as,  by  the  mixture  of  evidence  and 
obfcurity  which  remains  on  the  profpecl  of  a  future 
if  ate,  a  proper  balance  is  preferved  betwixt  our  love 
of  this  life,  and  our  defire  of  a  better. 

The  longer  that  our  thoughts  dwell  on  this  fubjedl* 
the  more  we  mud  be  convinced,  that  in  nothing  the 
divine  wifdom  is  more  admirable,  than  in  proportion¬ 
ing  knowledge  to  the  necedities  of  man.  In  Read  of 
lamenting  our  condition,  that  we  are  permitted  only* 
to  fee  as  through  a  glafs,  darkly ,  we  have  reafon  to 
blefs  our  Creator,  no  lefs  for  what  he  hath  concealed, 
than  for  what  he  hath  allowed  ns  to  know.  He  is 
wonderful  in  counfel ,  as  he  is  excellent  in  working.  He  is 
wife  in  heart ;  and  his  thoughts  are  deep.  How  unfear ch- 
able  are  the  riches  of  the  wifdom  of  the  knowledge  of God  ! 

From  the  whole  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the 
fubjeff,  this  important  inffruclion  arifes,  that  the  great 
defignof  all  the  knowledge, and  in  particular  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  knowledge  which  God  hath  afforded  us,  is,  to  fit 
us  for  difcharging  the  dutiesof  life.  No  ufelefsdifcoveries 
are  made  to  us  in  religion  :  no  difcoveries  even  of 
ufeful  truths,  beyond  the  precife  degree  of  inform¬ 
ation,  which  is  fubfervient  to  right  conduct.  To  this 
great  end  all  our  information  points.  In  this  centre  all 
the  lines  of  knowledge  meet.  Life  and  immortality  are 
brought  to  light  in  the gofpel  ;  yet  net  fo  difplayed  as  to 
gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  world  with  an  aftouifhing 
Spectacle  ;  but  only  fo  far  made  known,  as  to  a  (Tift  and 
fupport  us  in  the  pradfice  of  our  duty.  If  the  difeovery 
were  more  imperfeft,  it  would  excite  no  defire  of  im¬ 
mortality  ;  if  it  were  more  full  and  Rriking,  it  would 
render  us  carelefs  of  life.  On  the  firft  fuppofition,  no 
fufneient  motive  to  virtue  would  appear ;  on  the  fe- 
cond,  no  proper  trial  of  it  would  remain.  In  the  one 
cafe,  we  thou  Id  think  and  aft  like  men,  who  have  their 
portion  only  in  this  world  ;  in  the  other  cafe,  like  men 
who  have  no  concern  with  this  world  at  all.  Whereas 
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now,  by  the  wife  confutation  of  heaven,  we  are 
placea  in  the  moil  favourable  fitnation  for  a&ing,  with 
propriety,  our  allotted  part  here ;  and  for  riling,  in 
due  courfe,  to  higher  honour  and  happinefs  hereafter. 

LiCs.  us  then  fecond  the  kind  intentions  of  Providence, 
and  a 61  upon  the  plan  which  it  hath  pointed  out. 
Checking  our  inquiiitive  folicitude  about  what  the 
Alnrgnty  hath  concealed,  let  us  diligently  improve 
w  hat  he  hath  made  known.  Inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
we  are  at  the  fame  time  candidates  for  heaven.  Look¬ 
ing  upon  thefe  as  only  different  views  of  one  confident 
character,  let  us  earn/  on  our  preparation  for  heaven, 
not  by  abftradling  ourfelves  from  the  concerns  of  this 
world,  but  by  fulfilling  the  duties  and  offices  of  every 
fiation  in  life.  Living  foberly,  right eoujly ,  and  godly  in 
the  prefent  world ,  let  us  look  for  that  hleffed  hope ,  and 
the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God ,  and  our  Saviour 
Jefus  ChrifL 

Before  I  conclude,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  the  reafoningsin  this  difeourfe  give  no  ground  to 
apprehend  any  danger  of  our  being  too  much  influ. 
enced  by  the  belief  of  a  future  Hate.  I  have  ihown 
the  hurtful  cifedfs  which  would  follow  from  too  bright 
and  full  a  difeovery  of  the  glory  of  that  Hate  :  and 
in  fhowing  this,  I  have  juffified  the  decree  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  which  permits  no  fuch  difeovery.  But  as  our 
nature  is  at  prefent  conifituted,  attached  by  fo  many 
ftrong  connexions  to  the  world  of  fenfe,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  communication  fo  feeble  and  dilfant  with  the 
world  of  fpirits,  we  need  fear  no  danger  from  culti¬ 
vating  intercourfe  with  the  latter  as  much  as  poffible. 
On  the  contrary,  from  that  intercourfe  the  chief  fe- 
curity  of  our  virtue  is  to  be  fought.  The  bias  of  our 
nature  leans  fo  much  towards  fenfe,  that  from  this 
fide  the  peril  is  to  be  dreaded,  and  on  this  fide  the 
defence  is  to  be  provided. 

Let  us  then  walk  by  faith .  Let  us  (Lengthen  this 
principle  of  action  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power.  Let.. 
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us  implore  the  divine  grace,  to  flrengthen  it  within 
us  more  and  more  :  that  we  may  thence  derive  an 
antidote  againft  that  lubtile  poifon,  which  inceilant 
commerce  with  the  objects  of  fenfe  diifufes  through 
oni  fouls  ;  that  we  may  hence  acquire  purity  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  manners,  fuited  to  our  divine  hopes  ;  and 
undefined  by  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  unlkaken  by 
its  terrors,  may  preferve  to  the  end  one  conftant  te- 
nour  of  integrity.  Till  at  la  ft,  having,  under  the  con- 
duct  of  chnftian  faith,  happily  finilhed  the  period  of 
diiciphne,  we  enter  on  that  ftate,  where  a  far  nobler 
icene  /hall  open  ;  where  eternal  objects  fhali  fhine  in 
tneir  native  fplendor  ;  where,  this  twilight  of  mortal 
lire  oeing  paft,  the  Sun  of  righteoufnefs  fhali  rile  ;  and 

ibat>  wJ3lcb  is  Perfe61>  being  come ,  "that,  i which  is  in 
party  Jnail  be  done  away . 


S  E  R .  M  O  N  V. 

On  the  Death  of  Christ. 

Preached  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 

Supper. 


John,  xvii.  1. 

Jefus  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  /aid,  Father  !  the 

hour  is  come  ; — 

rT',HESE  were  the  words  of  our  bleffed  Lord  on  a 
X  memorable  occalion  The  feaft  of  the  pafTcwer 
grew  nigh,  at  which  he  knew  that  lie  was  to  luifcr. 
lhe  night  was  arrived,  wherein  lie  was  to  lie  deli, 
vered  into  the  hands  oi  his  enemies.  He  hot!  feentthe 
evening  in  conference  with  his  difciples  ;  like  a  dyinjr 
father  m  the  midft  of  his  family,  mingling  coufo!atio«s 
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with  his  laft  inftru&ions.  When  he  had  ended  his  dif- 
■courfe  to  them,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven ,  and,  with 
the  words  which  I  have  now  read,  began  that  folemn 
prayer  of  interceiTion  for  the  church,  which  clofed  his 
miniftry.  Immediately  after,  he  went  forth  with  his 
difciples  into  the  garden  of  Gethfemane,  and  furren- 
dered  himfelf  to  thofe  who  came  to  apprehend  him. 

Such  was  the  fnuation  of  our  Lord  at  the  time  of  his 
pronouncing  thefe  words,  lie  faw'  his  million  on  the 
point  of  being  accomplished.  He  had  the  profpedtfull 
before  him,  of  all  that  he  was  about  to  fuller.  Father  ! 
the  hour  is  come.  What  hour  ?  An  hour  the  molt  cri¬ 
tical,  the  molt  pregnant  with  great  events,  fmce  hours 
had  begun  to  be  numbered,  lince  time  had  begun  to 
run.  It  was  the  hour  in  which  the  Son  of  God  was  to 
terminate  the  labours  or  his  impoi  tant  life,  by  a  death 
{till  more  important  and  illultrious — the  hour  of  aton¬ 
ing?  by  his  fufferings,  for  the  guilt  of  mankind- — the 
hour  of  accomplishing  prophecies,  types,  and  lymbols, 
which  had  been  carried  on  through  a  Series  of  ages — 
the  hour  of  concluding  the  oid,  and  oi  introducing  to 
world  the  new  difpenfation  of  religion— —tne  hour 
of  his  triumphing  over  the  w  orld,  and  death,  and  hell 
—the  hour  of  his  erecting  that  fpiritual  kingdom  which 
is  to  lalt  for  ever.  Such  is  the  hour,  fuch  are  the  events, 
which  you  are  to  commemorate  in  t lie  lacrament  oi  oui 
Lord’s  lupper.  I  lliall  attempt  to  let  them  befoie  you 
as  proper  iubje&s,  at  this  time,  of  your  devout  medi¬ 
tation.  To  difplay  them  in  their  genuine  majelty,  is 

beyond  the  ability  of  man.  .  . 

I.  This  was  the  hour,  in  which  Chriit  was  glori¬ 
fied  by  his  fufferings.  I  he  whole  of  his  Lie  had  dd- 
covered  much  real  greatnefs,  under  a  mean  appear¬ 
ance.  Through  the  cloud  or  his  humiliation,  his  native 
ludre  often  broke  forth  ;  bur  never  did  it  dune  fo 
bright,  as  in  this  lad,  this  trying  hour  It  was  indeed 
the  hour  of  diftrefs,  and  of  blood.  He  knew  it  to  be 
fach  •  and  when  he  uttered  the  words  of  the  text, 
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he  had  before  his  eyes,  the  executioner  and  the  ciofs, 
the  fcourge,  the  nails,  and  the  fpear.  but  by  proi- 
pedts  of  this  nature,  his  foul  was  not  to  be  overcome. 
It  is  diftrefs  which  ennobles  every  great  chamber  :  and 
diftrefs  was  to  glorify  the  Son  of  God.  fie  was  now 
to  teach  all  mankind,  by  his  example,  how  to  fufler  and 
to  die.  He  was  to  hand  forth  before  his  enemies,  as 
the  faithful  witnefs  of  the  truth  ;  jollifying,  by  his  be¬ 
haviour,  the  character  which  he  a  (Turned,  and  fealing 
with  his  blood  the  do&rine  which  he  taught. 

What  magnanimity  in  all  his  words  and  aftions  on 
this  great  occafion  !  The  court  of  Herod,  the  judg¬ 
ment-hall  of  Pilate,  the  hill  of  Calvary,  were  fo  many 
theatres  prepared  for  hisdifplaying  all  the  virtues  of  a 
con  If  ant  and  patient  mind.  When  led  forth  to  fuffer, 
the  firit  voice,  which  we  hear  from  him,  is  a  generous 
lamentation  over  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate,  though 
guilty,  country  :  and,  to  the  faff  moment  of  his  life,  we 
behold  him  in  polTeiTion  of  the  fame  gentle  and  bene¬ 
volent  fpirit.  No  upbraiding,  no  complaining  expref- 
fion  efcaped  from  his  lips,  during  the  long  and  painful 
approaches  of  a  cruel  death.  He  betrayed  no  fymptom 
of  a  weak  or  a  vulgar,  of  a  difcornpofed  or  impatient 
mind.  With  the  utmoft  attention  of  filial  tendernefs, 
he  committed  his  aeed  mother  to  the  care  of  his  be- 
loved  difciple*.  With  all  the  dignity  of  a  fovereign, 
lie  conferred  pardon  on  a  penitent  fellow- fufTerer. 
With  a  greatnefs  of  mind  beyond  example,  he  fpent 
his  laft  moments  in  apologies  and  prayers,  for  thofc 
who  were  fhedding  his  blood. 

By  wonders  in  heaven,  and  wonders  cn  earth,  was 
this  hour  diftinguifhed.  All  nature  feemed  to  feel  it : 
and  the  dead  and  the  living  bore  witnefs  to  its  impor¬ 
tance.  The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain.  The 
earth  fliook.  There  was  darknefs  over  all  the  land. 
The  graves  were  opened  :  and  many,  vjI:o  fltpt,  aroft , 
a ; ui  went  into  the  Holy  City.  Nor  were  thefe  the  only 

*  See  John,  xix.  26,  27. 
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prodigies  of  this  awful  hour.  The  moft  hardened  hearts 
were  fubdued  and  changed.  The  judge,  who,  in  or¬ 
der  to  gratify  the  multitude,  pafled  fen  ten  ce  againfl 
him,  publicly  attefted  his  innocence.  1  he  Roman  cen¬ 
turion,  who  prefided  at  the  execution,  glorified  Cod , 
and  acknowledged  the  fufferer  to  be  more  than  man* 
After  he  f aw  the  things  -which  had  paffed ,  he  Jaidy  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  was  a  righteous  per f on  ;  truly  this  was  the  Son 
of  God \  'J  he  Jewifh  malefactor,  who  was  crucified 
with  him,  add  refled  him  as  a  king,  and  implored  his 
favour.  Even  the  crowd  of  infenfible  fpedtators,  who 
had  come  forth  as  to  a  common  fpeCtacle,  and  who 
began  with  clamours  and  inful ts,  returned  home  fmiting. 
their  hreafis.  Look  back  on  the  heroes,  the  philoio- 
phers,  die  legiflators  of  old.  View  them  in  their  laft 
moments.  Recal  every  circumftance  which  diftin- 
guhhed  their  departure  from  the  world.  Where  can 
you  find  fuch  an  aflemblage  of  high  virtues,  and  of 
great  events,  as  concurred  at  the  death  of  Chrilt  ? 
Where,  fo  many  teftimonies  given  to  the  dignity  of 
the  dying  perfon,  by  earth,  arid  by  heaven? 

II.  This  was  the  hour  in  which  Chrift  atoned  for 
the  fins  of  mankind,  and  accomplifhed  our  eternal  re¬ 
demption.  It  was  the  hour,  when  that  great  facrifice 
was  offered  tip,  the  efficacy  of  which  reaches  back  to 
the  firft  tranfgreffion  of  man,  and  extends  forward  to 
the  end  of  time  ;  the  hour,  when,  from  the  crofs, 
as  from  an  high  altar,  the  blood  was  flowing,  which 
wafhed  away  the  guilt  of  the  nations. 

This  awful  difpenfation  of  the  Almighty  contains 
rayfteries  which  are  beyond  the  difcovery  of  man.  It 
is  one  of  thofs  things,  into  which  the  angels  dejire  to 
look.  What  has  been  revealed  to  us,  is,  that  the  death 
of  Chrift  was  the  interpofition  of  heaven  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  ruin  of  human  kind.  We  know,  that  under 
the  government  of  Get!,  mifery  is  the  natural  confe- 
quence  of  guilt.  After  rational  creatures  had,  by  their 
criminal  conduCl,  introduced  diforder  into  the  divine 
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kingdom,  there  was  no  ground  to  believe,  that  by 
their  penitence  and  prayers  alone,  they  could  preven  t 
the  deftru&ion  which  threatened  them.  The  prevalence 
of  propitiatory  farcifkes  throughout  the  earth,  pro- 
daims  it  to  be  the  general  fen fe  of  mankind,  thatmere 
repentance  was  not  of  lufficient  avail  to  expiate  On,  or 
to  Hop  its  penal  effects.  By  the  conftantallulions  which 
are  carried  on  in  the  New  Teftainent  to  the  facrifices 
under  the  Law,  as  pre-lignifyinga  great  atonement  made 
by  Chrift — and  by  the  ftrong  expreffions,  which  are 
uled  m  defcribing  the  effects  of  his  death,  the  facred. 
writers  ffiow,  as  plainly  as  language  allows,  that  there 
was  an  efficacy  in  his  fufferings,  far  beyond  that  of 
tuere  example  and  inftruition.  The  nature  and  extent 
ol  that  efficacy,  we  are  unable,  as  yet,  fully  to  trace. 

at  t  we  are  capable  of  beholding  :  and  the  \\dfdom  of 
Wnat  we  behold,  we  have  reafon  to  adore.  We  oil. 
cern  in  this  plan  of  redemption,  the  evil  of  fin  ftron<dy 
exhibited ;  and  the  juftice  of  the  divine  government 
awfully  exemplified,  in  Chrift  fufFering  for  finners. 
But  let  us  not  imagine,  that  our  prefent  difcov  eries 
uniold  the  whole  influence  of  the  death  of  Chrift.  It 
is  connected  with  caufes  into  which  we  cannot  pene¬ 
trate.  It  produces  conferences  too  extenfive  for  us 
to  explore.  Cod’s  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts .  In 
all  things  we  fee  only  in  part ;  and  here,  if  any  where, 
we  lee  alio  as  through  aglafs ,  darkly. 

This,  however,  is  fully  manifeft,  that  redemption 

one  of  the  moft  glorious  works  of  the  Almighty.  If 
the  hour  of  the  creation  of  the  world  was  grear  and 
llluftnous— that  hour,  when,  from  the  dark  and  form- 
ieismafs,  this  fair  fyftem  of  nature  arofe  at  the  divine 

lTtZard'''?Zbjl) i!he  ™fnh£Jiars  >¥?• together,  and 
1  the  fans  of  Godfhouted  for  joy.—no  lefs  iliuftrious  is 

the  hour  of  the  reftoration  of  the  world  •  the  hour 

when,  from  condemnation  and  mifery,  it  emerged  into 

happmefs  and  peace.  With  lefs  external  majefty  it  was 

attended,  but  is,  on  that  account,  the  more  wonderful. 
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that  under- an  appearance- fo  fiaiple,  fuch  great  events 
were  covered. 

III.  In  this  hour  the  long  feries  of  prophecies,  vi¬ 
sions,  types,  and  figures,  was  accomplilhed.  This  was 
the  centre  in  which  they  ail  met;  this  the  point  to¬ 
wards  which  they  had  tended  and  verged,  throughout 
the  courle  of  fo  many  generations,  ton  behold  the 
law  and  tiie  prophets  Handing,  if  we  may  fpealc  fo,  at 
the  foot  of  the  crofs,  and  doing  homage.  You  behold 
Mofes  and  Aaron  hearing  the  ark  of  the  covenant ; 
David  and  Elijah  prefenting  the  oracle  of  teftsmony . 
You  behold  all  thepriefts  and  facrifices,  all  the  rights 
and  ordinances,  all  the  types  and  fymbols,  affembled 
together  to  receive  their  confuiinnatiou.  Without  iha 
death  of  Chrift,  the  worlhipand  ceremonies  of  the  law 
would  have  remained  a  pompous,  but  unmeaning  inlti- 
tution.  In  the  hour,  when  he  was  crucified,  the  hook 
■with  the /even  Jeals  was  opened.  Every  rite  aflumedits 
lignificancy  ;  every  prediction  met  its  event  ;  every 
fiy  mho!  difplayed  its  correfpondence. 

The  dark  and  feemingly  ambiguous  method  or  con¬ 
vey  ino-  important  difcoveries  under  figures  and  era- 
biems,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  facred  books.  Tlie^Spi- 
rit  of  God,  in  prefignifying  the  death  of  Chrift,  adopt- 
ed  that  plan,  according  to  which  the  whole  know¬ 
ledge  of  thofe  early  ages  was  propagated  through 
the’ world.  Under  the  veil  of  myfterious  alluliou, 
all  wifdom  was  then  concealed.  From  the  fenfible 
world,  images  were  every-where  borrowed  to  def- 
tribe  things  unfeen.  More  was  uudemood  to  be 
meant,  than  was  openly  expreffed.  By  enigmatical 
rites,  theprieft  communicated  his  doftrines  :  by  para¬ 
bles  and  allegories,  the  philoiopher^infirucled  his  1  - 
doles  :  even  the  legiflator,  by  figurative  layings, 
commanded  the  reverence  of  the  people.  Agreeably  to 
this  prevailing  mode  of  inftrucT.on  the  whole  dilpen- 
fation  of  the  old  teftament  was  fo  conducted  as  to 
be  the  lhadov/  and  the  figure  oi  a  ipintual  i)  ite..- 
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Every  remarkable  event, 

age,  under  the  law,  is  interpreted  in  the  new  tefta- 
ment,  as  bearing  fome  reference  to  the  hour  of  which 
we  treat.  If  Ifaac  was  laid  upon  the  altar  as  an  inno¬ 
cent  victim — if  David  was  driven  from  his  throne  by 
the  wicked,  and  reftored  by  the  hand  of  God — if  the 
brazen  ferpent  was  lifted  up,  to  heal  the  people — if 
the  rock  was  fmitten  by  Mofes,  to  furnifh  drink  in  the 
wilder nefs — all  were  types  of  Chrift,  and  alluded  to 
his  death. 

In  predicting  the  fame  event,  the  language  of  an¬ 
cient  prophecy  was  magnificent,  but  feemingly  con¬ 
tradictory  :  for  it  foretold  a  Meffiah,  who  was  to  be 
at  once  a  fufferer  and  a  conqueror.  The  Star  was  to 
come  out  of  Jacob ,  and  the  Branch  to  fpring  from  the 
flem  ofjeffe .  The  Angel  of  the  Covenant ,  the  Defire  of 
all  Nations ,  was  to  come  fuddenly  to  his  temple  ;  and  to 
him  was  to  be  the  gathering  of  the  people.  Yet  at  the 
fame  time,  he  was  to  be  defpifed  and  rejected  of 
men  :  he  was  to  be  taken  from  prifon  and  from  judg¬ 
ment,  and  to  be  led  as  a  la?nb  to  the  flaughter.  Though 
he  was  a  man  of  forrows  and  acquainted  with  grief  yet 
the  Gentiles  were  to  come  to  his  light ,  and  kings  to  the 
brightnefs  of  his  rifing.  I11  the  hour  when  Chrift  died, 
thofe  prophetical  riddles  were  folved  ;  thofe  feeming 
contradictions  were  reconciled.  The  obfcurity  of 
oracles,  and  the  ambiguity  of  types  vanifhed.  The 
fun  of  righteoufnefs  rofe  ;  and,  together  with  the  dawn 
of  religion,  thofe  fhadows paffed  away. 

IV.  This  was  the  hour  of  the  abolition  of  the  law 
and  the  introduction  of  the  gofpel  ;  the  hour  of  ter¬ 
minating  the  old,  and  of  beginning  the  new  difpen- 
fation  of  religious  knowledge  and  worfh ip,  through¬ 
out  the  earth.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  forms  the  mod 
auguft  era  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  hilt  or  y  of  man¬ 
kind.  When  Chrift  was  fuffering  on  the  croi's,  we  are 
informed  by  one  of  the  Evangelifts,  that  he  faid  1 
ihirji  ;  and  that  they  filled  a  fpunge  with  vinegar,  and 
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put  it  to  his  mouth.  After  he  had  tafted  the  vinegar's 
knowing  that  all  things  were  now  accomplijhed,  and  the 
fcriptures  fulfilled he  f aid,  It  isfinifhed *  ;  that  is,  this 
offered  draught  of  vinegar  was  the  laft  circumftance 
predicted  by  an  ancient  prophet  f,  that  remained  to 
be  fulfilled'.  Fhe  vifton  and  the  prophecy  are  now 
fealed  :  the  Molaic  difpenfation  is  clofed.  And  he 
bowed  his  head ,  and  gave  up  the  ghofi. 

It  isfmijhed.  When  he  uttered  thefe  words,  he 
changed  the  {fate  of  the  univerfe.  At  that  moment, 
the  law  ceafed,  and  the  gofipel  commenced.  "T  his  was 
the  ever  memorable  point  of  time,  which  feparated 
the  old  and  the  new  workl  from  each  other.  On  one 
fide  of  the  point  of  reparation,  you  behold  the  law, 
with  its  pr lefts,  its  facrifices,  and its  rites,  retiring  from 
fighc.  On  the  other  fide,  you  behold- thegofpel,  with 
its  ftmple  and  -  venerable  inftituticns,  coming  forward 
into  view.  Significantly  was  the  veil  of  the  temple 
rent  in-  this  hour  ;  for  the  glory  then  departed  from 
between  the  cherubims.  The  legal  high  prieft  deliver¬ 
ed  up  his  urim  and-  thtmimim,  his  breaft-plate,  hfs 
robes,  and  his  incenfs  :  and  Chrift  flood  forth  as  the 
great  High  Prieft  of  all  fucceeding  generations.  By 
that  one  Sacrifice,  which  he  now  offered,  he  abolifhed 
facrifices  for  ever.  Altars,  on  which  the  fire  had  blazed 
for  ages,  were  now  to  fin  ok  e  no  more.  Viffims  were 
no  more  to  bleed.  Not  with  the  blood  of  bulls  and goats, 
hut  with  his-  own  blood,  he  now  entered  into  the  holy  place-, 
there  to  appear:  in  the  prefence  of  God  for  us. 

This  was  the  hour  of  affociatioa  and  union  to  all 


the  worfilippers  of  Godl  When  Chrift  fa  id,  It  is  fi. 
nlfhed,  he  threw  down  the-  waif  of  partition  which 
had  fo  long  divided  the  Gentile  from  the  JOw.  He 
gathered  info-one,  all  the  faithful,  out  of  every  kindred 
and  people.  He  proclaimed  the  hour  to  be  come,  when 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  ftiould  be  no  longer 
confined  to  one  nation,  nor  his  worfhiptoone  temple  ; 
feut  over  all  the  ea^tii,  the.worlhippers  of  the  Father 

*  John,  x:x.  28^29*  30,  t*  Pfdkn  Ixiv*  21.. 
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fiioulc \ferve  him  in  fpirit  and  in  truth .  From  that  hour, 
they  who  dwelt  in  the  uttennoft  ends  of  the  earth, 
Jir angers  to  the  covenant  of  promife,  began  to  be  brought 
nigh .  In  that  hour,  the  light  of  the  gofpel  dawned 
from  afar  on  the  Britilh  iflands. 

During  a  long  courfe  of  ages,  Providence  feemed 
to  be  occupied  in  preparing  the  world  for  this  revo¬ 
lution.  The  whole  Jewilh  economy  was  intended  to 
ufher  it  in.  The  knowledge  of  God  was  preferred 
unextinguiihed  in  one  corner  of  the' world,  that  thence, 
in  due  time;  might  iffue  forth  the  light,  which  was  to 
overfpread  the  earth.  Sueceflive  revelations  gradually- 
enlarged  the  views  of  men  beyond  the  narrow  bounds 
of  Judaea,  to  a  more  extenlive  kingdom  of  God.  Signs 
and  miracles  awakened. their  expe&ation,  and  dire&ed 
their  eyes  towards  this  great' event*  Whether  God 
defcended  on  the -flaming  mountain,  or  fpoke  by  the 
Prophet^  voice — whether  he  feat tered  his  chofen 
people  into  captivity,  or  re-aflem bled  them  in  their 
own  land — he  was  ftill  carrying  on  a  progreflive  plan, 
which  was  accompliflied  at  the  death  of  Chrifl. 

Not  only  in  the  territories  of  Ifrael,  but  over  all  the 
earth,  the  great  difpenfations  of  Providence  refpeded 
the  approach  of  this  important  hour.  If  empires  rofe 

or  fell — if  war  di  vided,  or  peace  united  the  nations _ 

if  learning  civilized  their  manners,  orphilofophy  en¬ 
larged  their  views— all  was,  by  the  fecret  decree  of 
heaven,  made  to  ripen  the  world  for  that  fullnefs  of 
time ,  when  GhriA  was  to  publifli  the  whole  counfel  of 
God.  The  Perfian,  the  Macedonian,  the  Roman  con-' 
queror,  entered  upon  the  ftage  each  at  his  predi&ed 
period  ;  and,  though  he  meant  not  foy  neither  did  his  heart 
think  fo,  miniftered  to  this  hour.  The  revolutions  of 
power,  and  the  fucceflioh  of  monarchies,  were  fo  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Providence,  as  to  facilitate  the  progrefs  of 
the  gofpel  through  the- habitable  world,  after'- the  day 
had  arrived,  when  the ftoney  which  was  cut  out  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  without  hands,  fhould' become  a  great  mountain,  and 
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fill  the  earth  *.  This  was  the  day  which  Abraham  fans 
ajar  Ojf,  and  was  glad.  This  was  the  day,  which  many 
prophets  and  kings ,  and  righteous  men  defined  to  fee,  but 
could  not ;  the  day  for  which  the  earnejl  expedition  of 
the  creature ,  long  oppreffed  with  ignorance,  and  bewil¬ 
dered  in  fuperftition,  might  be  jultly  faid  to  wait . 

V.  This  was  the  hour  of  Chrift’s  triumph  over  all 
the  powers  of  darknefs ;  the  hour  in  which  he  over¬ 
threw  dominions  and  thrones,  /^  captivity  captive,  and 
gave  gifts  unto  men .  The  conteft,  which  the  kingdom 
of  darknefs  had  long  maintained  againfl  the  kingdom 
of  light,  was  now  brought  to  its  crifis.  The  period  was 
come,  when  the  feed  of  the  woman  fhould  hruife  the  head 
of  the  ferpent .  For  many  ages,  the  mod  grofs  fuperdi- 
tion  had  filled  the  earth.  The  glory  of  the  uncorruptible 
God  was  every  where,  except  in  the  land  of  Judaea,, 
changed  into  images  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to 
birds,  and  btafis,  and  creeping  things.  The  world,  which 
the  Almighty  created  for  himfelf,  feemed  to  have  be¬ 
come  a  temple  of  idols.  Even  to  vices  and  paflions  altars 
were  raifed  ;  and,  what  was  entitled  religion,  was  in 
efFeft  a  difcipline  of  impurity.  In  the  midft  of  thisuni- 
verfal  darknefs,  Satan  had  erefted  his  throne  ;  and  the 
learned  and  polifhed,  as  well  as  the  favage  nations,, 
bowed  down  before  him.  But  at  the  hour  when  Chrift 
appeared  on  the  crofs,  the  fignal  of  his  defeat  was 
given.  His  kingdom  fuddenly  departed  from  him ;  the 
reign  of  idolatry  palled  away  :  he  was  beheld  to  fall  like 
lightning  from  heaven.  In  that  houi,  the  foundation  of 
every  pagan  temple  fhook.  rXhe  flatus  of  eveiy  falfe 
god  tottered  on  its  bafe.  The  pried  fled  from  his  fall¬ 
ing  Ihrine  5  and  the  heathen  oracles  became  dumb  for 

As  on  the  crofs  Chrift  triumphed  over  Satan,  Jo  he 
overcame  his  auxiliary  the  world.  Long  had  it  a  flailed 
him  with  its  temptations  and  difcouragements.  In  this 
hour  of  fevere  trial,  he  furmounted  them  all.  Former¬ 
ly  he  bad  defpifed  the  pleafures  of  the  world.  He  now 

*  Dan.  ii.  34>  35* 
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baffled  its  terrors.  Hence  he  is  juftly  faid  to  have  cru¬ 
cified  the  world.  By  his  bufferings,  he  ennobled  d lit  1  eis  ; 
and  he  darkened  the  luitre  of  the  pomp  and  vanities  et 
life.  He  difeovered  to  his  followers  the  path  which 
leads,  through  affiiftion,  to  glory  and  to  victory  ;  and 
he  imparted  to  them  the  fame  fpint  which  enabled  him 
to  overcome.  My  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  In  this 
world  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ;  but  be  of  good  cheer  ; 

have  overcome  the  * world  # .  .  c 

Death,  alio,  the  laft  foe  of  man,  was  the  vl^in^ot 
this  hour.  The  formidable  appearance  ofthe  Ipedtre 
remained  :  but  his  dart  was  taken  away,  tor,  in  the 
hour  when  Chrifi  expiated  guilt,  he  difarmed  death, 
by  fecuring  the  refurredlion  of  the  }ufl.  When  he  laid 
-to  his  penitent  fellow  fufferer,  to-day  thou  (halt  be  wit ; 
me  in  paradife ,  he  announced  to  all  his  followers  the 
certainty  of  heavenly  blifs.  He  declared  the  cherubim  to 
be  difmiffed,  and  the  flaming  flvord  to  be  fheathed,  which 
had  been  appointed  at  the  fall,  to  keep  from  man  the 
way  ofthe  tree  of  life Faint,  before  this  peiiod,  ha 
been  the  hope,  indiftincl  the  prolpefl,  which  even 
good  men  enjoyed  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Life  and 
immortality  were  now  brought  to  light,  from  the  hill  of 
Calvary,  the  firft  clear  and  certain  view  was  given  to 
the  world,  of  the  everlafting  manfions.  Since  that 
hour,  they  have  been  the  perpetual  confolation  of  be¬ 
lievers  in  Chrifi.  Under  trouble,  they  footh  their 
minds  ;  amidfl  temptation,  they  fupport  their  virtue  ; 
and,  in  their  dying  moments,  enable  them  to  fay, 
0  death  !  where  is  thy  fling  ?  0  grave  !  where  is  thy  vie* 

tory  ? 

VI.  This  was  the  hour  when  our  Lord  erected  that 
fpiritual  kingdom  which  is  never  to  end.  How  vain  are 
the  counfels  and  defigns  of  men !  How  lnallow  is  the 
policy  of  the  wicked  !  How  fhort  their  triumphing  ! 
The  enemies  of  Chriff  imagined,  that  in  this  hour  they 
had  fuccefsfully  accomplifhed  their  plan  for  his  deflate- 
*  John  xvi.  33,  t  Gen,  iiL  24. 
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^  nC7  Relieved,  that  they  had  entirely  fcattered 
mall  party  of  his  followers,  and  had  extinguilbed 

5’^aTlandhlSh,0nOr  for  ever-  1,1  derifion,  theyad- 
drelTed  him  as  a  kmg.  They  clothed  him  with  purple 

lobes;  they  crowned  him  with  a  crown  of  thorns  • 
they  put  a  reed  into  his  hand  ;  and,  with  inciting 
mockery  bowed  the  knee  before  him.  Blind  and  impi- 
ousmen  !  How  little  did  they  know,  that  the  Almighty 
was  at  that  moment  fetting  him  w  a  king  on  the  hill  of 
Swn;  giving  him  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance,  and  the 
uttennoft  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  poftiffton  /  How  little 
did  they  know,  that  their  badges  of  mock  royalty  were, 
at  that  moment,  converted  into  the  fignals  of abfolute 
dominion  and  the  inftruments  of  irrefiftible  power  ! 
i  he  reed,  which  they  put  into  his  hands,  became  a 
rod  of  iron,  with  which  he  was  to  break  in  pieces  his 
enenues  ;  a  feeptre,  with  which  he  was  to  rule  the  uni- 
verfe  in  nghteoufnefs.  Thecrofs,  which  they  thought 
was  to  fhgmatize  him  with  infamy,  became  the  eniip-n 
01  his  renown.  Inftead  of  being  the  reproach  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  it  was  to  be  their  boaft  and  their  glory.  The 
crofs  was  to  /hine  on  palaces  and  churches,  throughout 
the  earth.  It  was  to  be  affumed  as  the  diftin&ion  of  the 
molt  powerful  monarchs,  and  to  wave  in  the  banner 
of  vidonous  armies,  when  the  memory  of  Herod  and 
Pilate  diould  be  accurfed ;  when  Jerusalem  fhould  be 

reduced  to  allies,  and  the  Jews  be  vagabonds  over  all 
the  world. 

Thefe  were  the  triumphs  which  commenced  at  this 
hour.  Our  Lord  faw  them  already  in  their  birth  ;  he 
faw  of  the  travail  of  his  foul ,  and  was  fatisfied.  He  be¬ 
held  the  word  of  God  going  forth,  conquering,  and 
to  conquer  ;  fubduing  to  the  obedience  of  his  laws, 
the  fubduers  of  the  world ;  carrying  light  into  the  re¬ 
gions  ot  darknefs,  and  mildnefs  into  the  habitations  of 
cruelty.  He  beheld  the  Gentiles  waiting  below  the  crofs 
to  receive  the  gofpel.  He  beheld  Ethiopia  and  the  ifles 
JIt  etching  out  their  bands  to  Cod j  the  dejert  beginning  t§ 
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b[f°m  af  the  rofe;  andthe  *»wMgc  of 

WM  n/e  h  tecar;lKr  a-  Z  waters  cmer  thi  fi«- 

he  rerK  ’  l  a’, ?  “M**-  As  a  conqueror, 
£  the;  field>  reviewing  his  triumphs  :  He 

Chri'  ,ea  l  andSaveu?  tkeghojt .  Front  that  1, our, 
Chrift  was  no  longer  a  mortal  man,  but  Head  aver  all 

atfls  Vhl  C  U7b;-  thC  S1™  KiriS  of  «^en  and 
angels  of  whofe  dommion  there  ihall  be  no  end  H,*. 

triumphs  (hall  perpetually  increafe  His  name  fhallen 

dure  f  or  ever  e  it  shall  lafi  as  hag  as  the  fun  ,  men  shall 

Jea  m  ht,n.-  and  all  nations  shall  call  him  ble/Fed. 

ever^1  WCre,  fhe,  tfanfaaions>  ruth  the  effedts  of  this 
ever-rneniorable  hour.  With  all  thofe  great  even 

was  the  mind  of  our  Lord  filled,  whence  hfted  ,  ! 

his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  faid,  Father,  the  hour  is  com. 

•  n.  r°ni  t  ,ls  Vlew>  which  we  have  taken  of  this  fnh" 

je"L’r  Permit  rne  to  fuggelf  what  ground  it  affords  to 
confide  in  the  mercy  of  God  for  the  rar,Ln  Tr 
to  trull  to  his  faithful nefs  for  rl  e  ~  P  ?  °  5 

tude  pl.'<,lluies  ;  Jnd  to  approach  to  him,  with  grati. 
tude  and  devotion,  m  adis  of  w  orfhip.  S 

in  the  firft  place,  tile  death  of  Chrift  nfFn»-,l 
ground  to  confide  in  the  divine  mercv  for  f  ,  US 

freely  gtve  Uf  all  things  *  ?  /his  is tZ  Z  f  ,, 

:he  dilcoveries  of  the  gofne1  (),,  .•  •  ,.a  'e  u*t  of 

yileinof  confolation,  which  it  hath  rei  7^  t]?argreat 
We  are  not  left  to  dubLus  anaVf  Upf7  men* 
:oncerning  the  condu-*!  which  C  a  rlcate  reaPonings, 

:o  hold  ,ob»,rd,  „iS  5S„dithVat«T  L“pea'd 

ps ]  fr,  tKr,  c  •  ^  lures,  Joiit  we  are 

vhich  ftrike  Ihe'mind  and  .il,unrious  fa«s, 

s  it  poiiibie to  bTet  ho*erdrce  irrefiftib,e-  F“-; 

have  endeavoured  to  defcribe,  were  «rrieT  b  ' 
he  Almighty  vain  ?  Did  he  excite  in  the  beam  ^ 

viii,  32 
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his  creatures,  fuch  encouraging  hopes,  without  any 
intention  to  fulfil  them  ?  Alter  l'o  long  a  preparation 
of  goodnefs,  could  he  mean  to  deny  forgivenels  10 
the  penitent  and  the  humble?  When  overcome  by 
the  fenfe  of  guilt,  man  looks  up  with  an  aftommed 
eve  to  the  juitice  of  his  Creator,  let  him  recol.edt 
that  hour,  of  which  the  text  fpeaks,  and  be- com¬ 
forted  1'he  fignals  of  divine  mercy,  erected  in  ms 
view,  are  too  Lfp.cuous  to  be  either  dhlrutted  or 

mlIn  the  next  place,  the  difcoveries  of  this  hour  af¬ 
ford  the  higher!  reafon  to  trull  in  the  divine  faith- 
fulnefs,  for  the  accompliihment  of  every  promile  winch 
remains  yet  unfulfilled.  For  this  was  the  hour  of 
the  completion  of  Cod’s  ancient  covenant.  Itwas 
the  performance  of  the  merry  promijed  to  the  path ers. 
"We" behold  the  confuinmation  ot  a  great  plan,  which, 
throughout  a  courfe  of  ages,  had  been  uniformly 
purfued  ;  and  winch,  agamlt  every  human  appear¬ 
ance,  was,  at  the  appointed  moment,  exactly  tum-ed. 
No  ■word,  that  is  gone  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord, 
shall  fail.  No  length  of  time  alters  his  purpolc.  No 
obltacies  can  retard  it.  1  owards  the  ends  accomplilh- 
ed  in  this  hour,  the  moil  repugnant  intlruments  were 
made  to  operate.  We  difcern  God  bending  to  his 
purpole,  the  jarring  paffions,  the  oppoftte  mteretts,  and 
even  the  vices  of  men— uniting  (eeming  conti  a « leties 
in  his  fchetne — making  the  wrath  of  man  to praijefim- 
oblioing  the  ambition  of  princes,  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jews,  the  malice  of  Satan,  all  to  concur,  e, the 
in  bringing  forward  this  hour,  or  in  completing  1 
tleftined  ettefts.  With  what  entire  confidence  ougni 
we  to  wait  for  die  fulfilment  of  all  his  other  p>°- 
miles  in  their  due  time— even  w  hen  events  are  mol 
embroiled,  and  the  profpect  is  molt  difcouraging  \  A 
trough  thou  J'ay eft,  Thou  ccnfl  not  fee  him,  yf  j  - 
ment  is  before  him  ;  therefore  truft  thou  in  hirm  jb 
attentive  only  to  perform  thy  duty:  leave  the  even 
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So  God  :  and  be  allured,  that  under  the  direction  of 
Lis  Providence,  all  things  shall  work  togethe?  foi  a 
happy  illue-. 

Laftly,  the  confideration  of  this  whole  fubject  tends 
to  excite  gratitude  and  devotion,  when  ve  approach 
to  God  in  acts  of  worfhip.  The  hour,  of  which  I 
have  difeourfed,  prefents  him  to  us  in  the  amiable 
light  of  the  Deliverer  of  mankind,  the  Redorer  of 
our  forfeited  hopes.  We  behold  the  greatnefs  of 
the  Almighty,  foftened  by  the  mild  radiance  of  con - 
defce'nfion  and  mercy.  We  behold  him  diminiflung 
the  awful  diftance,  at  which  we  hand  from  his  pre¬ 
fence,  by  appointing  for  us  a  Mediator  and  Inter- 
ceffor,  through  whom  the  humble  may,  without  dif- 
may,  approach  to  him  who  made  them.  Ry  iuch 
views  of  the  divine  nature,  chridian  faith  lays  the 
foundation  for  a  worfhip  which  (hall  be  at  once  ra¬ 
tional  and  affectionate  ;  a  worfhip,  in  which  the  light 
of  the  underflanding  fliall  concur  with  the  devotion 
of  the  heart,  and  the  mod  profound  reverence  be 
united  with  the  mod  cordial  love.  Chridian  faith 
is  not  a  fydem  of  fpeculative  truths.  It  is  not  a 
leffon  of  moral  inftrudion  only.  By  a  train  of  high 
difeoveries,  which  it  reveals-— by  a  fucceflion  of  in- 
tereding  objects  which  it  places  in  our  view— it  is 
calculated  to  elevate  the  mind,  to  purify  the  affedions, 
and,  by  the  affidance  of  devotion,  to  confirm  and 
encourage  virtue.  Such,  in  particular,  is  the  dope 
of  that  divine  inditution,  the  Sacrament  of  our  Lord’s 
Supper.  To  this  happy  purpofe  let  it  conduce,  by 
concentering,  in  one  driking  point  of  light,  all  that 
the  gofpel  has  difplayed  of  what  is  moil:  important 
to  man  Touched  with  jud  contrition  for  pad  of¬ 
fences,  and  filled  with  a  grateful  fenfe  of  divine  good- 
nefs,  let  us  come  to  the  altar  of  God  ;  and  with  a 
humble  faith  in  his  infinite  mercies  devote  ourfelves  to 
his  fervice  for  ever, 

Vol.  I. 
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sermon  vi. 

On  Gentleness. 

J  AMES,  iii.  I  7. 

The  wifdom  that  is  from  above,  is _ gentle _ 

np  O  be  wife  in  our  own  eyes— to  be  wife  in  the 
i-  opinion  of  the  world— and  to  be  wife  in  the 
fight  of  God,  are  three  things  fo  very  different,  as 
rarely  to  coincide.  One  may  often  be  wife  in  his  own 
eyes,  who  is  far  from  being  fo  in  the  judgment  of  the 
world  :  and  to  be  reputed  a  prudent  man  by  the  world, 
is  no  fecurity  for  being  accounted  wife  by  God.  As 
there  is  a  worldly  happinefs,  which  God  perceives  to 
be  no  other  than  difguifed  mifery—  as  there  are  world- 
ly  honours,  which,  in  his  eftimation,  are  reproach  ;  fo 
there  is  a  worldly  wifdoin,  which,  in  his  Jight  fis  foolish - 
nefs.  Gf  this  worldly  wifdom  the  characters  are  given 
in  the  context,  and  placed  in  contraft  with  thofe  of  the 
•wifdom  which  is  fr„m  above .  The  one  is  the  wifdoin 
of  the  crafty  ;  the  other,  that  of  the  upright.  The 
one  terminates  in  felfhhnefs  :  the  other,  in  charity.  The 
one  is  full  of  Jirife  and  hitter  envyings  ;  the  other  of 
mercy  and  of  good  fruits .  One  of  the  chief  characters, 

by  which  the  wifdom  from  above  is  diftinguifhed,  is 
gentlenefs ,  of  which  1  am  now  to  difeourfe.  Gf  this 
there  is  the  greater  occafion  to  difeourfe,  becaufe  it  is 
too  feldom  viewed  in  a  religious  light ;  and  is  more 
readily  conbdered  by  the  bulk  of  men,  as  a  mere  fe¬ 
licity  of  nature,  or  an  exterior  accomplifnment  of  man¬ 
ners,  than  as  a  Chriftian  virtue,  which  they  are  bound 
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to  cultivate.  I  (hall  firft  explain  the  nature  oi  this  vir¬ 
tue  ;  and  fhall  then  offer  fome  arguments  to  recom¬ 
mend,  and  fome  directions  to  facilitate,  the  practice 

of  it. 

I  begin  with  diftingmfhing  true  gentlenefs  from 
paflive  tamenefs  of  f pint ,  and  from  unlimited  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  manners  of  others.  That  paflive  tame¬ 
nefs,  which  fubmits,  without  hruggle,  to  every  en¬ 
croachment  of  the  violent  and  affuming,  forms  no  part 
of  chriftian  duty**  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  deftruc- 
tive  of  general  happinefs  and  order.  That  unlimited 
complaifance,  which,  on  every  occafion,  falls  in  with 
the  opinions  and  manners  of  otners,  is  i o  far  from  be¬ 
ing  a  virtue,  that  it  is  itfelf  a  vice,  and  the  parent  of 
many  vices  It  overthrows  all  fteadinefs  of  principle; 
and  produces  that  finful  conformity  with  the  world, 
which  taints  the  whole  character.  In  the  prefent  cor¬ 
rupted  hate  of  human  manners,  always  to  affent  and 
to  comply,  is  the  very  worft  maxim  we  can  adopt.  It 
is  impoffible  tofupport  the  purity  and  dignity  of  chrifti¬ 
an  morals,  without  oppofmg  the  world  on  various  oc¬ 
casions,  even  though  we  fhould  hand  alone.  That 
gentlenefs,  therefore,  which  belongs  to  virtue,  is  to 
be  carefully  diftingmfhed  from  the  mean  fpirit  of  cow¬ 
ards,  and  the  fawning  affent  of  fycophants.  It  re¬ 
nounces  no  juft  right,  from  fear.  It  gives  up  no  im¬ 
portant  truth,  from  flattery.  It  is,  indeed,  not  only 
confident  with  a  firm  mind,  but  it  neceffarily  requires 
a  manly  fpirit,  and  a  fixed  principle,  in  order  to  give 
it  any  real  value.  Upon  this  1  olid  ground  only,  the 
polifh  of  gentlenefs  can  with  advantage  be  fuperin- 
dueed . 

It  f lands  oppofed,  not  to  the  mod;  determined  regard 
for  virtue  and  truth,  but  to  bar  (line  fs  and  fcverity,  to 
pride  and  arrogance,  to  violence  and  oppreffion.  It  is, 
properly,  that  part  of  the  great  virtue  of  charity, 
which  makes  us  unwilling  to  give  pain  to  any  of  our 
brethren.  Compaffion  prompts  us  to  relieve  their 
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wants.  Forbearance  prevents  ns  from  retafiatinr 
their  injuries.  Meeknefs  retrains  our  angry  paffionsy 
candoui ,  our  fevere  judgments,  Gentlenefs  corrects- 
whatever  is  offensive  in  our  manners  ;  and,  by  a  con- 
Mant  train  of  humane  attentions,  (Indies  to  alleviate  the 
burden  of  common  mifery.  Its  office,  therefore,  is  ex- 
ten  five.  It  is  riot,  like  fome  other  virtues,  called  forth' 
only  on  peculiar  emergencies  ;  but  it  is  continually  in* 
action,  when  we  are  engaged  in  in tercourfe  with  men. 
It  ought  to  form  our  add  refs,  to  regulate  our  fpeech^ 
and  to  diffiufe  itfelf  over  our  whole  behaviour. 

I  mult  warn  you,  however,  pot  to-  confound  this 
gentle  wifdom ,  which  is  from  above,  with  that  artificial 
courtefy,  that  ftudied  fmoothnefs  of  manners,  which  is 
learned  in  the  fchool  of  the  world.  Such  accomplilh- 
ments,  the  molt  frivolous  and  empty  may  poffiefs.  Too 
often  they  are  employed  by  the  artful,  as  a  (bare  ;  too- 
often  a-£fe<ded  by  the  hard  and  unfeeling,  as  a  cover  to 
the  baf^nefs  of  their  minds.  We  cannot,  at  the  fame 
time,  avoid  obferving  the  homage,  which,  even  in 
fuch  in  fiances,  the  world  is  condrained  to  pay  to  vir¬ 
tue.  In  order  to  render  fociety  agreeable,  it  is  found 
neceffiary  to  affiume  fomewhat,  that  may  at  lead  carry 
its  appearance.  Virtue  is  the  univerfal  charm.  Even 
its  (hadow  is  courted,  when  the  fubflance  is  wanting. 
The  imitation  of  its  form  has  been  reduced  into  an  art : 
and,  in  the  commerce  of  life,  the  fird  dudy  of  all,  wdio 
would  either  gain  the  edeem,  or  win  the  hearts  of 
others,  is  to  learn  the  fpeech,and  to  adopt  the  man¬ 
ners,  of  candour,  gentlenefs,  and  humanity.  But  that 
gentlenefs,  which  is  the  characderidic  of  a  good  man, 
has,  like  every  other  virtue,  its  feat  in  the  heart :  and, 
let  me  add*  nothing  except  what  flows  from  the  heart, 
can  render  even  external  manners  truly  pleafing.  For 
no  affiumed  behaviour  can  at  all  times  hide  the  real 
character.  In  that  unaffie&ed  civility  which  fpringsfrom 
a  gentle  mind,  there  is  a  charm  infinitely  mere  powerful 
that),  in  all  the  dndied  manners  of  the  mod  finiiheci, 
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courtier.  True  gentlenefs  is  founded  on  a  fenfe  of 
what  we  owe  to  him  who  made  us,  and  to  the  com¬ 
mon  nature,  of  which  we  all  mare.  It  ariles  honi  re¬ 
flexion  on  our  own  failings  and  wants  ;  and  from  juft 
views  of  the  condition  and  the  duty  of  man.  It  is  native 
feeling,  heightened  and  improved  by  principle.  It  is 
the  heart  which  eafily  relents ;  which  feels  for  every 
thino-  that  is  human ;  and  is  backward  and  flow  to  in- 
fk£t  the  lead  wound.  It  is  affable  in  its  add  refs,  and 
mild  in  its  demeanour — ever  ready  to  oblige,  and  will* 
ing  to  be  obliged  by  others — breathing  habitual  kind- 
neis  towards  friends,  courtefy  to  ftrangers,  long  fuf- 
fering  to  enemies.  It  exercifes  authority  with  modera¬ 
tion  ;  adminiffers  reproof  with  tendernefs  ;  confers  fa¬ 
vours  with  eafe  and  modeffy.  It  is  unaffuming  in  opi¬ 
nion,  and  temperate  in  zeal.  It  contends  not  eagerly 
about  trifles — flow  to  contradict,  and  (till  flower  to  blame 
-—but  prompt  to  allay  dillenfion,  and  to  reftore  peace. 
It  neither  intermeddles  unneceffarily  with  the  affairs, 
nor  pries  inquifitively  into  the  fecrets  of  others.  It  de¬ 
lights,  above  all  things,  to  alleviate  diftrefs,  and,  if  it 
cannot  dry  up  the  falling  tear,  to  footh  at  leaf!  the 
grieving  heart.  Where  it  has  not  the  power  of  being 
ufeful,  it  is  never  burdenfome.  It  feeks  to  pleafe,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  fliine  and  dazzle;  and  conceals,  with  care, 
that  fuperiority,  either  of  talents,  or  of  rank,  which  is 
oppreffive  to  thole  who  are  beneath  it.  In  a  word,  it  is 
that  (pint,  and  that  tenor  of  manners,  which  the  gof- 
pel  of  Chrift  enjoins,  when  it  commands  ns  to  bear  one 
another's  burdens  ;  to  rejoice  with  thofe  who  rejoice ,  and 
to  weep  with  thofe  who  weep  ;  to  pleafe  every  one  his  neigh¬ 
bour  for  his  good  ;  to  be  kind  and  tender-hearted  ;  to  be  pi¬ 
tiful  and  courteous  ;  to  fupport  the  weak,  and  to  be  pati¬ 
ent  towards  all  men. 

Having  now  fufflciently  explained  the  nature  of  this 
amiable  virtue,  I  proceed  to  recommend  it  to  your 
practice.  Let  me,  for  this  end,  defire  you  to  conlider 
the  duty  which  you  owe  to  God  ;  to  conlider  therela* 
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tion  which  you  bear  one  to  another  ;  to  confider  vom 
©wninterdl.  7  * 

I.  Confider  the  duty  which  you  owe  to  God.  When 
you  furvcy  his  works,  nothing  is  fo  confpicuous,  a s- 
his  gt  eatneis  and  majefty .  W hen  you  confult  his  wordy 
nothing  is  more  remarkable,  than  his  attention  to  foft- 
en  thay  greatnefs,  and  to  place  it  in  the  mildeft.  and  lead 
opprellwe  light.  He  not  only  characterifes  himfelf  as 
th e  God  of  confolation ,  but,  with  condefcending  gentle- 
nels,  he  particulatly  accommodates  himfelf  to  the  fitu* 
ation  of  the  unfortunate.  He  dwelleth  with  the  humble 
and  contrite .  He  hideth  not  his  face  when  the  afflidled 
cry.  He  kealeth  the  broken  in  heart,  and  bindeth  up  their 
wounds.  When  his  Son  came  to  be  the  Saviour  of  tli3 
world,  he  was  eminent  for  the  fame  attribute  of  mild 
and  gentle  goodnefs.  Long  before  his  birth,. it  was 
prop  defied  of  him,  that  he  Ibould  not  Jlrive,  nor  crv, 
nor  caufe  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  Jtreets  ;  that  the 
bruifed  reed  hejhould  not  break,  nor  quench  the  fmoakhig 
flax  *  .*  and  after  his  death,  this  diftinguifliing  fea^ 
ture  in  his  character  was  fo.  univerfally  remembered, 
that  the  apoflle  Paul,  omoccafien  of  a  requefl  which 
he  makes  to  the  Corinthians,  ufes  thofe  remarkable  ex, 
preffionsf,  .1  hefeech you. by  the  meeknefs  and genilenefs  of 
(shrift .  During  all  his  intercourfe.  with  men,  no  harfh- 
nefs,  or  pride,  or  (lately  diflan ce,  appeared  inhisde-- 
meanour.  In  his  accefs,  he  was  eafy  ;.in  ,his  manners,, 
fmiple ;  irr  his  anfwers,  mild,;  in  his  whole  behaviour, 
humble  and  obliging*  Learn  of  me,  faid  lie,  for.  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  An  heart — As  the  Son  of  God  is  the  pat¬ 
tern,  fo  the  Holy  Ghofb,  is  the  infpirer  of  gentlenefs* 
His  name  is  the  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  peace*. 
\Y\$ fruits,  or  operations  on  the  human  mind,  are  love, 
meeknefs,  gentlenefs,  and  long-fuff eri)ig\.  Thus,  by  eve¬ 
ry  difcovery  of  the.  Godhead,  honor  is  conferred  upon 
gentlenefs..  It  is  held  up  to  our  view,  as  peculiarly 
•  connected  with  celeftial  nature  :  and  fuitable  to  fuch 
*  Matth,  xii,  19,  2o.  +  2- Cor,  x.  i,  J  Gal.  v.  22. 
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difcoveries,  is  the  whole  drain  of  the  gofpel.  It  were 
unneceffary  to  appeal  to  any  (ingle  precept.  You 
need  only  open  the  new  teltament,  to  find  this  virtue: 
perpetually  inculcated.  Charity,  or  love,  is  the  capital- 
figure  everprefentedtoour  view  :  and  gentlenefs,  for¬ 
bearance,  and  forgivenefs,  are  the  founds  ever  recur¬ 
ring  on  our  ear. 

So  predominant,  indeed,  is  this  fpirit  throughout' 
the  chriftian  difpenfation,  that  even  the.  vices  and  cor¬ 
ruptions  of:  men  have  not  been  able  altogether  to  de¬ 
feat  its  tendency..  Though  that  difpenfation  is.  far  from 
having  hitherto  produced  its  full  effedt  upon  the  world, 
yet  we  can  clearly  trace  its  influence,  in  humanizing* 
the  manners  of  men..  Remarkable,  in  this  refpect,  is 
the  victory  which  it  has  gained  over  thofe  powers  of 
violence  and  cruelty,  which  belong  to  the  infernal 
kingdom-.  Wherever  chriftianity  prevails,  it  has  dif- 
couraged,  and,  in  fome  degree,  abolifhed.  flavery.  It 
has  relcued  human  nature  from  that  ignominious  yoke, 
under  which,  in  former  ages,  the  one  half  of  mankind 
groaned.  It  has  introduced  more  equality  between  the 
two  fexes,  and  rendered  the  conjugal  union  more  ra¬ 
tional  and  happy.  It  has  abated  the  ferocioufnefs  of 
war.  It  has  mitigated  the  rigour  of  defpotifm,  miti¬ 
gated  the  cruelty  of  punifhment ;  in  a  word,  has  re¬ 
duced  mankind  from  their  ancient  barbarity,  into  a 
more  humane  and  gentle  (late.  Do  we  pretend  refpeCt 
and  zeal  for  this  religion,  and  at  the  fame  time  allow 
ourfelves  in  that  h3r(hnefs  and  feverity,  which  are  fo 
contradictory  to  its  genius?  Too  plainly  we  fhow,  that 
it  has  no  power  over  our  hearts.  We  may  retain  the 
chriftian  name  ;  but  we  have  abandoned  the  chriftian 
fpirit. 

II.  Confider  the  relation  which  you  bear  to  one 
another.  Man,  as  a  folitary  individual,  is  a  very 
wretched  being.  As  long  as  he  (lands  detached  from 
his  kmd,  he  is  pofTefied,  neither  of  happinefs,  nor  of 
ftrength.  We.  are  formed  hy  nature  to  unite. ;  we  are 
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impelled  towards  each  other,  by  the  compaffionatedn- 
ftinds  in  our  frame  :  we  are  linked  by  a  thoufand  con¬ 
nexions,  founded  on  common  wants.  Gentlenefs 
therefore,  or,  as  it  is  very  properly  termed,  humanity* 
is  what  man,  as  fuch,  in  every  Nation,  owes  to  main 
_To  be  inacceffible,  contemptuous,  and  hard  of  heart, 
is  to  revolt  againft  our  own  nature ;  is,  in  the  lan! 
guage  of  fcripture,  to  hide  ourfelves  from  our  own  flesh. 
Accordingly,  as  all  feel  the  claim  which  they  have  to 
mildnefs  and  humanity,  fo  all  are  fenfibiy  hurt  by  the 
want  of  it  in  others.  On  no  fide  are  we  more  vulnera¬ 
ble.  No  complaint  is  more  feelingly  made,  than  that 
of  the  harfn  and  rugged  manners  of  perfons  with 
whom  we  have  intercour-fe.  But  how  feldom  do  we 
transfer  the  caufe  to  ourfelves,  or  examine  how  far 
we  are  guilty  of  inflicting  on  others,  whofe  fenfibility 
is  the  fame  with  ours,  thofe  very  wounds  of  which  we 
fo  loudly  complain? 

But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  pleaded  by  fome,  that  this 
gentlenefs,  on  which  we  now  infill,  regards  only  thofe 
imaller  offices  of  life,  which,  in  their  eye,  are  not  ef- 
fential  to  religion  and  goodnefs.  Negligent,  they  con- 
fefs,  on  flight  occafions,  of  the  government  of  their 
temper,  or  the  regulation  of  their  behaviour,  they 
are  attentive,  as  they  pretend,  to  the  great  duties  of  be¬ 
neficence  ;  and  ready,  whenever  the  opportunity  pre- 
fents,  to  perform  important  fervices  to  their  fellow 
creatures.  But  let  fuch  perfons  refled,  that  the  occa¬ 
fions  of  performing  thofe  important  good  deeds,  very 
rarely  occur.  Perhaps  their  fituation  in  life,  or  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  connexions,  may,  in  a  great  meafure, 
exclude  them  from  fuch  opportunities.  Great  events 
give  fcopc  for  great  virtues :  but  the  main  tenor  of 
human  life  is  compofed  of  fmall  occurrences.  Within 
the  round  of  thefe,  lie  the  materials' of  the  happinefs 
of  moft  men,  the  fubjeds  of  their  duty,  and  the  trials 
of  their  virtue.  Virtue  mufl  be  formed  and  flipper  ted, 
not  by  unfrequent  ads,  but  by  daily  and  repeated  ex- 
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ertions.  In  order  to  its  becoming  either  vigorons  or 
ufeful,  it  nm ft  be  habitually  active;  not  breaking 
forth  occafionally  with  a  tranfient  luftre,  like  the  bla^e 
of  the  comet— but  regular  in  its  returns,  like  the  light 
of  day  ;  not  like  the  aromatic  gale,  which  iometimes 
feafts  the  fenfe — but  like  the  ordinary  breeze,  which 
purifies  the  air,  and  renders  it  healthful. 

Years  may  pafs  over  our  heads,  without  affording 
any  opportunity  for  atfts  of  high  beneficence  or  exten- 
fxve  utility.  Whereas  not  a  day  pafTes,  but,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  tranfaflions  of  life,  and  especially  in  the  inter- 
courfe  of  domeftic  fociety,  gentlenefs  finds  place  for 
promoting  the  happinefs  of  others,  and  for  ftrengthen- 
ing  in  ourfelves  the  habit  of  virtue.  IMay,  by  feafonable 
cjifcoveries  of  a  humane  fpirit,  we  fometimes  contri¬ 
bute  more  materially  to  the  advancement  of  happinefs, 
than  by  ariions  which  are  feemingly  more  important. 
There  are  lituations,  not  a  few,  in  human  life,  where 
the  encouraging  reception,  the  condefcending  beha¬ 
viour,  and  the  look  of  fympathy,  bring  greater  relief 
to  the  heart,  than  the  moft  bountiful  gift.  While,  on 
the  other  fide,  when  the  hand  of  liberality  is  extended 
to  beftow,  the  want  of  gentlenefs  is  fufficient  to  fruf- 
trate  the  intention  of  the  benefit.  W e  four  tbofe  whom 
\ve  mean  to  oblige  ;  and,  by  conferring  favours  with 
oftentaticn  and  harfhnefs,  we  convert  them  into  inju¬ 
ries.  Can  any  difpofition,  then,  be  held  to  pofFefs  a 
low  place  in  the  fcale  of  virtue,  whofe  influence  is  fa 
conlkierable  on  the  happinefs  of  the  world  ? 

Gentlenefs  is,  in  truth,  the  great  avenue  to  mutual 
enjoyment.  Amidft  the  ftrife  of  interfering  interefts, 
it  tempers  the  violence  of  contention,  and  keeps  alive 
the  feeds  of  harmony.  It  foftens  animolities ;  renews 
endearments;  and  renders  the  countenance  of  man  a 
refrefhment  to  man.  Banifh  gentlenefs  from  the  earth 
— -fuppofe  the  world  to  be  filled  with  none  but  harfh 
and  contentious  fpirits----and  what  fort  of  fociety  would 
remain?  the  folitucle  of  the  defert  were  preferable  to 


which  beats  upon  us  without,  muft  we  coufpire  alfo, 
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treat,  then  let  me  defire  you, 

III.  1  o  confider  your  own  interefL  Whatever 
envh  a  good  man  can  be  fuppofed  to  purfbe,  gent-lenefs 
will  be  found  to  favour  them.  It  prepoffeflW  and  wins 
every  heart.  It  perfuades,  when  every  other  argu¬ 
ment  fails  ;  often  difarms  the  fierce,  and  melts  the 
ftuboorn.  Whereas  harfhnefs  confirms  the  oppofition 
it  would  fuodue  ;  and,  of  an  indifferent  perfon,  cre¬ 
ates  an  enemy.  He,  who  could  overlook  an  iniury 
committed  in  the  collifion  of  interefts,  will  long  and 
levs  rely  relent  the  flights  of  a  contemptuous  behaviour. 
Ti  o  the  man  or  gentlenefs,  the  world  is  generally  dif- 
pofed  to  aferibe  every  other  good  quality.  The  higher - 
endowments  of  trie  mind  we  admire  at  a  diftance  :  and 
w  ien  any  impropriety  of  behaviour  accompanies  them, 
we  admire  without  love.  They  are  like  lb  me  of  the 


dtiiant  liars,  whole  beneficial  influence  reaches  not  to..- 
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its.  Whereas,  of  the  influence  of  gentlenefs,  all  in 
feme  degree  partake,  and  therefore  all  love  it.  The 
man  of  this  character  riles  in  the  world  without  drug- 
gle,  and  flourifhes  without  envy.  JHis  misfortunes  are 
univerially  lamented  ;  and  his  failings  are  eafliy  for¬ 
given. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  this  virtue  on 
our  external  condition,  its  influence  on  our  internal 
enjoyment  is  certain  and  powerful.  That  inward  tran¬ 
quillity  which  it  promotes,  is  the  firfl  requifite  to  eve¬ 
ry  pie  a  fur  able  feeling.  It  is  the  calm  and  clear  atrrof- 
phere,  the  ferenity  and  fun-fhine  of  the  mind.  When 
benignity  and  gentlenefs  reign  within,  we  are  always 
leall  in  hazard  of  being  ruffled  from  without ;  every 
perfon,  and  every  occurrence,  are  beheld  in  the  nioft 
favourable  light.  But  let  fome  clouds  of  difgufl:  and  i  11- 
humour  gather  on  the  mind— and  immediately  the 
Tcene  changes:  nature  feems  transformed;  and  the 
appearance  of  all  things  is  blackened  to  our  view.  The 
gentle  mind  is  like  the  frnooth  ftream,  which  reflects 
every  obje&  in  itsjnfl  proportion,  and  in  its  fairefl  co¬ 
lours,  The  violent  fpirit,  like  troubled  waters,  renders 
back  the  images  of  things  diftorted  and  broken  ;  and 
communicates  to  them  all,  that  ddordered  motion 
which  arifes  folely  from  its  own  agitation. 

Ojjences  muj '}  come.  As  loon  may  the  waves  of  the 
fea  ceafe  to  roll,  as  provocations  to  ariie  from  human 
coiruption  and  frailty.  Attacked  by  great  injuries,  the 
man  of  mild  and  gentle  fpirit  will  feel  what  human  na¬ 
ture  feels  ;  and  will  defend  and  relent,  as  his  duty 
allows  him.  But  to  thole  flight  provocations,  and 
frivolous  offences,  which  are  the  moft  frequent 
caufes  of  difquiet,  he  is  happily  fupericr.  lienee 
his  days  flow  in  a  far  more  placid  tenor  than  thofe 
of  others— exempted  from  the  numberlefs  difeom- 
polures  which  agitate  vulgar  minds.  Infpired  with 
with  higher  fentiments— taught  to  regard,  with  in- 
dulgent  eye,  the  frailties  of  men,  the  omiflions  of  the 
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carelefs,  the  follies  of  the  imprudent,  and  the  levity 
of  the  fickle — he  retreats  into  the  calmnefs  of  his  fpu 
rit,  as  into  an  undifturbed  fanduary  ;  and  quietly  ah 
lows  the  ufual  current  of  life  to  hold  its  courfe. 

This  virtue  has  another,  and  ft  ill  more  important 
connexion  with  our  intereft,  by  means  of  that  relation 
which  our  prefent  behaviour  bearsto  our  eternal  ftate. 
Heaven  is  the  region  of  gentlenefs  and  friendfhip  ; 
hell,  of  fiercenefs  and  animofity.  If  then,  as  the  fcrip- 
ture  inftrucls  us,  according  to  what  we  now  fow  we  muft 
hereafter  reap  ;  it  follows,  that  the  cultivation  of  a 
gentle  temper  is  necelTary  to  prepare  us  for  heavenly 

felicity - and  that  the  indulgence  of  harlh  difpofitions, 

is  the  introduction  to  future  mifery.  Men,  I  am  afraid, 
too  often  feparate  thofe  articles  of  their  belief,  which 
relate  to  eternity,  from  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the 
world.  They  conned  them  with  the feafons offeriouf- 
nefs  and  gravity.  They  leave  them  with  much  refpecl, 
as  in  a  high  region,  to  which,  only  on  great  occafions, 
they  refort ;  and,  when  they  defcend  into  common 
life,  confider  themfelves  as  at  liberty  to  give  free 
fcope  to  their  humours  and  paflions.  Whereas,  in 
fad,  it  is  their  behaviour  in  the  daily  train  of  focial 
intercourfe,  which,  more  than  any  other  caufe,  fixes 
and  determines  their  fpiritual  character  ;  gradually  in- 
ftilling  thofe  difpofitions,  and  forming  thofe  habits, 
which  affed  their  everlafting  condition.  With  regard 
to  trifles,  perhaps  their  malignant  difpofitions  may 
chiefly  be  indulged.  But  let  them  remember  well, 
that  thofe  trifles,  by  increafing  the  growth  of  pee- 
vifhnefs  and  paflion,  become  pregnant  with  the  molt 
ferious  mifchiefs  ;  and  may  fit  them,  before  they  are 
aware,  for  being  the  future  companions  of  none  but 
infernal  fpirits. 

I  mean  not  to  fay,  that,  in  order  to  our  preparation 
for  heaven,  it  is  enough  to  be  mild  and  gentle— or 
that  this  virtue  alone  will  cover  all  our  fins.  Through 
the  felicity  of  natural  coaftitution,  a  certain  degree  of 
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this  benignity  may  be  poflefTed  by  fome,-  vvhofe  hearts 
are  in  other  refpeds  corrupt,  and  their  lives  irregular. 
But  what  I  mean  to  affert,  is,  that  where  no  attention 
is  given  to  the  government  of  temper,  meetnefs  for 
heaven  is  not  yet  acquired,  and  the  regenerating  pow¬ 
er  of  religion  is  as  yet  unknown.  One  of  the  firfl 
works  of  the  fpirit  of  God,  is,  to  infufe  into  every 
heart,  which  it  inhabits,  that  gentle  wifdom  which  is 
from  above.  They ,  who  are  ChriJTs ,  have  crucified  the 
fief!)  with  its  ajfediions  and  lufis  :  but  let  it  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  among  the  works  of  the  flesh ,  hatred ,  va¬ 
riance,  emulations,  wrath,  ftr if  e,  and  envyings,  are  as 
exprefly  enumerated,  as  uncleannefs,  murders,  drunk- 
ennefs,  and  revelling* .  They  who  continue  either  in 
the  one  or  the  other,  shall  not  inherit ,  indeed  cannot 
inherit,  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Having  thus  fhown  the  importance  of  gentlenefs, 
both  as  a  moral  virtue,  and  as  a  chriftian  grace,  I 
fhall  conclude  thefubjed,  with  briefly  fuggefling  fome 
confiderations  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  facilitate  the 
practice  of  it. 

For  this  end,  let  me  advife  you  to  view  your  charac¬ 
ter  with  an  impartial  eye  ;  and  to  learn,  from  your 
own  failings,  to  give  that  indulgence  which  in  your 
turn  you  claim.  It  is  pride  which  fills  the  w  orld  with 
lo  much  harfhnefs  and  feverity.  In  the  fullnefs  of  felf- 
eftimation,  we  forget  what  we  are.  We  claim  atten¬ 
tions,  to  which  wre  are  not  entitled.  W^e  are  rigorous 
to  offences,  as  if  we  had  never  offended  ;  unfeeling 
to  d  iff  refs,  as  if  we  knew  not  what  it  was  to  fuffer. 
From  thofe  airy  regions  of  pride  and  folly,  let  us  de¬ 
fend  to  our  proper  level.  Let  us  furvey  the  natural 
equality  on  which  providence  has  placed  man  with  man, 
and  refled  on  the  infirmities  common  to  all.  If  the 
i  eflexion  on  natural  equality  and  mutual  offences  be 
infufficient  to  prompt  humanity,  let  us  at  lead  remem¬ 
ber  what  we  are  in  the  fight  of  God\  Have  we  none 
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of  that  forbearance  to  give  to  one  another,  which  we 
ail  fo  earnedly  intreat  from  heaven  ?  Can  we  look  for 
clemency  or  gentlenefs  from  our  Judge,  when  we  are 
fo  backward  to  fhow  it  to  our  own  brethren  ? 

Accudom  yourfelves,  alfo,  torefleCt  on  the  fmall  mo¬ 
ment  of  thofe  things  which  are  the  ufual  incentives  to 
violence  and  contention.  In  the  ruffled  and  angry  hour, 
we  view  every  appearance  through  a  falfe  medium .  The 
moil  inconfiderable  point  of  intered,  or  honour,  fwells 
into  a  momentous  objeCt  ;  and  the  flighted:  attack  feems 
to  threaten  immediate  ruin.  But  after  pafhon  or  pride 
has  fubfided,  we  look  round  in  vain  for  the  mighty 
mifchiefs  we  dreaded.  The  fabric,  which  our  didurb- 
ed  imagination  had  reared,  totally  difappears.  But 
though  the  caufe  of  contention  has  dwindled  away, 
its  confequences  remain.  We  have  alienated  a  friend  ; 
we  have  embittered  an  enemy  ;  we  have  fown  the 
feeds  of  future  fufpicion,  malevolence,  or  difgud.  Suf- 
pend  your  violence,  I  befeech  you,  for  a  moment, 
when  caufes  of  difcord  occur.  Anticipate  that  period 
of  coolnefs,  which,  of  itfelf,  will  foon  arrive.  Allow 
yourfelves  to  think,  how  little  you  have  any  profpeCt 
of  gaining  by  fierce  contention  ;  but  how  much  of  the 
true  happinefs  of  life  you  are  certain  of  throwing 
away.  Eafily,  and  from  the  fmallefl  chink,  the  bitter 
waters  of  flrife  are  let  forth ;  but  their  courfe  cannot 
be  forefeen  :  and  he  feklom  fails  of  differing  mod  from 
their  poifonous  effeCt,  who  fird  allowed  them  to  flow. 

But  gentlenefs  will,  mod  of  all,  be  promoted  by  fre¬ 
quent  views  of  thofe  great  objects  which  our  holy  re¬ 
ligion  prefents.  Let  the  profpeds  of  immortality  fill 
vour  minds.  Look  upon  this  world  as  a  date  of  pa f! age. 
Confider  yourfelves  as  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  higher 
intereds — as  aCting  now  under  the  eye  of  God,  an  in¬ 
troductory  part  to  a  more  important  Icene.  Elevated 
by  fuch  fentiments,  your  minds  will  become  calm  and 
fedate.  You  will  look  down,  as  from  a  fuperior  dation, 
on  the  petty  didurbances  of  the  world.  1  hey  are  the 
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felfifh,  the  fenfual,  and  the  vain,  who  are  molt  fubjtTt 
to  the  impotence  of  pafTion.  They  are  linked  fo  clofe- 
ly  to  the  world — by  fo  many  Tides  they  touch  every  ob¬ 
ject,  and  every  perfon  around  them — that  they  are 
perpetually  hurt,  and  perpetually  hurting  others.  But 
the  fpiritof  true  religion  removes  us  to  a  proper  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  grating  objeds  of  worldly  contention. 
It  leaves  us  fufficiently  conneded  with  the  world,  for 
ading  our  part  in  it  with  propriety  ;  but  difengages 
us  from  it  fo  far,  as  to  weaken  its  power  of  diflurbing 
our  tranquilly.  It  infpires  magnanimity  :  and  magna¬ 
nimity  always  breathes  gentlenefs.  It  leads  us  to  view 
the  follies  of  men  with  pity,  not  with  rancour;  and  to 
treat,  with  the  mildnefs  of  a  fuperior  nature,  what  in 
little  minds  would  call  forth  all  the  bitternefs  of  pnf- 
fion. 

Aided  by  fuch  conflderations,  let  us  cultivate  that 
gentle  wildom,  which  is,  in  fo  many  refpeds,  impor¬ 
tant  both  to  our  duty  and  our  happinefs.  Let  us  a f- 
fume  it  as  the  ornament  of  every  age,  and  of  every 
ftation.  Let  it  temper  the  petulance  of  youth,  and 
foften  the  morofenefs  of  old  age.  Let  it  mitigate  au¬ 
thority  in  thole  who  rule,  and  promote  deference  in 
thofe  who  obey.  I  conclude  with  repeating  the  caution, 
not  to  miflake  for  true  gentlenefs,  thatflimfy  imitation 
of  it,  called  poli filed  manners,  which  often,  among  men 
of  the  world,  under  a  fmooth  appearance,  conceals 
much  afperity.  Let  yours  be  native  gentlenefs  of  heart, 
flowing  from  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  man. 
Unite  this  amiable  fpirit  with  a  proper  zeal  for  all  that 
is  right,  and  juft,  and  true.  Let  piety  be  combined  in 
your  charade r  with  humanity.  Let  determined  integ¬ 
rity  dwell  in  a  mild  and  gentle  breaff.  A  character 
thus  fupported  will  command  more  real  refped,  than 
can  be  procured  by  the  mod  fhining  accomplifhineots^ , 
when  feparated  from  virtue. 
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Esther,  v.  13. 

Yet  all  this  availkth  me  nothing ,  fo  long  as  1  fee  Monde cai 
the  few  fitting  at  the  King’s  gate . 

THESE  are  the  words  of  one,  who,  though,  high 
in  Hat  ion  and  power,  confeffed  himfelf  to  he  mi» 
ferable.  They  relate  to  a  memorable  occurence  in  the 
Perfian  hiftory,  under  the  reign  of  Ahaiuerus,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  prince  known  among  the  Greek 
hiftorians  by  the  name  of  Artaxerxes.  Ahafuerus  had 
advanced  to  the  chief  dignity  in  his  kingdom,  Haman, 
an  Amaleldte,  who  inherited  all  the  ancient  enmity  of 
his  race  to  thejewilh  nation.  He  appears,  from  what 
is  recorded  of  him,  to  have  been  a  very  wicked  minifter. 
Railed  to  great  nefs  without  merit,  he  employed  his  power 
folely  for  the  gratification  of  his  pailions.  As  the  honours, 
which  he  poflelfed,  were  next  to  royal,  his  pride  was 
every  day  fed  with  that  fervdle  homage  which  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Aiiatic  courts  ;  and  all  the  fcrvants  of  the  king 
pr  oft  rated  themfelves  before  him.  In  the  rnidft  of  this 
general  adulation,  one  perfon  only  ftooped  not  to  Ha» 
man.  This  was  Mordecai  the  Jew  ;  who,  knowing 
this  Amalekite  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  people  of  God, 
and,  with  virtuous  indignation,  defpifing  that  infolence 
of  profperity  with  which  he  law  him  lifted  up,  bowed 
nit ,  nor  did  him  reverence .  On  this  appearance  of  dii- 
refped  from  Mordecai,  Haman  was  full  of  wrath  :  But 
he  thought  ficorn  to  lay  hands  on  Mordecai  alone .  Perfonal 
revenge  was  not  lufficient  to  fatisfv  him.  So  violent 
and  black  were  his  pailions,  that  he  refolved  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  whole  nation  to  which  Mordecai  belonged. 
Abiding.  for  this  cruel  purpofe,  the  favour  of  his  ere- 
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dulous  fovereign,  he  obtained  a  decree  to  be  fent  forth, 
that,  againlt  a  certain  day,  all  the  Jews  throughout 
the  Perlian  dominions  ffiould  be  put  to  the  1  worth 
Mean  while,  confident  of  fuccefs,  and  blind  to  ap¬ 
proaching  ruin,  he  continued  exulting1  in  his  profperity. 
Invited  by  Ahafuerus  to  a  royal  banquet,  which  Eflher 
the  queen  had  prepared,  he  went  forth  that  day  joyful, 
and  with  a  glad  heart.  But  behold  how  flight  an  inci¬ 
dent  wasfufficient  to  poifon  his  joy  !  As  he  went  forth, 
he  faw  Mordecai  in  the  king’s  gate ;  and  obferved, 
that  flill  he  refufed  to  do  him  homage  :  he  flood  not  up , 
nor  was  moved  for him  ;  although  he  well  knew  the  for¬ 
midable  defigns  which  Hainan  was  preparing  to  exe¬ 
cute.  One  private  man, .  who  defpifed  his  greatnefs, 
and  difdained  ;  fubmiffion,  -  while  a  whole  kingdom 
trembled  before  him — one  fpirit,  which  the  utmolt 
flretch  of  his  power  could  neither  fubdue  nor  humble, 
blalted  his  triumphs.  His  whole  foul  was  lhaken  with 
a  ilorm  of  paflion.  W  rath,-  pride,  and  defire  of  re¬ 
venge,  role  into  fury.  With  difficulty  he  retrained 
himfelf  in  public  :  but  as  foon  as.  he  came  to  his  own 
houfe,  he  was  forced  to  difclofe  the  agony  of  his  mind. 
He  gathered  together  his  friends  and  family,  with  Ze- 
Hfh  his  wife,  //e  told  them  of  the  glory  of  his  riches,  and 
the  multitude  of  his  children,  and  all  the  things  wherein  the 
king  had  promoted  him,  and  how  he  had  advanced  him  above 
the  princes  and  fervants  of  the  king.  He  f aid,  moreover , 
lea,  Eflher  the  queen .  did  Jet  no.  man  come  in  with  the 
king,  unto  the  banquet  that  foe  had  prepared,  but  myfelf: 
and  to-morrow  alfo  am  1  invited  unto  her  with  the  king. 
After  all  this  preamble,  what  .is.  the  condufiort?  Tt  't 
all  this  avail eth  me-  nothing,  fa-  long,  as  1  fee  Mordecai  the 
Jew  fitting  at  the  king's  gate . 

The  fequel  of  Hainan’s  hiftory  I  Ihallnot  now  pur- 
iue.  It  might  afford  matter  for  much  inftrudion,  by 
the  coufpicuous,  juffice  of  God  .in  his  fall  and  punifh-. 
•incut.-  But,  contemplating  onIy=  the  fmgular  fituation 
m  which  the  text  prefents  him,  and  the  violent  apffia- 
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lion  of  his  mind  which  it  difplays,  the  following  reflex¬ 
ions  naturally  ariler  which,  together  with  feme  prac¬ 
tical  improvements,  fhall  make  the  fubjed  of  this  dif- 
courle.  I.  How  iiiiferable  is  vice,  when  one  guilty 
paflron  creates  lb  much  torment!  II.  How  unavailing 
rs  profperity,  when,  in  the  height  of  it,,  a  fingle  difap- 
pointment  can  deft  ray  the  relilh  of  all  its  pleafures ! 
III.  How  weak  is  human  nature,  which,  in  the  ab* 
fence  of  real,  is  thus  prone  to  form  to  itfelf  imaginary 
woes ! 

I.  How  miferable  is  vice,  when  one  guilty  paffion  is. 
capable  of  creating  fo  much  torment!  When  we  dif- 
couris  to  you  of  the  internal  mifery  of  fmners- — when 
we  reprefent  the  pangs  which  they  fuller,  from  violent 
paftions,and  a  corrupted  heart — we  are  femetimes  fuf- 
peded  of  chooling  a  theme  for  declamation,  and  of 
heightening  the  pi  dure  which  we  draw,  by  colours 
borrowed  from  fancy.  They  whofe  minds  are,  by  na* 
cure  happily  tranquil,  or  whofe  lituation  in  life  re¬ 
moves  them  from  the  difturbance  and  tumult  of  paftion,' 
can  hardly  conceive,  that  as  long  as  the  body  is  at  eafe9. 
and  the  external  condition  prolperous,  any  thing,  which 
paffes  within,  the  mind,  Ihould  caule  fuch  exquihte  woe. 
Bur,  for  the  truth  of  our  allertions,  we  appeal  to  the 
hiftory  of  mankind.  We  might  reafon  from  the  confti-. 
tutionofthe  rational  frame  ;  where  the  underftanding. 
is  appointed  to  be  lupreme,  and  the  paffions  to  be  fub-~ 
ordinate;  and  where,  if  this  due  arrangement  of  its 
parts  be  overthrown,  mifery  as  neceffarily  enfues,  as 
pain  is  consequent  in  the  animal  frame,  upon  the  dis¬ 
tortion  of  its  members.  But  laying  {peculations  of  this 
kind  afide,it  is  fufticient  to  lead  youto  the  view  of  fads,., 
the  import  of  which  can  neither  be  controverted,  ncr 
miftakeu.  This  is,  indeed,  the  great  advantage  of  his¬ 
tory,  that,  it  is  a  mirror  which  holds  up  mankind  to 
their  own  view.  For,  in  all  ages,  human  nature  has 
been  the  fame.  In  the  circle  of  worldly  affairs,  the- 
fame  charaders  and  fimations  are  perpetually  return* 
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ing  :  and  in  the  follies  and  paffions,  the  vices  and 
crimes,  of  the  generations  that  are  pafl,  we  read  thofe 
of  the  prefent. 

Attend,  then,  to*  the  inftance  now  before  us ;  and 
conceive,  if  youcan,  a  perfon  more  thoroughly  wretch¬ 
ed,  than  one  reduced  to  make  this  humiliating  confef- 
fion,  that  though  furrounded  with  power,  opulence 
and  pleafure,  he  was  loft  to  all  happinefs,  through  the 
fierce nefs  of  his  relentment  ;  and  was  at  that  moment 
flung  by  difappointment,  and  torn  by  rage  beyond 
what  he  could  bear.  All  this  availeth  me  nothing,  fo  long 
as  I fee  Mor decal  the  Jevo  Jit i ing  at  the  king’s  gate.  Had 
this  been  a  foliloquy  of  Hainan's  within  himfelf,  it 
would  have  been  a  fufficient  difcovery  of  his  mifery. 
But  when  we  coniider  it  as  a  confeflion,  which  he  makes 
to  others,  it  is  a  proof  that  his  mifery  was  become  in- 
fupportable.  For  fuch  agitations  of  the  mind  every  man 
ftrives  to  conceal,  becaufe  he  knows  they  diihonour 
him.  Other  griefs  and  forrows,  he  can,  with  freedom, 
pour  out  to  a  confidant.  What  he  buffers  from  the  in- 
juftice  or  malice  of  the  world,  he  is  not  afhamed  to  ac¬ 
knowledge.  But  when  his  buffering  arifes  from  the  bad 
difpofitions  of  his  own  heart — when,  in  the  height  of 
profperity,  he  is  rendered  miberable,  folely  by  difap- 
pointed  pride — every  ordinary  motive  for  communica¬ 
tion  ceafes.  Nothing  but  the  violence  of  anguifh  can 
drive  him  to  confefs  a  pafllon  which  renders  him  odi¬ 
ous,  and  a  weaknefs  which  renders  him  debpicable.  To 
what  extremity,  in  particular,  muft  he  be  reduced,  be¬ 
fore  he  can  dibclofe  to  his  own  family  the  infamous  fe¬ 
rret  of  his  mifery  ?  In  the  eye  of  his  family,  every  man 
wifhes  to  appear  refpe&able,  and  to  cover  from  their 
knowledge  whatever  may  vilify  or  degrade  him.  At¬ 
tacked  or  reproached  abroad,  he  conboles  himfelf  with 
his  importance  at  home  and  in  domeftic  attachment 
and  refpefi,  leeks  for  fome  compenfation  for  the  injuf- 
tice  of  the  world,  judge,  then,  of  the  degree  of  tor¬ 
ment  which  Hamaii  endured,  by  its  breaking  through 
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all  thefe  reftraints,  and  forcing  him  to  publifh  his  frame 
before  tlrofe  from  whom  all  men  feek  molt  to  hide  it. 
How  fevere  mu  ft  have  been  the  conflift  which  he  mv- 
derwent  within  himfelf,  before  he  called  together  his 
wife  and  all  his  friends  for  this  purpofe !  How  dread.- 
ful  the  agony  he  buffered,  at  the  moment  of  his  con- 
feffion,  when,  to  the  aftonifred  company  he  laid  open 
the  caule  of  his  diflrefs  ! 

Afiemble  all  the  evils  which  poverty,  difeafe,  or  vi¬ 
olence  can  inflict,  and  their  flings  will  be  found  by  far 
ids  pungent,  than  thofe  which  fuch  guilty  paffions  dart 
into  tne  lieart.  Amidfl  the  ordinary  calamities  of  the 
world,  the  mind  can  exert  its  powers,  and  fuggeft  re~ 
lief  :  and  the  mind  is  properly  the  man  ;  the  fufferer, 
and  his  fuflenngs,  can  be  diflinguifhed.  But  thofe  dif- 
orders  of  palfion,  by  feizing  diredly  on  the  mind,  at¬ 
tack  human  nature  in  its  flrong  hold,  and  cut  ofFirs 
iafl  refource.  They  penetrate  to  the  very  feat  of  Ten¬ 
sion  ;  and  convert  all  the  powers  of  thought  into  in-  * 
Amments  of  torture. 

Let  us  remark,  in  the  event  that  is  now  before  us, 
the  awful  hand  of  God  ;  and  admire  his  juflice,  in  thus 
making  the  {inner’s  own  -wickednefs  to  reprove  him ,  and 
his  hackjli dings  to  correct  him Sceptics  reafon  in  vain 
againfl  the  reality  of  divine  government.  It  is  not  a 
fubjeft  of  difpute.  It  is  a  fad  which  carries  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  fenfe,  and  difplays  itfelf  before  our  eyes.  We 
fee  the  Almighty  manifeflly  purfuing  the  firmer. with  ev?L 
We  fee  him  conneding  with,  every  flngle^  deviation 
from  duty,  thofe  wounds  of  the  fpirit  which  occafion 
the  moft  exqniflte  torments.  He  hath  not  merely  pro¬ 
mulgated  his  laws  now,  and  delayed  the  diflribution  of 
rewards  and  punilhments  until  a  future  period  of  being. 
But  the  fandions  of  his  laws  already  take  place  :  their 
elfeds  appear,:  and  with  fuch  infinite  wifdom  are  they 
contrived,  as  to  require  no  other  executioners  of  jul- 
tice  againfl  the  {inner,  than  his  own  guilty  paffiors*. 
God  needs  not  come  forth  from  his  fecret  place;  in  ex-  - 
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der  tobringhim  to  punifhment.  He  need  not  call  thun¬ 
der  down  from  the  heavens,  nor  raife  any  minifler  of 
wrath  from  the  abyfs  below.  He  needs  only  fay  : 
Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols  .*  let  him  alone  :  and,  at 
that  inftant,  the  (inner  becomes  his  own  tormenter. 
The  infernal  lire  begins,  of  itfell,  to  kindle  within 
him.  The  worm,  that  never  dies,  ieizes  on  his  heart. 

Let  us  remark,  alio,  from  this  example,  how  im¬ 
perfectly  we  can  judge  from  external  appearances, 
concerning  real  happinefs  or  mifery.  All  Perfia,  it  is 
probable,  envied  Haman  as  the  happieilperfon  in  the 
empire;  while  yet,  at  the  moment,  of  which  we  now 
treat,  there  was  not  within  its  bounds,  one  more  tho¬ 
roughly  wretched.  We  are  feduced,  and  deceived  by 
that  falfe  glare,  which  profperity  fometimes  throws 
around  bad  men.  We  are  tempted  to  imitate  their 
crimes,  in  order  to  partake  of  their  imagined  felicity. 
But  remember  Haman,  and  beware  of  the  fnare. 
Think  not,  when  you  behold  a  pageant  of  grandeur 
difplayed  to  public  view,  that  you  difcern  theenfign  of 
certain  happinefs.  In  order  to  form  any  juft  concluiion, 
you  muft  follow  the  great  man  into  the  retired  a- 
partment,  where  he  lays  aftde  his  difguife  :  you  muft 
not  only  be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  fa¬ 
milies,  but  you  muft  have  a  faculty,  by  which  you  can 
look  into  the  infide  of  hearts.  Were  you  endowed 
with  fuch  a  power,  you  would  moft  commonly  behold 
good  men,  in  proportion  to  their  goodnels,  fatislied  and 
eafy  :  you  would  behold  atrocious  Tinners  always 
reftlefs  and  unhappy. 

Unjuft  are  our  complaints,  of  the  promifcuous  diftri- 
bution  made  by  Providence  of  its  favours  among  men. 
Prom  fuperfieial  views  fuch  complaints  arife.  1  he  d if- 
tribution  of  the  goods  of  fortune,  indeed,  may  often  be 
promifcuous  ;  that  is,  difproportioned  to  the  moral 
charaders  of  men  ;  but  the  allotment  of  real  happi¬ 
nefs  is  never  fo.  For  to  the  wicked  there  is  no  peace . 
They  are  like  the  troubled  J'ea}  when  it.  cannot  rejt .  They 
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travel  with  pain  all  their  days.  Trouble  and  anguijh  pre* 
vail  again] l  twm.  Terrors  make  them  afraid  on  every 
jide.  A  dreadful  found  is  in  their  ears  ;  and  they  are  in 
great  fear  where  no  fear  is.  Hitherto  we  have  confi- 
dered  Ham  an,  under  the  character  of  a  very  wicked 
man,  tormented  by  criminal  pafhons.  Let  us  now con- 
iidei  him,  merely  as  a  child  of  fortune,  a  proiperous 
man  of  the  world;  and  proceed  toobferve, 

II.  How  unavailing  worldly  profperity  is,  fmce, 
in  the  midd  of  it,  a  fingle  difappointment  is  diffident 
to  embitter  all  its  pieafures.  We  might  at  firlt  ima¬ 
gine,  that  the  natural  effed  of  profperity  .would  be, 
to  diffule  over  the  mind  a  prevailing  fatisfadion,  which 
the  Idler  evils  of  life  could  not  ruffle  or  difturb,  We 
might  exped,  that  as  one  in  the  full  glow  of  health, 
defpifed  the  inclemency  of  weather  ;  fo  one  in  poflef- 
iion  of  all  the  advantages  of  high  power  and  flation, 
fhould  difregard  flight  injuries;  and,  at  perfed  eafe 
with  himfelf,  fhould  view,  in  the  mod  favourable  light, 
the  behaviour  of  others  around  him.  Such  ededs 
would  indeed  follow,  if  worldly  profperity  contained 
in  it! elf  the  true  principles  of  human  felicity.  But  as 
it  poffelTes  them  not,  the  very  reverfe  of  thofe  confe- 
quences  generally  obtains.  Profperity  debilitates,  in- 
ftead  of  (Lengthening  the  mind.  Its  mod  common  ef- 
fed  is,  to  create  an  extreme  fenfibility  to  the  flighted 
wound.  It  foments  impatient  defires  ;  and  raifes  ex- 
pedations,  which  no  fuccefs  can  fatisfy.  It  foders  a 
falfe  delicacy,  which  fickens  in  the  midd  of  indulgence; 
By  repeated  gratification,  it  blunts  the  feelings  of  men 
to  what  is  pleating  ;  and  leaves  them  unhappily  acute 
to  whatever  is  uneafy.  Hence,  the  gale,  which  another 
would  fcarcely  feel,  is,  to  the  profperous,  a  rude  tem¬ 
ped.  Hence,  the  rofe-leaf,  doubled  below  them  on 
the  couch,  as  it  is  told  of  the  effeminate  Sybarite, 
breaks  their  red.  Hence,  the  difrefped  fhown  by  Mor- 
decai,  preyed  with  fuch  violence  on  the  heart  of  Ha¬ 
inan.  Upon  no  principle  of  reafon  can  we  affign  a  fu£- 
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ficient  caufe  for  all  the  diflrefs,  which  this  incident 
occafioned  to  him.  The  caufe  lay  not  in  the  external 
incident.  It  lay  within  himfelf :  it  arofe  from  a  mind 
diflempered  by  profperity. 

Let  this  example  correct  that  blind  eagernefs,  with 
which  we  rufh  to  the  chace  of  worldly  greatnefs  and 
honours.  I  fay  not,  that  it  (hould  altogether  divert 
us  from  purfuing  them ;  fince,  when  enjoyed  with 
temperance  and  wifdom,  they  may  doubtlefs  both  en¬ 
large  our  utility  and  contribute  to  our  comfort.  But 
let  it  teach  us  not  to  over-rate  them.  Let  it  convince  us, 
that  unlefs  we  add  to  them  the  neceflary  correctives  of 
piety  and  virtue,  they  are,  by  themfelves,  more  like¬ 
ly  to  render  us  wretched,  than  to  make  us  happy. 

Let  the  memorable  fate  of  Hainan  fuggefl:  to  us  al- 
fo,  how  often,  befides  corrupting  the  mind,  and  en¬ 
gendering  internal  mifery,  they  lead  us  among  preci¬ 
pices,  and  betray  us  into  ruin.  At  the  moment  when 
fortune  feemed  to  fmileupon  him  with  the  moft  ferene 
and  fettled  afpeCt,  Ihe  was  digging  in  fecret  the  pit  for 
his  fall.  Profperity  was  weaving  around  his  head  the 
web  of  deftrudlion.  Succefs  inflamed  his  pride  :  pride 
increafed  his  thirfl:  of  revenge  :  the  revenge,  which 
for  the  fake  of  one  man,  he  fought  to  execute  on  a 
whole  nation,  incenfed  the  queen  :  and  he  is  doomed 
to  fuffer  the  fame  death  which  he  had  prepared  for 
Mordecai.  Had  Haman  remained  in  a  private  flation 
he  might  have  arrived  at  a  peaceable  old  age.  He 
might  have  been,  I  (hall  not  lay,  a  good  or  a  happy 
man,  yet  probably  far  lefs  guilty,  and  lefs  wretched, 
than  when  placed  at  the  head  of  the  greatefl:  empire 
in  the  eafl.  Who  knoweth  what  is  good* for  man  in  ibis 
life,  all  the  days  of  ins  vain  life ,  which  he  fpendeth  as  a 
jhadow . 

An  extenfive  contemplation  of  human  affairs  will 
lead  us  to  this  concluiion,  that,  among  the  different 
conditions  and  ranks  of  men,  the  balance  of  happinefs 
is  preferred  in  a  great  meafure  equal ;  and  that  the 
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high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  approach, 
in  point  of  real  enjoyment,  much  nearer  to  each  other, 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  In  the  lot  of  man,  mutu¬ 
al  compenfations,  both  of  pleafure  and  of  pain,  uni- 
verfally  take  place.  Providence  never  intended,  that 
any  (late  here  fhould  be  either  completely  happy,  or 
entirely  miferable.  If  the  feelings  of  pleafure  are 
more  numerous,  and  more  lively,  in  the  higher  de¬ 
partments  of  life,  fuch  alfo  arethofe  of  pain.  If  great- 
nefs  flatters  our  vanity,  it  multiplies  our  dangers.  If 
opulence  increafes  our  gratifications,  it  increafes,  in 
the  fame  proportion,  our  defires  and  demands.  If  the 
poor  are  confined  to  a  more  narrow  circle,  yet  with¬ 
in  that  circle  lie  moft  of  thofe  natural  fatisfa&ions, 
which,  after  all  the  refinements  of  art,  are  found  to 
be  the  mod  genuine  and  true.  In  a  Itate,  therefore, 
where  there  is  neither  fo  much  to  be  coveted  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  to  be  dreaded  on  the  other,  as  at  firft 
appears,  how  fubmiffive  ought  we  to  be  to  the  difpo- 
fal  of  Providence  ?  How  temperate  in  our  defires  and 
purfuits  !  How  much  more  attentive  to  preferve  our 
virtue,  and  to  improve  our  minds,  than  to  gain  the 
doubtful  and  equivocal  advantages  of  worldly  pros¬ 
perity  !  But  now  laying  afide  the  confideration  of  Ha- 
man’s  great  crimes — laying  afide  his  high  profperity 
— viewing  him  Amply  as  a  man,  let  us  obferve,  from 
his  hiftory, 

III.  How  weak  human  nature  is,  which,  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  real,  is  thus  prone  to  create  toitfelf  imaginary 
woes.  All  this  availeth  me  nothing ,  fo  long  as  I  fee  Mor- 
decai  the  Jew  fitting  at  the  king’s  gate .  What  was  it,  O 
Haman  !  to  thee,  though  Mordecai  had  continued  to 
fit  there,  and  negle&ed  to  do  thee  homage  ?  W ould 
the  banquet  have  been  on  that  account  the  lefs  mag¬ 
nificent,  thy  palace  lefs  fplendid,  or  thy  retinue  lei’s 
numerous  ?  Could  the  difrefpecl  of  an  obfcure  ftranger 
dilhonour  the  favourite  of  a  mighty  king?  In  the  midit 
of  a  thoufand  fubmifiive  courtiers,  v/as  one  fallen 
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countenance  an  object  worthy  of  drawing  thy  notice, 
or  of  troubling  thy  repofe ?  Alas!  in  Hainan  we  be¬ 
hold  too  juft  a  picture  of  what  often  palles  w  ithin  our- 
felves.  We  never  know  what  it  is  to  be  lono-  at  cafe. 

O 

Let  the  world  ceafe  from  changing  around  us:  let 
external  things  keep  that  fkuation  in  which  w  e  rnoft 
wifh  them  to  remain  :  yet  fomewhat  from  within  fhall 
foon  arife,  to  difturb  our  happinefs.  A  Mor deceit  ap¬ 
pears,  or  feems  to  appear,  Jitting  at  the  gate.  Some 
vexation,  which  our  fancy  has  either  entirely  created, 
or  at  leaft  has  unreafonably  aggravated,  corrodes  us 
in  Secret ;  and  until  that  be  removed,  all  that  w  e  en¬ 
joy  availeth  us  nothing .  Thus,  while  we  are  inceffantly 
complaining  of  the  vanity  and  the  evils  of  human  life, 
we  make  that  vanity,  and  we  increafe  thole  evils. 
Unfkilled  in  the  art  of  extrading  happinefs  from  the 
objeds  around  us,  our  ingenuity  folely  appears  in 
converting  them  into  mifery. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  that  troubles  of  this  kind  arc 
incident  only  to  the  great  and  the  mighty.  Though 
they,  perhaps,  from  the  intemperance  of  their  paftions, 
are  peculiarly  expofed  to  them  ;  yet  the  difeafe  itfelf 
belongs  to  human  nature,  and  fpreads  through  all 
ranks.  In  the  humble,  and  feemingly  quiet  fhade  of 
private  life,  difeontent  broods  over  its  imaginary  for- 
rows;  preys  upon  the  citizen,  no  lefs  than  upon  the 
courtier  ;  and  often  nourifhes  paffions,  equally  nia-lio*. 
nant  in  the  cottage  and  in  the  palace.  Having  once 
leized  the  mind,  it  fpreads  its  own  gloom  over  every 
I  unrounding  objed  :  k  every  w  here  fearches  out  ma¬ 
te]  idls  for  itfelf;  and  in  no  diredion  more  frequently 
employs  its  unhappy  adivity,  than  in  creating  divi- 
lions  amongft  mankind,  and  in  magnifying  flight  pro¬ 
vocations  into  mortal  injuries.  Thofe  fell-created  mi- 
feries,  imaginary  in  the  caufe,  but  real  in  the  buffer¬ 
ing,  will  be  found  to  form  a  proportion  of  human  evils, 
not  inferior,  either  in  feverity  or  in  number,  to  all 
that  we  endure  from  the  unavoidable  calamities  of  life. 
Vol.  I,  I 
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In  fituations,  where  much  comfort  might  be  enjoyed, 
this  man’s  fuperiority,  and  that  man’s  negleft,  our 
jealoufy  of  a  friend,  our  hatred  of  a  rival,  an  ima¬ 
gined  affront,  or  a  miftaken  point  of  honour,  allow 
us  no  repofe.  Hence,  difcords  in  families,  animofities 
among  friends,  and  wars  among  nations.  Hence,  Ha¬ 
inan  miferable  in  the  midft  of  all  that  greatnefs  could 
bellow.  Hence  multitudes,  in  the  molt  obfcure  ftations, 
for  whom  Providence  feemed  to  have  prepared  a  quiet 
life,  no  lefs  in  their  petty  broils,  nor  lefs  tormented 
by  their  paffions,  than  if  princely  honours  were  the 
prize  for  which  they  contended. 

From  this  train  of  obfervation,  which  the  text  has 
fuggefted,  can  we  avoid  refle&ing  upon  the  diforder 
in  which  human  nature  plainly  appears  at  prefent  to 
lie  ?  We  have  beheld,  in  Hainan,  the  pi&ure  of  that 
mifery  which  arifes  from  evil  paffions — of  that  unhap- 
pinefs,  which  is  incident  to  the  higheft  profperity — of 
that  difcontent,  which  is  common  to  every  ffate.  Whe¬ 
ther  we  conffider  him  as  a  bad  man,  a  profperous  man, 
or  limply  as  a  man,  in  every  light  we  behold  reafon  too 
weak  for  paffion.  This  is  the  fource  of  the  reigning 
evil  :  this  is  the  root  of  the  univerfal  difeafe.  The 
ilory  of  Haman  only  fhows  us,  what  human  nature  has 
too  generally  appeared  to  be  in  every  age.  Hence, 
when  we  read  the  hiftory  of  nations,  what  do  we 
read  but  the  hiffory  of  the  follies  and  crimes  of  men  ? 
We  may  dignify  thofe  recorded  tranfaclions,  by  call¬ 
ing  them  the  intrigues  of  flatefmen,  and  the  exploits 
of  conquerors  :  but  they  are,  in  truth,  no  other  than 
the  efforts  of  difcontent  to  efcape  from  its  mifery,  and 
the  flruggles  of  contending  paffions  among  unhappy 
men.  The  hiffory  of  mankind  has  ever  been  a  con¬ 
tinued  tragedy;  the  world,  a  great  theatre,  e: 
the  fame  repeated  Icene,  of  the  follies  oi  men 
forth  into  guilt,  and  of  their  paffions  fermenting,  by  a 
quick  procels,  into  mifery. 

But  can  we  believe,  that  the  nature  of  man  came 
forth  in  this  ffate  from  the  hands  of  its  gracious  Crea- 
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lor  ?  Did  he  frame  this  world,  and  ftore  it  with  in¬ 
habitants,  lblely  that  it  might  be  replenifhed  with 
crimes  and  misfortunes: — In  the  moral,  as  well  as  in 
the  natural  world,  we  may  plainly  difcern  the  figns  cf 
iome  violent  convulfion,  which  has  ihattered  the  ori¬ 
ginal  workmanlhip  of  the  Almighty.  Amidft  this 
wreck  of  human  nature,  traces  {till  remain,  which  in¬ 
dicate  its  Author.  Thofe  high  powers  of  confcience 
and  reafon,  that  capacity  for  luppinefs,  that  ardour 
of  enterprife,  that  glow  of  affection,  which  often 
break  through  the  gloom  of  human  vanity  and  guilt, 
are  like  the  fcattered  columns,  the  broken  arches, 
and  defaced  fculptures  of  feme  fallen  temple,  whofe 
ancient  fplendor  appears  amidft  its  ruins.  So  con- 
fpicuous  in  human  nature  are  thofe  characters,  both 
of  a  high  origin,  and  of  a  degraded  ftate,  that,  by 
many  religious  feefts  throughout  the  earth,  they  have 
been  feen  and  confeffed.  A  tradition  feems  to 
have  pervaded  almoft  all  nations,  that,  the  human 
race  had  either  through  fome  offence  forfeited,  or 
through  fome  misfortune  loft,  that  ftation  of  prime¬ 
val  honour,  which  .  they  once,  poffelfed.  Rut  while, 
from  this  doctrine,  ill  underftood,  and  involved  in  ma¬ 
ny  fabulous  tales',  the  nations  wandering  in  pagan  dark- 

nefs  could  draw  no  confequences  that  were  juft _ 

while,  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe, 
they  fought  in  vain  for  the  remedy — the  fame  divine 
revelation,:  which  has  informed  us  in  what  manner  our 
apoftacy  arofe,  from  the  abufe  of  our  rational  powers, 
has  inftru&edus  alfo  how  we  maybe  reftored  to  virtue 
and  to  happinefs. . 

Let  us,  therefore,  ftudy  to  improve  the  afTiftance 
which  this  revelation  affords,  for  the  reftoration  of 
our  nature,  and  the  recovery  of  our  felicity.  With 
humble  and  grateful  minds,  let  us  apply  to  thofe  me- 
oicinal  lpnngs  which  it  has  opened,  for  curing  the  dif- 
orders  of-  our  heart  and  paffions.  In  this  view,  let  us 
with  reverence,  look  up  to  that  Divine  Perfonage’ 
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who  defle ruled  into  this  world,  on  purpofe  to  be  the 
light  and  the  life  of  who  came  in  the  fulnefs  of 

or  ace  and  truth,  to  repair  the  defolation  of  many  genera- 
non?,  to  neliore  order  among  the  works  of  God,  and 
to  raife  up  a  neve  earth  and  new  heavens,  wherein  right - 
eoufntfs  fhould  dwell  for  ever .  Under  his  tuition  let 
us  put  ourfelve3  :  and  amidfl  the  Horms  of  paffion,  to 
which  we  are  here  expofed,  and  the  flippery  paths 
which  we  are  left  to  tread,  never  truft  prefumptuoufiy 
to  our  own  underftanding.  I  hankful  that  a  Heavenly 
Conductor  vouchfafes  his  aid,  let  us  earneftly  pray, 
that  from  him  may  defeend  divine  light  to  guide  our 
Heps,  and  divine  flrength  to  fortify  our  minds.  Let 
us  pray,  that  his  grace  may  keep  us  from  all  intem¬ 
perate  paffion s,  and  miflaken  purfuits  of  pleafure  ;  that 
whether  it  Ihall  be  his  will  to  give  or  to  deny  us  earth- 
V  prosperity,  he  may  blefs  us  with  a  calm,  a  found, 
and  well-regulated  mind  ;  may  give  us  moderation  in 
fuccefs,  and  fortitude  under  difappointment ;  and  may 
enable  us  fo  to  take  warning  from  the  crimes  and  mi- 
j'eries  of  others,  as  to  efcape  the  fnares  of  guilt.. 

While  we  thus  maintain  a  due  dependence  on  God, 
let  us  alfo  exert  ourfelves  with  care  in  adting  our  own 
part.  From  the  whole  of  what  has  been  faid,  this 
important  inftruftion  arifes,  that  the  happinefs  of  every 
man  depends  more  upon  the  Hate  of  his  own  mind, 
than  upon  any  one  external  circumflance  ;  nay,  more 
than  upon  all  external  things  put  together.  We  have 
ieen,  that  inordinate  paffions  are  the  great  difturbers 
of  life  ;  and  that,  unlefs  we  pofTefs  a  good  confcience, 
and  a  well-governed  mind,  difeontent  will  blaft  every 
enjoyment,  and  the  higheft  profperity  will  prove  on¬ 
ly  diffiui fed  rnifery.  Fix  then  this  conclufion  in  your 
minclst  that  the  deflrudtion  of  your  virtue  is  the  de- 
HruHion  of  your  peace.  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  dili- 
renre  ;  govern  it  with  the  greateff  caie  ;  for  cut  of  it 
are  the  ifues  of  life.  In  no  ftation,  in  no  period,  think 

vourlelf  fecure  from  the  dangers  which  fpring  from 
0  / 
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your  pafiions.  Every  age,  and  every  ftation  they  be- 
fec — from  youth  to  grey  hairs,  and  from  the  peafant 
to  the  prince. 

At  your  firft  fetting  out  in  life,  efpecially  when  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  world  and  its  fnares,  when  every 
pleafure  enchants  with  its  ftnile,  and  every  object 
fliines  with  the  glofs  of  novelty  ;  beware  of  the  reduc¬ 
ing  appearances  which  furround  you,  and  recollect 
what  others  have  fuffered  from  the  power  of  head- 
ftrong  defire.  If  you  allow  any  pafiion,  even  though 
it  be  efteerned  innocent,  to  acquire  an  abfolute  afcend- 
ant,  your  inward  peace  will  be  impaired.  ■  But  if  any, 
which  has  the  taint  of  guilt,  take  early  pofiefhon  of  your 
mind,  you  may  date  from  that  moment  the  ruin  of 
your  tranquillity.  Nor  with  the  feafon  of  youth  does 
the  peril  end.  To  the  impetuofity  of  youthful  defire, 
fucceed  the  more  fober,  but.no  lefs  dangerous,  attach¬ 
ments  of  advancing  years  ;  when  the  pafiions  which 
are  connected  with  intereft  and  ambition  begin  their 
reign,  and  too  frequently  extend  *  their  malignant  in¬ 
fluence,  even  over  thofe  periods  of  life  which  ought 
to  be  molt  tranquil.  From  the  firfito  the  lafiof  man’s 
abode  on  earth,  the  difcipline  mult  never  be  relaxed, 
of  guarding  the  heart  from  the  dominion  of  paflion. 
Eager  pafiions,  and  violent  defires,  were  not  made  for 
man.  They  exceed  his  fiphere.  .  They  find  no  ade¬ 
quate  objects  on  earth  ;  and  of  courfe  can  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  nothing  but  mifery.  The  certain  confequence 
of  indulging  them  is,  that  there  fhall  come  an  evil  day, 
when  the  anguilh  of  difappointment  fhall  drive  us  to 
acknowledge,  .that  all  which  we  enjoy  availeth  us 
nothing,  r. 

You  are  not  to  imagine,  that  the  warnings,  which 
I  have  given  in  this  difcourfe,  are  applicable  only  to 
the  cafe  of  Inch  fignal  offenders  as  he  was,  of  whom 
the  text  treats.  Ihink  not,  as  I  am  afraid  too  many 
do,  that,  becaufe  your  pafiions  have  not  hurried  you 
into  atrocious  deeds,  they  have  therefore  wrought  m 
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mifchier,  and  have  left  no  (ling  behind  them.  By  a, 
continued  leries  of  loofe,  though  apparently  trivial, 
gratifications,  the  heart  is  often  as  thoroughly  cor¬ 
rupted,  as  by  the  commiffion  of  any  one  of  thofe  enor¬ 
mous  crimes,  which  fpring  from  great  ambition,  or- 
great  revenge.  Habit  gives  the  paflions  ftrength, 
while  the  abfence  of  glaring  guilt  feemingly  juftifies 
ihern  ;  and,  unawakened  by  remorfe,  the  (inner  pro-, 
cecds  in  his  courfe,  till  he  wax  bold  in  guilt,  and  be¬ 
come  ripe  for  ruin.  For,  by  gradual  and  latent  fteps,, 
the  deliru&ion  of  our  virtue  advances.  Did  the  evil 
unveil  itieif  at  the  beginning — did  the  (form,  which  is 
to  overthrow  our  peace,  difeover,  as  it  rofe,  all  its  hor¬ 
rors — precautions  would  more  frequently  be,  taken  a- 
gainff  it.  But  we  are  imperceptibly  betrayed  ;  and 
from  one  licentious  attachment,  one  criminal  paflion, 
are,  by  a  train  of  confequences,  drawn  on  to  another, 
till  the  government  of  our  minds  is  irrevocably  loft. 
The  enticing. and  the  odious  paflions  are,  in  this  ref- 
pea,  fimilar  in  their  procefs  ;  and,  though  by  different 
roads,  conduct  at  lafi  to  the  fame  iflue.  David,  when 
he  firfl  heheld  Bathfheba,  did  not  plan  the  death  of 
Uriah.  Haman  was  not  delivered  up  all  at  once  to 
the  madnefs  of  revenge.  His  paflions  rofe  with  the 
rifing  tide  of  proiperity  :  and  pride  completed  what 
profperity  began.  What  was  originally  no* more  than 
difpleafure  at  MordecaPsdifrefpecl,  increafed  with  every 
invitation  he  received  to  the  banquet  of  the  Oueen  ; 
till  it  impelled  him  to  devife  the  daughter  of  a  whole 
nation,  and  ended  in  a  degree  of  rage  which  confound¬ 
ed  his  reafon,  and  hurried  him  to  ruin.  Iil  this  man¬ 
ner,  every  criminal  paflion,  in  its  progrefs,  fwells  and 
blackens  :  and  what;  was  at  firfl  a  final  1  cloud,  fuch  as 
the  Prophet's  lervant  faw,  no  bigger  than , a  marts  hand, 
rifing  from  the  fea  *,  is.  foon  found  to,  carry  the.  tenx* 
p eft  in  its  womb. 

*  Kings,  xviii. 


SERMON  VIII. 

On  our  Ignorance  of  Good  and  Evil  in  this  Life,. 
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Who  knoiveth  what  is  good  for  man  in  this  life ,  all  the  days 
of  his  vain  life ,  which  hefpendeth  as  a  fhadow  ? 


/  |  A  H  E  meafure,  according  to  which  knowledge  is 
JL  difpenfed  to  man,  affords  confpicuous  proofs  of 
divine  wifdom.  In  many  inilances,  we  clearly  per¬ 
ceive,  that  either  more  or  lefs  would  have  proved 
detrimental  to  his  date ;  that  entire,  ignorance  w  ould 
have  deprived  him  of  proper  motives  to  adion  ;  and 
that  complete  difcovery  would  have  railed  hirn  to  a 
fphere  too  high  for  his  prefent  powers.  He  is,  there¬ 
fore,  permitted  to  know  only  in  part;  and  to  fee,  through 
a  glffsy  darkly. .  He  is  left  in  that  date  ofconjedure 
and  partial  information,  which,  though  it  may  occa* 
fionally  fubjed  him  to  diftrefs,  yet,  on  the  w  hole  con¬ 
duces  moll  to  his  improvement  ;  which  affords  him 
knowledge  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  virtue,  and  of 
adive  life,  without  diffurbing  the  operations  of  his 
mind,  by  a  light  too.  bright  and  dazzling.  Tin's  evi- 
cently  holds  with  refpecl  to  that  degree  of  obfcuritv 
which  now  covers  the  great  laws  of  Nature,  the  di 
crees  of  the.  Supreme  Being,  the  ftate  of  tlle  invifible 
world,  the  future  events  of  our  own  life  and  the 

mher8-h*Sand  deflgnS  Wh‘ch  Pafs -within  the  breafts  of 

But  there  is  an  ignorance  of  another  kind,  with  ref 
peft  to  which  the  application  of  this  remark  may  aD- 
pearmore  dubious;  the  ignorance  under  wiiicl/mL 

?  Vide  Serm*  ir. 
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labour,  concerning  their  happinefs  in  the  prefent  life,  , 
and  the  means  of  attaining  it.  If  there  be  founda-  - 
tion  for  Solomon’s  complaint  in  the  text,  who  knoweth 
what  is  good  for  man  in  this  life  P  This  confequence  may 
be  thought  inevitably  to  follow,  that  the  days  of  his 
life  mull  be  vain  in  every  fenl'e  ;  not  only  becauie  they 
are  fleeting,  but  becaufe  they  are  empty  too,  like  the 
fhadow.  For,  to  what  purpofe  are  all  his  labours  in 
the  purfuit  of  an  objed,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  * 
todifcover  or  afcertain?  Let  us  then  ferioully  enquire,  , 
what  account  can  be  given  of  our  prefent  ignorance,  , 
refpeding  what  is  good  for  us  in  this  life  ;  whether 
nothing  be  left,  but  only  to  wander  in  uncertainty  a-  - 
midfl  this  darknefs,  and  to  lament  it  as  the  fad  confe¬ 
quence  of  our. fallen  date  ;  or  whether  Tuch  inltruc- 
lions  may  not  be  derived  from  it,  as  give  ground  for 
acknowledging,  that  by  this,-  as  by  all  its  other  ap¬ 
pointments,  the  wifdom  of  Providence  brings  real 
good  out  of  Teeming  evil.  1  lhall,  in  order  to  determine 
this  point,  firit,  endeavour  to  illuitrate  the  dodrine  of 
the  text,  that  we  know  not,,  or,  at  moft  know  imper- 
fedly,  what  is  good  for  us  in  this  life:  I  lhall  next  ex¬ 
plain  ’the  caufes  to  w  hich  this  defed  in  our  knowledge 
is  owing  :  and  then  lhall  ihow  the  purpofes  which  it 
was  intended  to  lerve,  and  xhe  .effeds. which  it  -ought  ■_ 

to  produce  on  our  condud. 

The  whole  hiitory  of  mankind  feems  a  com-  - 
ment  on.  the  dodrine  of  the  text.  When  we  review 
the  courfe  of  human  affairs,  one  of  the  flrft  objeds 
which  every  where  attrads  our  notice,  is,  the  mif- 
taken  judgment  of.  men  concerning  their  own  interefh 
The  fore  evil ,  which  Solomon  long  ago  remarked  with 
refped  ,  to  riches,  of  their  being  kept  by  the  owners 
thereof  to  their  hurt ,  takes  place  equally  with  refped  to 
dominion  and  power,. and  all  tiie  fplendid  objects  and 
hio-h  ftations  of  life.  We  every  day  behold  men  climb- 
inS,  by  painful  vteps,  to  dial  dangerous  height,  which, 
in  the  end,  renders  their  fell  more  fevere,  and  their 
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ruin  more  confpicuous.  But  it  is  not  to  high  dations 
that  the  dodiine  of  the  text  is  limited.  In  the  crimes, 
by  which  too  often  thefe  are  gained,  and  in  the  mis¬ 
fortunes,  which  they  afterwards  bring  forth,  the 
greater  part  of  every  audience  may  think  thcmfelves 
little  concerned.  Leaving  luch  themes,  therefore,  to 
the  poet  and  the  hidorian,  let  us  come  nearer  to  our- 
feives,  and  furvey  the  ordinary  walk  of  life. 

Around  us,  we  every  where  behold  a  bufy  multitude. 
Redlefs  and  uneafy  in  their  prefent  fituation,  they  are 
inceflantly  employed  in  accomplifhing  a  change  of  it  ; 
and,  as  foon  as  their  wifti  is  fulfilled,  we  diicern,  by 
their  behaviour,  that  they  are  as  diflatisfied  as  they 
were  before.  Where  they  expelled  to  have  found  a 
paradife,  they  find  a  defert.  The  man  of  bufmefs 
pines  for  leifure.  The  leifure,  for  which  he  had  long¬ 
ed,  proves  an  irkfome  gloom  :  and,  through  want  of 
employment,  he  languifhes,  fickens,  and  dies.  The 
man  of  retirement  fancies  no  date  to  be  fo  happy,  as 
that  of  adive  life.  But  he  has  not  engaged  long  in 
the  tumults  and  conteds  of  the  world,  until  he  finds 
caufe  to  look  back  with  regret- on  the  calm  hours  of 
his  former  privacy  and  retreat.  Beauty,  w  it,  eloquence, 
and  fame,  are  eagerly  defired  by  perfons  in  every  rank 
of  life.  They  are  the  parents  fond  eft  wifh  for  his 
child  ;  the  ambition  of  the  young,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  old.  And  yet,  in  what  numberlefs  indances 
have  they  proved,  to  thofe  who  pofleffed  them,  no 
other  than  fhining  fnares — fed  udio  ns  to  vice— indiga- 
tions  to  tolly---and,  in  the  end,  fources  of  mifery  ? 
Comfortably  might  their  clays  have  palled,  had  they, 
been  lets  confpicuous.  But  the  didindions,  which 
brought  them  forth  to  notice,  conferred  fplendor,  and 
withdrew  happinefs.  Long  life  is,  of  all  others,  the 
mod:  general,  and  feemingly  the  mod  innocent  objed 
of  defire.  \V  ith  refped  to  this,  too,  w  e  lo  frequent¬ 
ly  err,  that  it  w  ould  have  been  a  blefling  to  many  to 
have  had  their  with  denied.  There  was  a  period. 
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when  they  might  have  quitted  the  ftage  with  honour, 
and  in  peace.  But  by  living  too  long,  they  outlived 
their  reputation  ;  outlived  their  family,  their  friends, 
and  comforts ;  and  reaped  nothing  from  the  conti- 
ninnce  of  days,  except  to  feel  the  preffure  of  age,  to 
ta  e  the  diegs  of  life,  and  to  behold  a  wider  compafs 
Oa  human  mifery. 

F'/Icin  djalkcin  in  a  vain  fhow.  His  fears  are  often 
as  vain  as  his  wiihes.  As  what  flattered  him  in  ex¬ 
pectation,  frequently  wounds  him  in  poil'eflion  :  fothe 
event,  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  an  anxious 
and  fearful  eye,  has  often,  when  it  arrived/  laid  its 
terrors  afide  ;  nay,  has  brought  in  its  train  unexpected, 
bleflings.  Both  good  and  evil  are  beheld  at  a  diftance, 
through  a  perfpective  which  deceives.  The  colours 
of  objects  when  nigh,  are  entirely  different  from  what 
they  appeared,  when  they  were  viewed  in  futurity. 

fne  fact,  then,  being  undoubtedly  certain,  that  it 
is  common  for  men  to  be  deceived  in  their  profpects  of 
happinefs,  let  us  next  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  that 
deception.  Ler  us  attend  to  thofe  peculiar  drcumftan- 
ces  in  our  Bate,  which  render  us  fuch  incompetent 
judges  of  future  good  or  evil  in  this  life. 

Firil,  we  are  not  fuificiently  acquainted  with  our-- 
felves,  to  forefee  our  future  feelings.  We  judge  by 
the  fen fations  of  the  prefent  moment ;  and,  in  the 
fervor  of  defire,  pronounce  confidently  concerning  the 
defined  objedt.  But  we  reflect  not,  that  our  minds, 
like  our  bodies,  undergo  great  alteration  from  the 
fitnations  into  which  they  are  thrown,  and  the  pro* 
greflive  ilages  of  life  through  which  they  pals.  Hence, 
concerning  any  condition  which  is  yet  untried,  we 
conjecture  with  much  uncertainty.  In  imagination, 
we  carry  our  prefent  wants,  inclinations,  and  fenti- 
inents,  into  the  fine  of  life  to  which  we  afpire.  But 
no  (ooner  have  we  entered  on  it,  than  our Tentiments  , 
and  inclinations  change.  New  wants  and  defires 
ariie  ;  new  objeCts  are  required  to  gratify  them  :  andk 
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by  confequence,  our  old  diflatisfadion  returns,  snd 
the  void,  which  was  to  have  been  filled,  remains  as 
great  as  it  was  before. 

But,  next,  fuppofing  our  knowledge  of  ourfelves 
fufficient  to  dired  us  in  the  choice  of  happinefs,  yet 
ftill  we  are  liable  to  err,  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
connexions  which  fubfift  between  our  own  condition 
and  that  of  others.  No  individual  can  be  happy,  un- 
lefs  the  circumftances  of  thofe  around  him  be  fo  ad- 
jutted  as  to  confpire  with  his  interett.  For,  in  human 
fociety,  no  happinefs  or  mifery  ttands  unconneded 
and  independent.  Our  fortunes  are  interwoven  by 
threads  innumerable.  We  touch  one  another  on  all 
Tides.  One  man’s  misfortune  or  fuccefs,  his  wifdom  or 
his  folly,  often,  by  its  confequences,  reaches  through 
multitudes.  Such  a  fyttem  is  far  too  complicated  for 
our  arrangement.  It  requires  adjuttments  beyond  our 
fkill  and  power.  It  is  a  chaos  of  events,  into  which 
our  eye  cannot  pierce  ;  and  is  capable  of  regula¬ 
tion,  only  by  him  who  perceives  at  one  glance  the  re¬ 
lation  of  each  to  all. 

Farthei,  as  we  a*e  ignorant  of  the  events  which 
will  arife  from  the  combination  of  our  circumttances 
with  thofe  of  others,  fo  we  are  equally  ignorant  of 
the  influence,  which  the  prefent  tranfadions  of  our 
life  may  have  upon  thofe  which  are  future.  The  import¬ 
ant  quettion  is  not,  what  is  good  for  a  man  one  day  * 
but  what  is  good  for  him  all  the  days  of  his  lfe  P  Not’ 
what  will  yield  him  a  few  (battered  pleaiures  •  but 
what  will  render  his  life  happy  on  the  whole  amount  ? 
And  is  he  able  to  anfwer  that  queltion,  who  know- 
eth  not  what  one  day  may  bring  firth  ;  who  cannot 
teil,  whether  the  events  of  it  may  not  branch  out 
into  conlequences,  which  will  afi'ume  a  direction  quit» 
oppofite  to  that  in  which  they  fet  forth,  and  fpread 
themfelves  over  all  his  life  to  come?  There  is  not 
any  prefent  moment  that  is  unconneded  with  fome  fu¬ 
ture  one.  The  life  of  every  man  is  a  continued  chain 
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of  incidents,  each  link  of  which  hangs  upon  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  tranfition,  from  caufe  to  effed,  from  event 
to  event,  is  often  carried  on  by  fecret  fteps,  which  our 
forelight  cannot  divine,  and  our  fagacity  is  unable  to 
trace.  Evil  may,  at  fome  future  period,  bring  forth 
good  :  and  good  may  bring  forth  evil,  both  equally 
unexpected.  Had  the  patriarch,  Jofeph,  continued  to 
loiter  under  his  father’s  fond  indulgence,  he  might 
have  lived  an  obfcure  and  infignificant  life.  From  the 
pit  and  the  prifon;  arofe  the  incidents,  which  made 
him  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  and  the  faviour  of  his  father’s 
houfe. 

Laftly,  fuppofing  every  other  incapacity  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  our  ignorance  of  the  dangers,  to  which  our 
fpiritual  hate  is  expofed,  wrould  dilqualify  us  for  judg¬ 
ing  foundly  concerning  our  true  happinefs.  Higher  in- 
terefts,  than  thofe  of  the  prelent  world,  are  now  de¬ 
pending.  All  that  is  done  or  fuffered  by  us  here,  ulti¬ 
mately  refers  to  that  immortal  world,  for  which  good 
men  are  trained  up,  under  the  care  of  an  Almighty 
Parent.  We  are  as  incompetent  judges  of  the  mea¬ 
ly  res  necelfary  to  be  purfued  for  this  end,  as  children 
are,  of  the  proper  conduci  to  be  held  in  their  educa¬ 
tion.  We  forefee  the  dangers  of  our  fpiritual,  hill 
lefs  than  we  do  thofe  of  our  natural  hate  ;  becaufe  we 
are  lefs  attentive  to  trace  them.  W e  are  hill  more  ex¬ 
pofed  to  vice  than  to  mifery  ;  becaufe  the  confidence, 
which  we  place  in  our  virtue,  is  yet  worfe  founded 
than  that  which  we  place  in  our  wifdom.  Can  you 
eheem  him  profperous,  who  is  raifed  to  a  fituation 
which  flatters  his  paflions,  but  which  corrupts  his 
principles,  difordcrs  his  temper,  and,  finally,  ovtrfets 
his  virtue  ?  In  the  ardour  of  purfuit,  how  little  are 
thefe  effeds  forefeen  ?  And  yet,  how  often  are  they 
accomplifhed,  by  a  change  of  condition  ?  Latent  cor¬ 
ruptions  are  called  forth  :  feeds  of  guilt  are  quickened 
into  life  :  a  growth  of  crimes  anfes,  which,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fatal  culture  of  profperity,  would 
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rjever  have  feen  the  light.  How  often  is  man,  boafU 
fnl  as  he  is  of  rcafon,  merely  the  creature  of  fortune  ; 
formed,  and  moulded,  by  the  incidents  of  his  life  !  — 
Ilazael,  when  vet  a  private  man,  deteded  the  thoughts 
of  cruelty.  Thru  ji alt  flay  the  young  men  with  the  Jword, 
faid  the  prophet  :  thou  J halt  dufh  the  children,  and  rip 
up  the  women  with  child.  Is  thy  fervant  a  deg ,  replied 
Hazael,  that  he  fhould  do  thej'e  things ?  But  no  fooner 
was  he  clothed  with  the  coveted  purple,  than  it  Teem¬ 
ed  to  taint  his  nature.  He  committed  the  crimes,  of 
which,  at  a  distance,  he  believed  himfelf  incapable  ; 
and  became  the  bloody  tyrant,  whole  character  his 
foul  once  abhorred*. 

Such  then  at  prefent  is  man  ;  thus  incapable  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  with  certainty  concerning  his  own  good  or 
evil.  Of  futurity  he  difeerns  little  :  and  even  that  lit¬ 
tle  he  fees  through  a  cloud.  Ignorant  of  the  altera¬ 
tion  which  his  fentiments  and  defires  will  undergo 
from  new  fit  nations  in  life — ignorant  of  the  conle- 
quences  which  will  follow  from  the  combination  of  his 
dircumdances  with  thofe  of  others  around  him — igno¬ 
rant  of  the  influence  which  the  prefent  may  have*  on 
the  future  events  of  his  life — ignorant  of  the  effect 
which  a  change  of  condition  may  produce,  on  his  mo¬ 
ral  charade r,  and  his  eternal  intereits  :  How  can  he 
know  what  is  good  for  him  all  the  days  of  his  vain  life 
•which  hefpendeth  as  a  shadovo  P 

In  dead  of  only  lamenting  this  ignorance,  let  us,  tn 
the  lad  place,  confider  how  it  ought  to  be  improved 
—what  duties  it  fuggeds — and  what  wife  ends  it  was 
-intended  by  Providence  to  promote. 

I.  Let  this  dochine  teach  us  to  proceed  with  cau¬ 
tion  and  circumfpedion,  through  a  world  where  evil 
fo  frequently  lurks  -under  the  form  of  good.  To  be 
iminole  and  moded  in  opinion,  to  be  vigilant  arid  at 
tentive  in  condud,  to  didrud  fair  appearances,  and  te 
redrain  rafh  defires,  are  indrudions  which  the  dark- 
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nefs  of  our  prelent  hate  Ihould  hrongly  inculcate# 
God  hath  appointed  our  fituationto  be  l'o  ambiguous, 
in  order  both  to  call  forth  the  exertion  of  thofe  in¬ 
telligent  powers  which  he  hath  given  us,  and  to 
enforce  our  dependence  on  his  gracious  aid.  It  is  not 
in  man  that  walkethy  to  direct  his  Jteps .  Surrounded 
with  fo  many  bewildering  paths,  among  which  the 
wifeh  are  ready  to  hray,  how  earnehly  Ihould  vve  im¬ 
plore,  and  how  thankfully  Ihould  we  receive,  that 
divine  illumination  which  is  promifed  in  fcripture  to 
the  pious  and  the  humble  !  The  fecret  of  the  Lord  is 
with  them  that  fear  him.  He  will  guide  them  with  his 
counfel.  He  will  teach  them  the*  way  that  they  should 
chufe.  But  what  mutt  be  the  fate  of  him,  who,  amidfl 
all  the  dangers  attending  human  conduct,  neither 
looks  up  to  heaven  for  dire&ion,  nor  properly  exerts 
that  reafon  which  God  hath  given  him?  If  to  the 
in  oft  diligent  enquirer,  it  proves  fo  difficult  a  talk  to 
diftinguifh  true  good,  from  thofe  fallacious  appearances 
with  which  it  is  ever  blended,  how  ihould  he  difeover 
it,  who  brings  neither  patience  nor  attention  to  the 
fearch — who  applies  to  no  other  counfellor  than  pre- 
fent  pleafure— -and  with  a  rafh  and  credulous  mind, 
delivers  himfelf  up  to  every  fuggeflion  of  defire? 

This  admonition  I  particularly  direct  to  thofe,  who 
who  are  in  a  period  of  life  too  often  characterized  by 
forward  prefumption  and  headlong  puifuit.  1  he  felf- 
conceit  of  the  young  is  the  great  fource  of  thofe  dan¬ 
gers  to  which  they  are  expofed  :  and  it  is  peculiarly 
unfortunate,  that  the  age,  which  hands  mod  in  need 
of  the  counfel  of  the  wife,  fhould  be  the  molt  prone  to 
contemn  it.  Confident  in  the  opinions  which- they  adopt, 
and  in  the  meafures  which  they  purfue,  they  ft  cm  as  if 
they  underhood  Solomon  to  fay,  not ywho  knowtih,  but, 
wlio  is  ignorant  of  what  is  good  for  man  all  the  days  of 
his  life  ?  The  blifs  to  be  aimed  at,  is,  in  their  opinion, 
fully  apparent.  It  is  not  the  danger  of  mihake,  but 
the  failure  of  fuccefs,  which  they  dread.  Activity  to 
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feize>  not  iagacity  to  dilcern,  is  the  only  requihte 
which  they  value.  How  long  lhall  it  be,  ere  the  fate 
of  your  predecelfors  in  the  fame  courfe  teach  you  wif¬ 
dom  ?  How  long  fhall  the  experience  of  all  ages  conti¬ 
nue  to  lift  its  voice  to  you  in  vain  ?  Beholding  the  ocean 
on  which  you  are  embarked,  covered  with  wrecks, 
are  not  thole  fatal  fignals  fufficient  to  admonifli  you  of 
the  hidden  rock  ?  If,  in  Farad ife  itfelf,  there  was  a 
tree  which  bare  fruit  fair  to  the  eye,  but  mortal  in 
its  effe&s,  how  much  more,  in  this  fallen  flate,  may 
fuch  deceiving  appearances  be  expe&ed  to  abound  ! 
The  whole  flate  of  nature  is  now  become  a  feene  of 
deluhon  to  the  fenfual  mind.  Hardly  any  thing  is 
what  it  appears  to  be.  And  What  flatters  mofr,  is  ah 
ways  farthefl  from  reality.  There  are  voices  which 
fing  around  you  ;  but  vvhofe  (trains  allure  to  ruin. 
There  is  a  banquet  fpread,  where  poifon  is  in  every 
dilh.  There  is  a  couch  which  invites  you  to  repofe ;  but 
to  (lumber  upon  it,  ,is  death..  In  fuch  a  fituation,  be 
not  high  minded 9  but  fear.  Let  fobriety  temper  your 
unwary  ardour.  .  Let  modefiy  check  your  ralli  pre- 
fumption.  Let  wifdom  be  the  offspring  of  reflexion 

now,  rather  than  the.  fruit  of  bitter  experience  here¬ 
after* 

If.  Let  our.  ignorance  of  what  is  good  or  evil,  cor¬ 
rect  anxiety  about. worldly  fuccefs.  As  rafhnefs  is  the 
vice  of  youth,,  the  oppolite  extreme  of  immoderate 
care  is  the  vice  of  advancing  years.  The  doctrine 
which  I  have  ill  ultra  ted,  is  equally  adapted  for  check- 
ing  both.  Since  we  are  fo often  betrayed  into  evil,  by 
tae,mntaken  purfuit  of  good,  care  and  attention  21  e  re- 
q  unite,  both  in  forming  our  choice,  and  in  condudt- 
pnrfuit  :  but  lince  our  attention  and  care  are 
liable  to  be  lo  often  fruftrated,  they  fhould  never  be 
allowed  to  deprive  us  of  tranquillity. 

The  ignorance,  in  which  we  are  left,  concerning 
good  and  evil,  is  not  fuch  as  to  fuperfede  prudence  in 
conduct  ;  for  wifdom  is  (till  found  to  excel  folly,  as.  . 
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far  as  light  exceUcfh  darknefs .  But  it  is  that  degree  of 
uncertainty,  which  ought  to  render  us  temperate  in 
purfuit;  which  ought  to  calm  the  perturbation  of  hope 
and  fear,  and  to  cure  the  pain  of  anxiety.  .Anxiety  is 
the  poifon  of  human  life.  It  is  the  parent  of  many 
tins,  anti  of  more  miferies.  In  a  world  where  every 
tiling  is  fo  doubtful — where  you  may  fucceed  in  your 
wiffi,  and  be  miferable — where  you  may  be  difap- 
pointed,  and  be  bleft  in  the  di {appointment — what 
means  this  relllefs  lb ir  and  commotion  of  mind  Can 
your  fohcitude  alter  the  courfe,  or  unravel  the  intri¬ 
cacy  of  human  events  ?  Can  your  curiofity  pierce 
through  the  cloud  which  the  Supreme  Being  hath  made 
impenetrable  to  mortal  eye  ?  io  provide  againft 
e.very  apparent  danger;  by  the  employment  of  the 
mcrft  promifing  means,  is  the  office  of  wiidom.  But  at 
this  point  wiidom  Hops.  It  commands  you  to  retire^ 
after  you  have  done  all  that  was  incumbent  on  you, 
and  to  poflefs  your  mind  in  peace.  By  going  beyond 
this  point — by  giving  yourfelves  up  to  immoderate 
concern  about  unknown  events— —you  can  do  nothing 
to  advance  your  luccefs,  and  you  do  much  to  ruin  your 
peace.  Yoil  plant  within  your  breaft  the  thorn  which 
is  iong  to  gall  you.  To  the  vanity  of  life,  you  add  a 
vexation  of  {pint,  which  is  wholly  of  your  own  crea¬ 
tion,  not  of  divine  appointment;  for  the  dubious 
floods  of  thrs  world  were  never  designed  by  God  to 
caife  fuch  eager  attachment.  "I  hey  were  given  to  man 
for  his  occafional  refrelhment,.  not  for  his^  chief  felici¬ 
ty.  By  fetting  an  exceffive  value  upon  ohje&s  which 
were  intended  only  for  your  fecondary  regard,  you 
change  their  nature.  Seeking  more  fatisfatftion  *rom 
them  than  they  are  able  to  afford,  you  receive  lefs 
than  they  might  give.  From  a  rniftaken  care  to  mcure 
your  happinefs,  you  bring  upon  yourfelves  certain  mi- 

HI.  Let  onr  ignorance  of  good  and  evil  determine 
us  to  follow  Providence,  and  to  refign  ourfelves  to 
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God.  One  of  the  moft  important  leffons,  which  can 
be  given  to  man,  is  refignation  to  his  Maker  :  and 
nothino-  inculcates  it  more,  than  the  experience  of  his 
own  inability  to  guide  himfelf.  You  know  not  what  is 
good  for  you,  in  the  future  periods  of  life.  But  God 
perfedly  knows  it:  and  if  you  faithfully  ferve  him, 
you  have  reafon  to  believe  that  he  will  always  confult 
it.  Before  him  lies. the  whole  fucceflion  of  events, 
which  are  to. fill  up  your  exigence.'  It  is  in  his  power 
to  arrange,  and  model  them  at. his  pleafure— and  fo 
to, adapt  one  thing  to  another, <  as  to  fulfil  his  promifb 
of  making  them  all  work  together  forgcodto  thofe  who 
love  him ,  ■  Here  then;  amidlt  the  agitations  of  define, 
and  the  perplexities  of  doubt,  is  one  fixed  point.  of 
reh.  By  this  let  us  abide;  and  difmifs  our  anxiety 
about  things  uncertain  and  unknown.  Acquaint  your- 
felves  with  God,  and  be.  at  peace .  Secure  the  one  thing , 
needful.  Study  to  acquire  an  intereft  in  the  divine  fa-  „ 
vour, .  and  you  may  fafely  furrender  yourfelves  to  the  j 
divine  adininiil ration.  . 

*  When  tempted  to  repine  at  your- condition,  refled,  \ 
how  uncertain,  it  is,  whether  you  fnould  have  been 
happier  in  any  other.  Remembering  the  vanity  of  many 
of  your  former  wilhes,  and  the  fallacy,  which  you  have 
fo  often  experienced  in  your  fchemes  of  happinefs,  be 
thankful  that  you  are  placed  under  a  wifer  diredion 
than  your  .own.  Be  not  too  particular  in  your  petitions 
to  Heaven,  concerning  your  temporal  intereft.  Sufler 
God  to  govern  the  world  according  to  his  own  plan; 
and  only  pray,  that  he  would  beftow  what  his  unerring 
wifdom  fees  to  be  heft  for  you  on  the  whole.  In  a  word, -J 
Commit  your  way  unto  the  Lord ,  Trujt  in  h.imy  and  do 
good.  Follow  wherever  his.  providence  leads  ;  comply 
with  whatever  his.  will  requires  ;  and  leave  all  the  reft  . 
to  him. 

IV.  Let  our  ignorance  of  -what  is  good  for  ns  in 
this  life,  prevent  our  taking  any  unlawful  fiep,  in  or¬ 
der  to  compafs  our  moft  favourite  defigns.  Were  the 
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fmner  bribed  with  any  certain  and  unqneftionable  ad- 
vantage— --could  the  means,  which  he  employs,  enfure 
his  fuccefs,  and  could  that  fuccefs  infure  his  comfort— - 
he  might  have  fome  apology  to  offer  for  deviating 
from  the  path  of  virtue,  But  the  dodtrine  which  I 
have  illuftrated,  deprives  him  of  all  excufe,  and  pla¬ 
ces  his  folly  in  the  moft  ftriking  light.  He  climbs  the 
fleep  rock,  and  treads  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  in 
order  to  catch  a  fhadow.  He  has  caufe  to  dread,  not 
only  the  uncertainty  of  the  event  which  he  wifhes  to 
accompli  (h,  hut  the  nature  alfo  of  that  event  when  ac« 
complifhed.  He  is  not  only  liable  to  that  difappomt-. 
ment  of  fuccefs,  which  fo  often  fruftrates  all  the  de- 
figns  of  men-. but  liable  to  a  difappointment  flill  more 
cruel,  that  of  being  fuccefsful  and  miferable  at  once. 
Riches  and  pleafures  are  the  chief  temptations  to  cri¬ 
minal  deeds.  Yet  thofe  riches,  when  obtained,  may 
very  podibly  overwhelm  him  with  uuforeleen  miferies* 
Thofe  pleafures  may  cut  fhort  his  health  and  life. 
And  it  is  for  inch  doubtful  and  fallacious  rewards,  that 
the  deceiver  fills  his  mouth  with  lies,  the  friend  be--, 
trays  his  benefactor,  the  apoffate  renounces  his  faith, 
and  the  aflaffin  covers  himfelf  with  blood? 

Whoever  commits  a  crime,  incurs  a  certain  evil  forx 
a  more  uncertain  good.  What  will  turn  to  his  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  courfe  of  this  life,  he  cannot  with  any  affu- 
rance  know.  But  this  he  may  know,  with  full  certain¬ 
ty,  that  by  breaking  the  divine  commandments,  he - 
will  drawT  upon  his  head  that  difpleafure  of  the  AI-  , 
mighty,  which  (hall  crufh  him  forever.  The  ad  van  ta-., 
ges  of  tliis  world,  even  when  innocently  gained,  are 
uncertain  bleffmgs  ;  w  hen  obtained  by  criminal  means, 
they  carry  a  curfe  in  their  bofom.  To  the  virtuous, 
they  are  often  no  more  than  chaff.  To  the  guilty,  they 
are  always  poifon. 

V.  Let  our  imperfeft  knowledge  of  what  is  good 
or  evil,  attach  us  the  more  to  thole  few  things,  con-, 
cerning  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being 
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truly  good.  Of  temporal  things  which  belong  to  this 
dais,  the  catalogue,  it  mult  be  confefTed,  is  fmall. 
Perhaps  the  chief  worldly  good  we  fhould  wifh  to  en¬ 
joy,  is  a  found  mind  in  a  found  body.  Health  and 
peace,  a  moderate  fortune,  and  a  few  friends,  fum 
up  all  the  undoubted  articles  of  temporal  felicity.  Wife 
was  the  man  who  addreifed  this  prayer  to  God  :  Re¬ 
move  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies.  Give  me  neither  po¬ 
verty  nor  riches.  Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me. 
Lefl  1  be  full  and  dtny  thee ,  and  jay ,  who  is  the  Lord  P 
tr  left  I  he  poor  and  fee  al,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God 
in  vain* .  He,  whole  wilhes,  refpecting  the  poilelllons 
of  this  world,  are  the  mod:  reafonable  and  bounded,  is 
likely  to  lead  the  fafeft,  and,  for  that  reafon,  the  molt 
definable  life.^  By  afpiring  too  high,  we  frequently  mils 
the  happinefs,  which,  by  a  lels  ambitious  aim,  we 
might  have  gained.  High  happinefs  on  earth,  is  ra¬ 
ther  a  picture  wnich  the  imagination  forms,  than  a  re¬ 
ality  which  man  is  allowed  to  pofiefs. 

But  with  regard  to  fpintual  felicity  ,  we  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  fuch  humble  views.  Clear  and  determinate 
objects  are  propofed  to  our  purfuit:  and  full  fcope  is 
given  to  them  oft  ardent  defire,  i  he  forgivenefs  of  our* 
iins,  and  the  afiiftance  of  God’s  holy  grace  to  guide  our 
life— the  improvement  of  our  minds  in  knowledge  and 
wifdom,  m  piety  and  virtue— the  protection  and  favour 
of  the  great  Father  of  all,  of  the  bleffed  Redeemer  of 

mankind,  and  of  the  fpirit  of  lanftification  and  comfort _ . 

thefe  are  objects,  in  the  purfuit  of  which  there  is  no 
room  for  hefication  and  diftrult,  nor  any  ground  for 
the  question  in  my  text.  Who  know eth  what  is  rood  for 
man?  Had  Providence  fpread  an  equal  obfcurity  over 
happinefs  of.  every  kind,  we  might  have  had  lome  rea- 
ion  to  complain  of  the  vanity  of  our  condition.  But  we 
are  not  fen  to  lo  hard  a  fate.  The  Son  of  God  hath 
oefceimi  wi  rom  heaven,  to  be  the  light  of  the  world 
rie  haih  it-  moved  tnat  veil,  which  covered  true  blifs 
*  Frcv,  xxx,  8,  9. 
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from  the  fear cn  of  wandering  mortals,  and  hath  taught 
them  the  way  which  leads  to  life.  Worldly  enjoyments 
are  fhown  to  be  hollow  and  deceitful,  with  an  exprefs 
intention  to  direft. their  affe&ions  towards  thofe  which, 
are  fpiritual.  The  fame  difcoveries,  which  diminifh  the 
value  of  the  one,  ferve  to  increafe  that  of  the  other.. 
Finally, 

VI.  Let  our  ignorance  of  what  is  good  or  evil  here, 
below,  lead  our  thoughts  and  defiresto  a  better  world.. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  wildom  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  by  fhowing  the  many  ufeful  purpofes  which  this, 
ignorance  at  prefent  promotes.  It  ferves  to  check  pre- 
fumption  and  rafhnefs,  and  to  enforce^  diligent  exertu 
on  of  our  rational  powers,  joined  with  a  humble  de¬ 
pendence  on  divine  aid.  It  moderates  eager paflion  re-, 
fpe&ing  worldly  fuccefs.  it  inculcates  refignation  to 
the  difpofal  of  a  providence,  which  is  much  wiler  than 
man.  It  redrains  usTrom  employing  unlawful  means, 
in  order  to  compafs  our  mod  favourite  defigns.  It  tends 
tos attach  us  more  clofely  to.  thofe  things  which  are  un- 
queftionably  good.  It  is  therefore  fuch  a  degree  of  igt 
norance  asfuits  the  prefent  circumdances  of  man  better 
than  more  complete  information  concerning  good  and 

At  the  fame  time  the  caufes,  which  renders  this  ob-« 
fcurity  neceffary,  too  plainly  indicate  a  broken  and 
corrupted  date  of  human,  nature.,  I  hey  lhow  this 
life  to  be  a  date  of  trial  They  fugged  the  ideas  of 
a  land  of  pilgrimage,  not  of  houte  of  red.  - 
minded  and  bafe  .is  he,,  who  afptres  to  no  higher^: or, 
tion*  who  could  be  fatished  to  f'pend  his  whole  exiftr 

ence?  in  chafing  thofe  treacherous  appearances  of  good, 

10  o  tea  mock  his  purfuit.  What  fl.adow  caa 
be  more,  vain,  than  the  life  of  the.  greatell  part  of 
mankind?  Of  all  that  eager  and  buiding  ci  o\\  d,  .\\  Inch 
v,e  behold  on  the  earth,  how  lew  d.kover  the  path 
of  true  liappi net's  ?  How  few  can.  »e  find,  whole  adtu 
vity  has  not  been  uiifeniployed,.and  whole  couiie  ter- 
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initiates  not  in  con  fed  ions  of  difappointments  ?  Is  this 
the  ftate,  are  thefe  the  habitations,  to  which  a  rational 
foirit,  with  all  its  high  hopes,  and  great  capacities,  is 
to  be  limited  for  ever  ?  Let  us  blels  that  God  who  hath 
fet  nobler  profpeas  before  us;  who  by  the  death  and 
refurrection  of  his  Son  Jefus  Chrift,  hath  begotten  us 
to  the  lively  hope  of  an  'inheritance  incorruptible,  undefled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away,  referred  in  the  heavens.  Let 
us  lliow  ourfelves  worthy  of  fuch  a  hope,  y  Jet  ng 
our  affedlions  upon  the  things  above,  not  upon  things  on  the 
earth.  Let  us  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  Jight  ;  and  a- 
niidft  the  obfeurity  of  this  faint  and  dubious  twilig  t, 
confole  ourfelves  with  the  expectation  of  a  brighter 
day,  which  is  foon  to  open.  1  his  earth  is  the  land  o 
fhadows.  But  we  hope  to  pafs  into  the  world  of  real¬ 
ties— where  the  proper  objeds  of  human  dehre  fhall 
be  difpl  ay  ed— where  the  fubftance  of  that  bids  ihall  be 
found,  whofe  image  only  we  now  purfue  where  no 
fallacious  hopes  (hall  any  longer  allure,  no  funding  ap¬ 
pearances  fhall  betray,  no  infidious  joys  ihall  fling— 
but  where  truth  fhall  be  infeparably  united  with  p.ea- 
iure,  and  the  mifts,  which  hang  over  this  pi  el.minary 
(late  being  diflipated,  the  pertect  knowledge  of  good 
fhall  lead  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  it  for  ever. 

SERMON  IX. 

On  Religious  Retirement. 

Psalm  iv.  4. 

Commune  'with  your  own  hearty  upon  your  hedy  and  be  J}  Hi. 

MUCH  communing  with  themfelves,  there  has 
__  always  been  among  mankind  ;  though  frequent¬ 
ly,  God  knows,  to  no  purpofe,  or  to  a  purpole  worfe 
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than  none.  Could  we  difcover  the  employments  of  men 
Hi  retirement,  how  often  fhould  we  find  their  thoughts 
occupied  with  fubjeds  which  they  would  be  a/hamed 
to  own  ?  What  a  large  lhare  have  ambition  and  ava¬ 
rice,  at  fome  times  the  grofTeft  paffions,  and  at  other 
times  the  meaneft  trifles,  in  their  fblitary  ronfings? 
1  hey  carry  the  world,  with  all  its  vices,  into  their 
retreat ;  and  may  be  faid  to  dwell  in  the  midft  of  the 
world,  even  when  they  feem  to  be  alone. 

This,  furely,  is  not  that  fort  of  communing  which 
the  Pfalmift  recommends.  For  this  is  not  properly 
communing  with  our  heart ,  but  rather  holding  l'ecret 
intercourle  with  the  world.  What  the  pfalmift  means, 
to  recommend,  is  religious  recollection  ;  that  exercife 
of  thought  which  is  connected  with  the  precept  given 
in  the  preceding  words,  to  ftand  in  awe,  and  Jin  not . 
It  is  to  commune  with  ourfelves,  under  the  character, 
of  fpiricual  and  immortal  beings ;  and  to  ponder  thofe 
paths  of  our  feet ,  which  are  leading  us  to  eternit}'.  I 
ihall,  in  the  firft  place,  ihow  the  advantages  of  fuch- 
lerious  retirement  and  meditation ;  and  {hall,  in  the 
iecond  place,  point  out  fame  of  the  principal  fubje&a 
which  ought  to  employ  us  in  our  retreat. 

The  advantages  of  retiring  from  the  world,  to  com * 
mum  with  our  heart,  will  be  found  to  be  great,  whe¬ 
ther  we  regard  our  happinefs  in  this  world,  or  our 
preparation  for  the  world  to  come. 

Let  us  confider  them,  firft,  with  refpeeft  to  our  hap¬ 
pinefs  in  this  world.  It  will  readily  occur  to  you, 
that  an  entire  retreat  from  worldly  affairs,  is  not 
what  religion  requires  ;  nor  does  it  even  enjoin  a 
great  retreat  from  them.  Some  ftations  of  life  would 
not  permit  this  ;  and  there  are  fewftations  which  ren¬ 
der  it  neceflary.  The  chief  field,  both  of  the  duty  and, 
of  the  improvement  of  man,  lies  in  active  life.  By  the 
graces  and  virtues,  which  he  exercifes  amidft  his  feL 
low-creatures,  he  is  trained  up  for  heaven.  A  total 
retreat  from  the  world,.,  is  To. fay  from  being,  as  the  j 
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Homan  catholic  church  holds,  the  perfection  of  reli¬ 
gion,  that,  fome  particular  cafes  excepted,  it  is  no 
other  than  the  abufe  of  it. 

But,  though  entire  retreat  would  lay  us  a  fide  from 
the  part  for  which  Providence  chiefly  intended  us,  it 
is  certain,  that,  without  occafional  retreat,  we  muftaft 
that  part  very  ill.  There  will  be  neither  confiftency 
in  the  conduct,  nor  dignity  in  the  character,  of  one 
who  fets  apart  no  (hare  of  his  time  for  meditation  and 
reflexion.  In  the  heat  and  budle  of  life,  while  paflion 
is  every  moment  throwing  falfe  colours  on  the  objects 
around  us,  nothing  can  be  viewed  in  a  juft  light.  Jf 
you  wiih,  that  reafon  Ihould  exert  her  native  power, 
you  mud  dep  afide  from  the  crowd,  into  the  cool  and 
Blent  fhade.  It  is  there  tnat,  with  fober  and  deady 
eye,  fhe  examines  what  is  good  or  ill,  what  is  wife  or 
fooli/h,  in  human  conduct :  Ihe  looks  back  on  the  pad  ; 
Ihe  looks  forward  to  the  future  ;  and  forms  plans,  not 
for  the  prefent  moment  only,  but  for  the  whole  of  life. 
How  Ihould  that  man  difeharge  any  part  of  his  duty 
aright,  who  never  fuffers  his  padions  to  cool  ?  And 
how  fhould  his  paffions  cool,  who  is  engaged,  without 
interruption,  in  the  tumult  of  the  world  ?  This  incef- 
iant  dir  may  be  called  the  perpetual  drunkennefs  of 
life.  It  raifes  that  eager  fermentation  of  fpirit,  which 
will  be  ever  fending  forth  the  dangerous  fumes  of 
rafhnefs  and  folly.  Whereas  he,  who  mingles  reli¬ 
gious  retreat  with  wordly  affairs,  remains  calm,  and 
in  after  of  himfelf.  He  is  not  whirled  round,  and 
rendered  giddy,  by  the  agitation  of  the  world  ;  but 
from  'that  facred  retirement,  in  which  he  has  been 
converfant  among  higher -objeCts, comes  forth  into  the 
world  with  manly  tranquillity,  fortified  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  he  has  formed,  and  prepared  for  whatever 
may  Tefal. 

As  he,  who  is  unacquainted  with  retreat, -cannot 
lultain  any  chara&er  with  propriety,  fo  neither  can  he 
enjoy  the  world  with  any  advantage  Of  the  two 
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clafles  of  men,  who  are  raoft  apt  to  be  negligent  or 
this  duty,  the  men  ot  pleafure,  and  the  men  of  bufi- 
riel's,  it  is  hard  to  lay  which  fuffer  moil  in  point  of 
enjoyment,  from  that  neglect.  To  the  former,  every 
moment  appears  to  be  lofc,  which  partakes  not  of  the 
vivacity  of  amufeinent.  To  connect  one  plan  of  gaie¬ 
ty  with  another,  is  their  whole  fludy  ;  till,  in  a  very 
tiiort  time,  nothing  remains  but  to  tread  the  fame  beat¬ 
en  ground  ;  to  enjoy  what  they  have  already  enjoyed ; 
and  to  fee  what  they  have  often  leen.  Pleasures,  thus 
drawn  to  the  dregs,  become  vapid  and  taflclels.  W  fiat 
might  have  pleafed  long,  if  enjoyed  with  temperance, 
and  mingled  with  retirement,  .being  devoured  with 
fuch  eager  hafte,  fpeedily  Surfeits  and  diiguits.  Fence, 
tliefe  are  the  perfons,  who,  after  having  run  through 
a  rapid  courfe  of  pleafure,  after  having  glittered  for  a 
few  years  in  the  foremoll  line  ot  public  amuiements, 
are  the  moft  apt  to  fly  at  haft  to  a  melancholy  retreat ; 
not  led  by  religion  or  reafon,  but  driven  by  ciiiap- 
pointed  hopes,  and  exhauited  fpirits,  to  the  pentive 

conclufion,  that  all  is  vanity.  ...  .  , 

If  uninterrupted  intercourfe  with  the  world  wear: 
out  the  man  of  pleafure,  it  no  lefs  oprefles  the  man  o: 
bufinefs  and  ambition.  The  ftrongefl:  lpints  muft  » 
lenoth  fink  under  it.  1  he  happielt  temper  mult  b< 
foured  by  incefl'ant  returns  of  the  opposition,  the  in- 
conftancy,  and  treachery  of  men.  For,  he,  who  live 
always  in  the  buttle  of  the  world,  lives  in  a  peipetua 
warfare.  Fere  an  enemy  encounters— there  a  n 
val  fupplants  him.  The  ingratitude  of  a  friend  ftmg 
him  this  hour  ;  and  the  pride  of  a  flipenor  wound 
him  the  next.  In  vain  he  flies  for  renei  to  timing 
amuiements.  Thefe  may  afford  a  temporary  opiate  u 
care  •  but  they  communicate  .10  ftrength  to  the  .mnd 
On  the  contrary,  they  leave  it  more  ioft  and  defence 

lefs,  when  moleftations  and  injuries  rene  w  their  attac.. 

Let  him,  who  wilhes  for  an  ehecmal  cure  to 
the  wounds  which  the  world  can  mfiio,  retire  froi 
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intercourfe  with  men  to  intercourfe  with  God.  When 
he  enters  into  his  clofet,  and  Chuts  the  doors,  let  him 
fhut  out,  at  the  fame  time,  all  imrufion  of  world¬ 
ly  care  ;  and  dwell  among  obje&s  divine  and  immor¬ 
tal.  Thofe  fair  profpedts  of  order  and  peace  lhali 
there  open  to  his  view',  which  form  the  mod  perfect 
contrail  to  the  confufion  and  mifery  of  this  earth.  The 
celeftial  inhabitants  quarrel  not  ;  among  them  there  is 
neither  ingratitude,  nor  envy,  nor  tumult.  Men 
may  harrals  one  another:  but  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
concord  and  tranquillity  reign  for  ever.  From  fuch 
objefls  there  beams  upon  the  mind  of  the  pious  man, 
a  pure  and  enlivening  light ;  there  is  diffufed  over  his 
heart,  a  holy  calm.  His  agitated  fpirit  reaflumes  its 
firmnefs,  and  regains  its  peace.  The  world  finks  in 
its  importance  :  and  the  load  of  mortality  and  mi¬ 
fery  lofes  almoft  all  its  weight.  The  green  pajiures 
open,  and  the  fiill  waters  flow  around  him,  b elide 
which  the  Shephet'd  of  Jfrael  guides  his  flock.  The 
dilturbances  and  alarms,  fo  formidable  to  thofe  who 
are  engaged  in  the  tumults  of  the  world,  feem  to  him 
only  like  thunder  rolling  afar  off ;  like  the  noife  of 
diftant  waters,  whofe  found  he  hears,  whole  courfe  he 
traces,  but  whofe  waves  touch  him  not.  As  religious 
retirement  is  thus  evidently  conducive  to  our  happi- 
nefs  in  this  life,  fo, 

In  the  fecond  place,  it  is  absolutely  neceflary  in  or¬ 
der  to  prepare  us  for  the  life  to  come.  He,  who  lives 
always  in  public,  cannot  live  to  his  own  foul.  The 
world  lieth  in  wickednefs ;  and  with  good  reafon  the 
Chriftian  is  exhorted,  not  to  be  conformed  to  it,  but 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  his  mind.  Our  conver- 
fation  and  intercourfe  with  the  world,  is,  in  feverai 
refpects  an  education  for  vice.  From  our  earliell 
youth,  we  are  accudomed  to  hear  riches  and  honours 
extolled  as  the  chief  polfeifions  of  man  ;  and  propofed 
to  us,  as  the  principal  aim  of  our  future  purfuits. 
We  are  trained  up,  to  look  with  admiration  on  the 
Vol.  I.  L 
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flattering  marks  of  diftindion  which  they  beftow.  In 
(]uefl:  of  thofe  fancied  bleflings,  w’e  fee  the  multitude 
around  u$  eager  and  fervent.  Principles  of  duty,  we; 
may,  perhaps,  hear  iometimes  inculcated  :  but  we  fel- 
dom  behold  them  brought  into  competition  with 
worldly  profit.  d  he  foft  names,  and  plaufibje  colours, 
under  whjcti  deceit,  fenfuality,  and  revenge,  are  pre- 
iented  to  us  in  common  difcourfe,  weaken  by  degrees, 
our  natural  feme,  of  the  diftindion  between  good  and 
evil.  W e  often  meet  with  crimes  authorized  by  high 
examples,  and  rewarded  with  the  careffes  and  fmiles 
of  the  world.  We  difcoyer,  perhaps,  at  laft,  that 
thofe,  whom  we  are  taught  to  reverence,  and  to,  re¬ 
gard  as  our  patterns  of  conduct,  aft  upon,  principles  no. 
purer  than  thofe.  of  others.  Thus,  breathing  habitual¬ 
ly  a  contagious  air,  how  certain  is  our  ruin,  unlefs  we 
fometirries  retreat  from  this  peftilentjal  region,  andfeek 
for  proper  correctives  of  the  diforders  which  are  con¬ 
tracted  there  ?  Religious  retirement  both  abates  the 
difeafe,  and  furnilhes  the  remedy.  It  leflens  the  cor¬ 
rupting  influence  of  the  world  :  and  it  gives  opportu-. 
niry  for  better  principles  to  exert  their  power.  He, 
who  is  accuflorned  to  turn  a  fide,  and  commune  with 
lumfelf,  will,  fometimes  at  lead,  hear  the  truths  which 
the  multitude  do  not  tell  him.  A  more  found  inftruc- 
tor  will  lift  his  voice,  and  awaken  within  the  heart 
thofe  latent  fuggeflions,  vvhich  the  world  Had  over¬ 
powered  and  fupprdTed. 

The  ads  of  prayer  and  devotion,  the  exercifes  of 
faith  and  repentance,  all  the  great  and  peculiar  duties 
of  the  religion  of  Chrift,  neceffarily  fuppofe  retirement 
from  the  world.  This  was  one  chief  end  of  their  in- 
flitution,  that  they  might  be  the  means  of  occafionally 
fequeftering  us  from  that  great  fcene  of  vice  and  folly,  the 
con  tinued  prefence  of  which  is  fo  hurtful.  Solitude  is 
the  hailowpd  ground  which  religion  hath,  in  every  age, 
chofen  for  her  own.  There,  her  infpiration  is  felt, 
and  her  fecret  mylleries  elevate  the  foul.  There,  falls 
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the  tear  of  contrition  *  there,  rifes  towards  heaven 
the  figh  of  the  heart;  there,  melts  the  foul  with  all  the 
tendernefs  of  devotion,  and  pours  itfelf  forth  before 
him  who  made,  and  him  who  redeemed  it.  How 
can  any  one,  who  is  unacquainted  with  fuch  employ¬ 
ments  of  mind-,  be  fit  for  heaven  ?  If  heaven  be  the 
habitation  of  pure  affections,  and  of  intellectual  joy, 
can  fuch  a  ftate  be  relifhed  by  him  who  is  always  inl¬ 
ine  rfed  among  fenfible  obje&s,  and  has  never  acquired 
any  tafte  for  the  pleafures  of  the  underftanding,  and 
the  heart  ? 

The  great  and  the  worthy,  the  pious  and  the  vir¬ 
tuous,  have  ever  been  addicted  to  ferious  retirement. 
It  is  the  characterise  6f  little  and  frivolous  minds,  to 
be  wholly  occupied  with  the  vulgar  objeCts  of  life. 
Thele  fill  up  their  defires,  and  fupply  all  the  enter¬ 
tainment  which  their  coarfe  apprehehfions  can  reliih. 
But  a  more  refined  and  enlarged  mind  leaves  the 
world  behind  it,  feels  a  call  for  higher  pleafures,  and 
feeks  them  in  retreat.  The  man  of  public  fpirit  has 
recourie  to  it,  in  order  to  form  plans  for  general  good  ; 
the  man  of  genius,  in  order  to  d  well  on  his  favourite' 
themes  *  the  phitofoper,  to  purfue  his  difeoveries  ;  the 
faint,  ’to  improve  himfelf  in  grace.  Jfaac  went  out  to 
meditate  in  the  fields ,  at  the  evening  tide .  David,  a~ 
nlidlt  all  the  fplendor  of  royalty,  often  bears  witnefs 
both  to  the  pleafure  which  he  received,  and  to  the 
benefit  which  he  reaped,  from  devout  meditation.  I 
communed  with  my  oivn  heart,  and  my  fpirit  made  dill -  - 
gent  fear  ch.  1  thought  on  my  ways ,  and  turned  my  feet 
unto  God’s  teflimonies .  In  the  multitude  of  thoughts  with¬ 
in  me,  his  comforts  delight  my  foul.  Our  blefied  Sa¬ 
viour  himfelf,  though  of  all  who  ever  lived  on  earth' 
he  needed  leafe  the  afhffcance  of  religious  retreat,  yet 
by  his  frequent  practice,  has  done  it  fignal  honour. 
Often  were  the  garden,  the  mountain,  and  the  (lienee 
or  the  night,  fought  by  him,  for  intercourfe  with 
heaven.  When  he  had fent  the  multitude  away. -  he  went 
up  into  a  mountain }  apart  to  pray. 
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i  he  advantages  of  religious  retirement  will  ft  ill 
more  clearly  appear,  by  confidering,  as  was  propofed, 
in  the  next  place,  foine  of  thofe  great  objects  which 
fhould  there  employ  our  thoughts.  I  fhall  mention 
only  three,  which  are  of  the  moft  plain  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  importance ;  God,  the  world,  and  our  own 
character. 

I.  When  you  retire  from  the  world,  commune  with 
your  hearts  concerning  God.  Impreftions  of  Deity, 
belides  their  being  the  principle  of  what  is  ftri&ly 
termed  religion,  are  the  great  fupport  of  all  moral 
fentiment,  and  virtuous  conduct,  among  men.  But 
with  what  difficulty  are  they  preferved  in  any  due 
degree  of  force,  amidft  the  affairs  and  avocations  of 
the  world  ?  While  the  crowd  of  furrounding  objects 
is  ever  tuihing  on  the  imagination,  and  occupying  the 
fenfes  and  the  heart,  what  is  not  only  abfent  from 
view,  but,  by  its  nature,  invifible,  is  apt  to  vanifhlike 
«  fhadow.  Hence  it  is  given  as  the  character  of  wick¬ 
ed  men,  in  fcripture,  that  they  are  without  God  in  the 
world.  They  deny  not,  perhaps,  that  he  does  exift  ; 
but  it  is  the  fame  to  them  as  though  he  did  not :  For 
having  loft  him  from  their  view,  his  exiftence  has  no 
effe<ft  on  their  conduct.  If  at  any  time,  the  idea  of 
God  rife  in  their  mind,  it  ri fes  like  a  terrifying  phan¬ 
tom  which  they  haften  to  expel ;  and  which  they  glad¬ 
ly  fancy  to  be  unreal,  becaufe  they  fee  it  make  fo 
little  impreflion  on  others  around  them. 

Let  him,  who  retires  to  ferious  meditation,  begin 
with  impreffing  deeply  on  his  mind  this  important 
truth,  that  there  is  undoubtedly  a  Supreme  Governor, 
who  prefides  over  the  univerfe.  But  let  him  not  ima¬ 
gine,  that  to  commune  with  his  heart  concerning  God, 
is  to  fearch  into  the  myfteries  of  the  divine  nature, 
or  to  attempt  a  diicovery  of  the  whole  plan  of  Pro¬ 
vidence.  Long  enough  he  may  bewilder  himfeif  m 
this  maze,  without  making  any  proficiency  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  God.  Shall  he,  who  knows  fo 
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little  of  his  own  nature,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  with  which  he  is  lurrounded,  exped  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  Being  who  made  him  ?  To  commune  with 
ourlelves,  to  any  uieful  purpofe,  on  this  fubjed,  is  to 
bring  home  to  our  fouls  the  internal,  authoritative 
fenfe  of  God,  as  of  a  Sovereign  and  a  Father.  It  is 
not  to  lpeculate  about  what  is  my  her  ions  in  his  efience, 
hut  to  contemplate  what  is  difplayed  of  his  perfedions. 

It  is  to  realize  the  prefence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  fo  > 
as  to  produce  the  mod  profound  veneration  ;  and  to 
awaken  the  earned  delire  of  as  near  an  approach  as 
our  nature  will  permit,  to  that  great  Fountain  of 
happinefs  and  life. 

After  this  manner  was  that  holy  man  afieded,  whoV 
uttered  this  ardent  *  wilh,  0  that  I  knew  where  1  might 
find  himy  that  I  might  come  even  to  his  feat ! — If  with 
fueh  a  frame  of  mind  you  feek  after  God,  be  allured, 
that  he  is  not  far  from  you  ;  and  that,  though  you  are 
not  permitted  as  yet  to  come  to  his  featy  you  may,  at  lead,  , 
reach  the  footlfool  of  his  throne,  and  touch  the  robe 
that  covers  him.  In  the  midft  of  your  folitary  mufings, 
lift  your  eyes,  and  behold  all  nature  full  of  God*  Look 
up  to  the  firmament,  and  admire  his  glory .  Look  round 
on  the  earth,  and  obferve  his  prefence  every  where  dis¬ 
played,  If  the  gay  landfcape^  or  the  fruitful  field,  pre- - 
fent  themfelves  to  your  eye,  behold  him  fmiling  upon 
his  works.  If  the  mountain  raile  its  lofty  head,  or  the 
expanfe  of  waters  roll  its  tide  before  you,  contemplate 
in  thole  great  and  folemn  objeds  his  power  arid  majelfy. 
Nature,  in  all;  its  diverfities;  is  a  varied  manifellation 
of  the. Deity. .  If  you  .were  to  take  the  wings  of  the  mor¬ 
ning  y  and  dwell  in  the  utter mofi  parts  of  the  feay  even 
there  you  would  find  him.  For  in  him  you  live  and  move. 
He  fills  and  animates  all  fpace.  In  the  barren  wfilder- 
nefs,  as  in  the  peopled  region,  you  can  trace  his  foot¬ 
steps  ;  and  in  the  deepeft  iolitude,  you  may  hear, a  voice 
wind)  teftifies  of  him. 

*  Job  xxiii.  3* . 
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Him,  indeed,  you  are  never  to  confound  with  the 
workmanlhip  of  his  hands.  Nature,  in  its  moft  awful 
or  moft  pleating  fcenes,  exhibits  no  more  than  different 
forms  of  inanimate  matter.  But  on  thefe  dead  forms  is 
ini  prefled  the  glory  of  a  living  fpirit.  The  beauty,  or 
the  greatnefs,  which  appears  in  them,  flows  from  the 
fountain  of  ail  greatnefs  and  beauty  :  in  him  it  centers; 
of  his  perfection  it  reflects  an  image  ;  and  towards  him 
fhould  lead  your  view.- — In  converting  with  a  fellow- 
creature  on  earth,  it  is  not  with  his  body  we  converfe, 
though  it  is  his  body  only  which  we  fee.  From  his 
words  and  aftions  we  conceive  his  mind  :  with  his  mind, 
though  invifible,  we  hold  correfpondence,  and  direct: 
towards  this  Spiritual  ElTence  our  affeCtion  and  regard. 
In  like  manner,  though  here  we  behold  no  more  of 
God  than  what  his  works  difplay,  yet  in  thofe  difplays, 
we  are  capable  of  perceiving  the  univerfal  Spirit,  and  of 
holding  correfpondence  with  this  unfeen.  Being,  in  ve¬ 
neration,  gratitude,  and  love. 

It  is  thus  that  a  pious  man,  in  his  retired  meditati- 
.©ns,  viewing  natural  objeCts  with  a  fpiritual  eye,  com¬ 
munes  with  his  heart  concerning  God.  He  walks 
among  the  various  fcenes  of  nature,  as  within  thepre- 
cinCts  of  a  great  temple,  in  the  habitual  exercife  of  de¬ 
votion.  To  thofe  difcoveries  of  the  Supreme  Being  in 
his  works,  let  him  apply  the  comment  of  his  word. 
From  the  world  of  nature,  let  him  follow  God  into  the 
world  of  grace.  When  conducted  from  the  outer  courts, 
into  this  inmoft  fanCtuary  of  the  temple,  he  fhall  feel 
hi mfelf  brought  ftill  more  nigh  to  the  iacred  Prefence. 
In  the  great  plan  of  Divine  Wifdom,  for  extirpating 
the  evils  produced  by  fin,  he  fhall  receive  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  many  of  the  hidden  my  Aeries  of  nature.  He 
lhall  difcover  in  Chrift,  the  Deity  made,  in  lome  de¬ 
gree,  vifible  to  fenfe.  In  the  beneficent  works  which 
he  performed,  and  the  gracious  undertaking  which  he 
accompl iflied,  he  lhall  behold  the  brightness  of  the 
ther’s  glory }  and  fhall  .difcern  it  to  be//J/  of  grace  and 
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truth.  From  the  facred  retreat,  wherein  his  thoughts 
have  been  thus  employed,  he  returns  to  the  world  like 
a  fuperior  being.  He  carries  into  aftive  life  thofe  pure 
and  elevating  lentiments,  to  which  the  giddy  crowd 
are  drangers.  A  certain  odour  of  fanctity  remains  up¬ 
on  his  mind,  which,  for  a  while  at  lead,  will  repel  the 
contagion  of  the  world. 

II.  Commune  with  your  heart,  in  the  feafon  of  re¬ 
tirement,  concerning  the  world.  The  world  is  the  great 
deceiver,  whofe  fallacious  arts  it  highly  imports  us  to 
deteft.  But  in  the  midft  of  its  pleafures  and  purfuits,  the 
detection  is  impoflible.  We  tread,  as  within  an  en¬ 
chanted  circle,  where  nothing  appears  as  it  truly  is.  It 
is  only  in  retreat,  that  the  charm  can  be  broken.  Did 
men  employ  that  retreat,  not  in  carrying  on  the  delu- 
fion  which  the  world  has  begun,  not  in  forming  plans 
of  imaginary  blifs,  but  in  fubjefting  the  happinefs, 
which  the  world  affords,  to  a  drift  d iicuHion ,  the  fpell 
would  diffolve  ;  and  in  the  room  of  the  unreal  prof- 
pefts,  which  had  long  amufed  them,  the  nakedneis  of 
the  world  would  appear. 

Prepare  yourfelves,  then,  to  encounter  the  light  of 
truth.  Refolve  rather  to  bear  the  difappointment  of 
fome  flattering  hopes,  than  to  wander  forever  in  the 
paradife  of  fools.  While  others  meditate  in  fecret  on 
the  means  of  attaining  worldly  fuccefs,  let  it  be  your 
employment  to  fcrutinize  that  fuccefs  it { elf.  Calculate 
fairly  to  what  it  amounts ;  and  whether  you  are  not 
lofers  on  the  whole,  by  your  apparent  gain.  Lookback 
for  this  purpofe  on  your  pad  life.  Trace  it  from  your 
earlieft  youth  ;  and  put  the  quedion  to  yourfelves. 
What  have  been  its  happied  periods?  Were  they  thofe 
of  quiet  and  innocence,  or  thofe  of  ambition  and  in¬ 
trigue  ?  Has  your  real  enjoyment  uniformly  kept  pace 
with  what  the  world  calls  profperity  ?  As  you  are  ad¬ 
vanced  in  wealth  ordation,  did  you  proportion  ably  ad¬ 
vance  in  happinefs?  Has  fuccefs,  aimed  in  any  one  in- 
.  dance,  fulfilled  your  expectation  ?  Where  you  reckon- 
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ed  upon  mod  enjoyment,  have  you  not  often  found  JeaftT 
Wherever  guilt  entered-  into  your  pleafures,  did  not 
its  lting  long  remain,  after  the  gratification  was  paft? 
Such  queftions  as  thefe,  candidly  anfwered,  would  in  a 
great  meafure  urimaikthe  world,  they  would  expofe  the 
vanity  of  its  pretenfions  ;•  and  convince  you,  that  there 
are  other  fprings,  than  thofe  which  the  world  affords 
to  which  you  mull  apply  for  happinefs.  ' 

While  you  commune  with  your  heart  concerning 
what  the  world  now  is,  confider  alfo  what  it  will  one 
day  appear  to  be.  Anticipate  the  awful  moment  of  your 
bidding  it  an  eternal  farewell;  Think  what  reflexions 
ihall  mod  probably  arife,  when  you  are  quitting  the 

field,  and  looking  back  on  the  feene  of  adion.  In  what 
light  will  your  clofing  eyes  contemplate  thofe  vanities, 
which  now  fhine  fo  bright,  and  thofe  interefts,  which 
?now  fwell  into  fuch  high  importance?  What  part  will, 
you  then  wifh  to  have  aded  ?  What  Ihall  then  appear 
momentous,  what  trifling;  in  human  condudt?  Let  the 
fober  fentiments,  which  fuch  anticipations  luggeft,  tem¬ 
per  now  your  mifplaced  ardour.  Let  the  lad  conclulions 
which  you  fhall  form*  enter  into  the  ■  prefeat  edimate- 
which  you  make  of  the  world,.,  and.  of  life. . 

Moreover,  in  communing  with  yourfelvesconcern-- 
ing  the  world,  contemplate  it  as  fubjed:  to  the  divine* 
dominion.  The  greater  part  of  men  behold  nothing 
more  than  the  rotation  of  human  affairs..  .  They  lee  a 
great  croud  ever  in  motion--  -the  fortunes  of  men  al-  , 
ternately  rifing  and  falling— .-virtue  often  diftreffed, 
and  profperity  appearing  to  be  the  purchafe  of  worldly  - 
wifdom.  But  this  is  only  the  outfide  of  things.  Behind:! 
the  curtain  there  is  a  far  greater  feene,  which  is  be¬ 
held  by  none  but  the  retired,  religious  fpedator. 
Lift  up  that  curtain,  when  you  are  alone  with  God. 
View  the  world  with  the  eye  of  a  chriilian  :  and.  you 
Ihall  lee,  that  while  man’s  heart  devfeth  ins  way,  it  is 
the  Lord  zuho  diredleth  his  fteps .  You  Ihall  fee,  that 
however  men  appear  to  move  and  ad;  after  their  owu5 
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pie  a  fure,  they  are,  neverthelefs,  retained  in  duet 
bonds  by  the  Almighty,  and  all  their  operations  ren¬ 
dered  fubforvient  to  the  ends  of  his  moral  government. 
You  Hi  all  behold  him  obliging  the  wrath  of  man  to  praife 
him-— punching  the  tinner  by  means  of  his  own  ini¬ 
quities- ---from  the  trials  of  the  lighteous,  biinging 
forth  their  reward— -and  to  a  hate  of  feeming  univer- 
fal  confufion,  preparing  the  wiled:  and  mod  equitable 
ilTue.  While  th efajhion  of  this  world  is  palling  fad 
away,  you  (hall  difeern  the  glory  of  another  riling  to 
fucceed  it.  You  ihall  behold  all  human  events,  our 
griefs  and  our  joys,  our  love  and  our  hatred,  our 
chara&er  and  memory,  abforbed  in  the  ocean  of  eter¬ 
nity _ and  no  trace  of  our  prefent  exidence  left,  ex¬ 

cept  its  being  for  ever  well  with  the  righteous ,  and  ill 
with  the  wicked .  Such  a  view  of  the  world,  frequent¬ 
ly  prefented  to  our  minds,  could  not  fail  to  enforce 
thofe  folemn  conclufions  :  There  is  no  wlfdom  nor  coun - 
fit,  again  ft  the  Lord .  Rear  God,  and  keep  his  command¬ 
ments  ;  for  this  is  the  whole  of  man .  What  is  a  man 
profited ,  if  he  /ball  gain  the  whole  wot  Id  and  lofe  his  own 

foul  P 

III.  Commune  with  your  heart,  concerning  your- 
felves,  and  your  real  character.  To  acquire  a  tho¬ 
rough  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  is  an  attainment  no 
lefs  difficult  than  important.  For  men  are  generally 
unwilling  to  fee  their  own  im perfections  :  and  when 
they  are  willing  to  enquire  into  them,  their  lelf-love 
impofes  on  their  judgment.  1  heir  intercourfe  with 
one  another  affifts  the  delufion,  to  which,  of  them- 
felves,  they  are  prone.  For  the  ordinary  commerce  of 
the  world  is  a  commerce  of  flattery  and  falfehood— — 
where  reciprocally  they  deceive  and  are  deceived—, 
where  every  one  appears  under  an  alTumed  form, 
profelfes  edeem  which  he  does  not  feel,  and  bedows 
praife  in  order  to  receive  it.  It  is  only  in  retreat, 
where  thofe  falle  femblances  difappear,  and  thofe  flat¬ 
tering  voices  are  blent,  that  a  man  can  learn  to  think 
fobcrly  ofhimfelf,  and  as  he  ought  to  think . 
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Ins  been  fbid,  thcit  thefe  nr#3  ,v  « 
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the  world  fomis  of  you,  be  above  or  below  the  truth 
unpoi  ts  you  not  much  to  know.  But  it  is  of  eternal 
conference*  that  the  character,  which  you  Sfi 

bear°hi  th'e  f  ®yeS^rbe,  f°rmed  uPOn  that  which  you 
eai  u  the  fight  or  God.  In  order  to  try  it  by  this  great 

ha n dard,  you  limit  lay  afide,  as  much  as  poffihlf  all 

partiality  to  yourlelves  ;  and  in  the  feafon  of  retire- 

menr,  explore  your  heart  with  fuch  accurate  icrutinv 

as  may  bring  your  hidden  defers  to  light.  Y> 

Lnqnn-e,  ror  thispurpofe,  whethe/you  be  not  con- 

fcious  that  the  fair  opinion,  which  the  world  enter 

tains  of  you,  is  founded  on  their  partial  knowledge 

both  o,  your  abilities  and  your  virtues?  Would  yeudbe 

vaS’  Could  y°°  1  aa‘0ns,  ftou,d  be  Publicly  can- 
va  led .  Could  you  bear  to  have  your  thoughts  laid 

°WPZ) ) ,  Are  th,eref  1,0  Parts  of  Your  life,  which  you 
wou,  J  h.  unealy  if  an  enemy  could  difeover  ?  In  what 
light  then,  mail  thel'e  appear  to  God  ?  When  you 
have  kept  free  of  vice,  lias  your  innocence  proceeded 
from  purity  ot  principle,  or  from  worldly  motives? 
ftiie  there  no  envy  or  malignity  within  you,  when 
you  compare  your  own  condition  with  that  of  others  > 
Have  you  been  as  felicitous  to  regulate  your  heart,  as 
to  preserve  your  manners  from  reproach?  Profeffinp- 
yourlelves  to  be  chr.'ilians,  has  the  fpirit  of  Chriff  ap¬ 
peared  in  your  conduit?  Declaring  that  you  hope  for 
immortality,  has  that  hope  lurmounted  undue  attach¬ 
ments  to  the  prefent  life  ? 

Such  inveltigation  as  this,  ferioufly  purfued,  might 

produce  to  every  man  many  difeoveries  of  himfelf _ 

oilcoveries,  not  pleafing,  perhaps,  to  vanity,  but  fa- 
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lutary  and  ufeful .  For  he  can  be  only  a  flatterer,  but 
no  true  friend  to  himfelf,  who  aims  not  at  knowing 
bis  own  defects, as  well  as  virtues.  By  impoling  on  the 
worlds  he  may  carry  on  fonie  plan  of  fancied  profit  : 
but  by  i  in  poling  on  his  heart,  what  can  he  propoie  to 
^ain  ?  Hefeedeth  of  afk  ts  :  a  deceived  heart  hath  turn¬ 
ed  him  ajide,  that  he  cannot  deliver  his  Joul,  nor  Jay  y  is 
there  not  a  He  in  my  right  hand  *  ? 

1  hus  1  have  let  before  you,  fome  of  thofe  great 
objects,  which  ought  to  employ  your  meditation  in  re¬ 
ligious  retirement.  I  have  endeavoured  to  introduce 
you  into  a  proper  intercourfe  with  your  heart,  con¬ 
cerning  God,  the  world,  and  your  own  character.  Let 
this  intercourfe  terminate  in  fixing  the  principles  of 
your  future  condudt.  Let  it  ferve  to  introduce  con- 
iiftency  into  your  life.  Nothing  can  be  more  wavering 
and  disjointed,  than  the  behaviour  of  thofe  who  are 
wholly  men  of  the  woridp  and  have  never  been  inu¬ 
red  to  commune  with  themfelves.  Diffipation  is  a 
more  frequent  caufe  of  their  ruin,  than  determined 
impiety.  It  is  not  fo  much  becaufe  they  have  adopted 
bad  principles,  as  becaufe  they  have  never  attended  to 
principles  of  any  kind,  that  their  lives  are  10  full  of  in¬ 
coherence  and  diforder-— You  hover  on  the  borders  of 
fin  and  duty.  One  day,  you  read  the  feriptures,  you 
hear  religious  difeourfes,  and  form  good  reflations. 
Next  aay,  you  plunge  into  the  world,  and  forget  the 
ferious  impreffion,  as  if  it  had  never  been  made.  The 
impreffion  is  again  renewed,  and  again  effaced  :  and 
in  this  circle  your  life  revolves.  Is  fuch  conduct  wor¬ 
thy  of  creatures  endowed  with  intelligent  powers  ? 
Shall  the  clofe  of  life  overtake  you,  before  you  have 
determined  how  to  live  ?  Shall  the  day  never  come, 
that  is  to  find  you  Heady  in  your  views,  decided  in 
your  plans,  and  engaged  in  a  courfe  of  action,  which 
your  mind  approves? — If  you  with  that  day  ever  to 
arrive,  retirement  and  meditation,  muft  firft  bring  you 
*  I  fa.  xliv.  20. 
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home  to  yourfelves,  from  the  diflipation  in  which  you. 
are  now-  fcattered  ;  mutt  teach  you  to  fix  fuch  aims, 
and  to  lay  down  fuch  rules  of  conduct,  as  are  fuitable 
to  rational  and  immortal  beings.  Then  will  your  cha¬ 
racter  become  uniform  and  refpedable.  Then  you 
may  hope  that  your  life  will  proceed  in  fuch  a  train  as 
fhall  prepare  you,  when  it  is  finilhed,  for  joining  the 
fociety  of  more  exalted  fpirits. 


SERMON  X. 

On  Devotion. 


Acts,  x.  2. 

Cornelius - A  devout  man - 

THAT  religion  is  efiential  to  the  welfare  of  man, 
can  be  proved  by  the  raoft  convincing  argu¬ 
ments.  But  thefe,  how  demonftrative  foever,  are 
infufficient  to  fupport  its  authority  over  human  con¬ 
duct.  For  arguments  may  convince  the  underfianding, 
when  they  cannot  conquer  the  pailions.  Irrefilt- 
ible  they  feem  in  the  calm  hours  of  retreat : 
but,  in  the  feafon  of  action,  they  often  vanifh  into 
fmoke.  There  are  other  and  more  powerful  fprings, 
which  influence  the  great  movements  of  the  human 
frame.  In  order  to  operate  with  fuccefs  on  tne  active 
powers,  the  heart  mult  be  gained.  Sentiment  and  af- 
fedion  inuft  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  reafon,  It  is  not 
enough  that  men  believe  religion  to  be  a  wife  and  1a- 
tional  rule  of  conduct,  unlefs  they  relilh  it  as  agreea- 
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ble,  and  find  it  to  carry  its  own  reward.  Happy  is  the 
man,  who,  in  the  conflict  of  defire  between  Gcd  and 
the  world,  can  oppofe,  not  only  argument  to  argu¬ 
ment,  but  pleafure  to  pleafure  ;  who,  to  the  exter¬ 
nal  allurements  of  fenfe  can  oppofe  the  internal  joys 
of  devotion  ;  and  to  the  uncertain  promifes  of  a  flat¬ 
tering  world,  the  certain  experience  of  that  peace  of 
Cod  which  paffeth  under  funding,  keeping  his  mind  and 
heart .  Such  is  the  temper  and  lpirit  of  a  devout  man--~ 
fuch  was  the  character  of  Cornelius,  that  good  centu¬ 
rion,  whofe  prayers  and  alms  are  faid  to  have  come  up 
in  ?nemorial  before  God .  Of  this  character  I  intend, 
through  divine  affiflance,  to  difeourfe  ;  and  lhall  en¬ 
deavour,  I.  To  explain  the  nature  of  devotion  ;  II. 
To  juflify,  and  recommend  it  ;  and  III.  To  rectify 
fome  miftakes  concerning  it. 

I.  Devotion  is  the  lively  cxercife  of  thofe  affections, 
which  we  owe  to  the  Supreme  Being.  It  comprehends 
feveral  emotions  of  the  heart,  which  all  terminate  on 
the  fame  great  object.  The  chief  of  them  are,  venera¬ 
tion,  gratitude,  defire  and  refignation. 

It  implies,  firft:,  profound  veneration  of  God.  By 
veneration,  I  underfland  an  arfedion  compounded  of 
awe  and  love — the  affection  which,  of  all  others,  it 
bed  becomes  creatures  to  bear  towards  their  infinite¬ 
ly  perfed  Creator.  Awe  is  the  firft  fentiment  that  rifes 
in  the  foul,  at  the  view  of  his  greatnefs.  But,  in  the 
heart  of  a  devout  man,  it  is  a  folemn  and  elevating, 
not  a  dejeding  emotion  ;  for  he  glows,  rather  than 
trembles,  in  the  divine  prefence,  it  is  not  the  fuper- 
ftitious  dread  of  unknown  power,  but  the  homage 
yielded  by  the  heart  to  him  who  is,  at  once,  thegreat- 
efl  and  the  bed  of  Beings.  Omnipotence-,  viewed  alone, 
would  be  a  formidable  objed.  But,  confidered  in  con- 
jundion  with  the  moral  perfedions  of  the  divine  na¬ 
ture,  it  ferves  to  heigh  ton  devotion.  Goodnels  affeds 
the  heart  with  double  energy,  when  refkiing  in  One 
fo  exalted.  The  goodnefs,  which  we  adore  in  him 
Vol.  I.  M  # 
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is  not  like  that  which  is  common  among  men,  a  weak, 
mutable,  undifcerning  fondnefs,  ill  qualified  to  be  the 
ground  of  allured  trull.  It  is  the  goodnefs  of  a  perfecl 
Governor,  abling  upon  a  regular  extenlive  plan— -a 
fleady  principle  of  benevolence,  conducted  by  wifdom  ; 
which,  fubjecl  to  no  variablenefs  or  Jhadow  of  turning , 
free  from  all  partiality  and  caprice,  incapable  of  being 
either  foothed  by  flattery,  or  ruffled  by  refentment, 
refembles,  in  its  calm  and  equal  luftre,  the  eternal 
lerenity  of  the  highefl  heavens.  Thy  mercy ,  0  Lord! 
is  in  the  heavens ,  and  thy  faithfulnefs  reacheth  unto  the 
clouds .  Thy  right eoufnefs  is  like  the  great  mountains ,  and 
thy  judgments  are  a  great  depth. 

Such  are  the  conceptions  of  the  greatGod,  which  fill 
with  veneration  the  heart  of  a  devout  man.  His  vene¬ 
ration  is  not  confined  to  acts  of  immediate  worlhip.  It 
is  the  habitual  temper  of  his  foul.  Not  only  when  en¬ 
gaged  in  prayer  or  praife,  but  in  the  filence  of  retire¬ 
ment,  and  even  amidft  the  occupations  of  the  world, 
the  Divine  Being  dwells  upon  his  thoughts.  No 
place,  and  no  objecl,  appear  to  him  void  of  God.  On 
the  works  of  nature  he  views  the  impreffion  of  his 
hand  ;  and  in  the  ablions  of  men,  he  traces  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  his  Providence.  Whatever  he  beholds  on 
earth,  that  is  beautiful  or  fair,  that  is  great  or  good, 
he  refers  to  God,  as  to  the  fupreme  origin  of  all  the 
excellence  which  is  fcattered  throughout  his  works. 
From  thofe  effebts  he  rifes  to  the  firft  caufe.  From 
thofe  Breams,  he  afeends  to  the  fountain  whence  they 
flow.  By  thofe  rays,  he  is  led  to  that  eternal  fource  of 
light  in  which  they  centre. 

Devotion  implies,  feconclly,  fincere  gratitude  to 
God,  for  ail  his  benefits.  This  is  a  warmer  emotion 
than  fimpie  veneration.  Veneration  looks  up  to  the 
Deity,  as  he  is  in  himfelf;  gratitude  regards  what  he 
is  towards  us.  When  a  devout  man  furveys  this  vaft 
univerfe,  where  beauty  and  goodnefs  are  every  where 
predominant—' when  he  re  fie  bis  on  thofe  numberlefs 
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multitudes  of  creatures  who,  in  their  different  (lations, 
enjoy  the  bleflings  of  exigence  ;  and  when  at  the  fame 
time  he  looks  up  to-  an  Universal  Father,  who  hath 
thus  filled  creation  with  life  and  happinefs,  his  heart 
glows  within  him.  He  adores  that  ddinterefled  good- 
nefs,  which  prompted  the  Almighty  to  raife  up  fo 
many  orders  of  intelligent  beings,  not  that  he  might 
receive,  but  that  he  might  give  and  impart ;  that  lie 
might  pour  forth  himfelf,  and  communicate  to  the 
fpirits  which  he  formed,  fome  emanations  of  his  feli¬ 
city. 

The  goodnefs  of  this  Supreme  BenefaHor  he  grate¬ 
fully  contemplates,  as  difplayedin  his  own  hate.  He  re¬ 
views  the  events  of  his  life  ;  and,  in  every  comfort 
which  has  fwreetened  it,  he  difcerns  the  divine  hand. 
Does  he  remember  with  affedlion,  the  parents  under 
whofe  care  he  grew  up,  and  the  companions  with 
whom  he  pafTed  his  youthful  life  ?  Is  he  now  happy, 
in  his  family  rifmg  around  him — in  the f  fpoufe  who 
loves  him- — or  in  the  children  who  give  him  comfort 
and  joy  ?  Into  every  tender  remembrance  of  the  pah, 
and  every  pleafmg  enjoyment  of  the  prefent,  devo¬ 
tion  enters;  for  in  all  thofe  beloved  objects,  it  recog¬ 
nizes  God.  The  communication  of  love  from  heart  to 
heart,  is  an  effufion  of  his  goodnefs  From  hisinfpira- 
tion,  defcends  all  the  friendfhip  whichever  glowed  on 
earth;  and  therefore,  to  him  it  juftly  returns  in  gra¬ 
titude,  and  terminates  on  him. 

But  this  life,  writh  all  its  interefts,  is  but  a  fin  all 
part  of  human  exigence.  A  devout  man  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  immortality,  and  difcovers  hill  higher  fubjedls 
of  gratitude.  He  views  himfelf  as  a  guilty  creature, 
whom  divine  benignity  has  received  into  grace — whofe 

forfeited  hopes  it  has  reftored - and  to  whom  it  has 

opened  the  moft  glorious  profpedts  of  future  felicity. 
Such  generofity,  fhown  to  the  fallen  and  miferable, 
is  yet  more  affedfing  to  the  heart,  than  favours  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  innocent.  lie  contemplates,  with  ailo- 
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nifhment,  the  labours  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  accom- 
plifhing  redemption  for  men  ;  and  his  foul  overflows 
with  tbankfulnefs  to  him,  who  loved  us ,  and  washed  us 
fom  our  Jins  in  his  own  blood.  What  shall  1  t'ender  to  the 
Lord  for  all  his  benefits  ?  Blefs  the  Lord ,  0  my  foul / 
coil  all  that  is  within  me ,  life  his  holy  name;  who  for¬ 
give!  h  all  thine  iniquities ,  and  healeth  all  thy  difeafes; 
who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  deftrudiion ,  and  crowneth  thee 
with  loving  kindnefs,  and  with  tender  mercies . 

Devotion  implies,  thirdly,  the  defire  of  the  foul  af¬ 
ter  the  favour  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  its  chief  good, 
and  final  red.  To  inferior  enjoyments  the  devout 
man  allots  inferior  and  fecondary  attachment.  He 
difclaims  not  every  earthly  affeftion.  He  pretends  not 
to  renounce  all  pleafure  in  the  comforts  of  his  prefent 
date.  Such  an  unnatural  renunciation  humanity  for¬ 
bids,  and  religion  cannot  require,  but  from  thefe  lie 
expects  not  his  fupre'me  blifs.  He  difeerns  the  vanity 
which  belongs  to  them  all  :  and  beyond  the  circle  of 
mutable  obje&s  which  furround  him,  he  afpires  after 
fome  principles  of  more  perfebi  felicity,  which  fhall 
not  be  fubjedt  to  change  or  decay.  But  where  is  this 
complete  and  permanent  good  to  be  found  ?  Ambi¬ 
tion  purfues  it  in  courts  and  palaces;  and  returns 
from  the  purfuit,  loaded  with  borrows.  Pleafure  fecks 
it  among  fenfual  joys  ;  and  retires  with  the  confeffion 
of  di [appointment.  The  deep  faith ,  it  is  not  in  me  ; 
and  the  fea  faith ,  it  is  not  with  me.  It  cannot  be  gotten 
for  gold  ;  neither  frail  fiver  be  weighed  for  the  price 
thereof.  Its  place  is  not  in  the  land  of  the  living.  True 
happinefs  dwells  with  God  ;  and  from  the  light  of  Ids 
countenance ,  it  beams  upon  the  devout  man.  His  voice 
is,  Whom  have  1  in  heaven  hut  thee  P  and  there  is  none 
upon  earth  that  I  define  befide  thee.  After  exploring 
heaven  and  earth  for  happinefs,  they  feem  to  him  a 
mighty  void,  a  wildernefs  offhadows,  where  all  would 
be  empty  and  unfubffantial  without  God.  But  in  his 
favour  and  love,  he  finds  what  fupplies  every  defect 
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©f  temporal  objects  ;  and  allures  tranquillity  to  his 
heart,  amidft  all  the  changes  of  his  exigence.  Thou 
(halt  guide  me  with  thy  counfel ;  and  thou  J halt  receive 
me  to  thy  glory .  My  flefh  and  my  heart  faileth  ;  but 
God  is  the  firength  of  my  heart ,  and  my  portion  for  ever. 

From  thefe  fentiments  and  affe&ions,  Devotion  ad¬ 
vances,  fourthly,  to  an  entire  resignation  of  the  foul  to 
God.  It  is  the  confummation  of  truft  and  hope.  It 
banilhes  anxious  cares,  and  murmuring  thoughts.  It 
reconciles  us  to  every,  appointment  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  y  and  refolves  every  wifh  into  the  deliio  of  pieal- 
ing  him,  whom  our  hearts  adore.  Its  genuine  breath¬ 
ings  are  to  this  effect  :  “  Conduct  me,  O  God  !  in 
“  what  path  foever  feemeth  good  to  thee..  In  no- 
“  thing  lhall  I  ever  arraign  thy  iacred  will.  Doll 
“  thoiT require  me  to  part  with  any  wordly  advantages, 
m  for  the  fake  of  virtue  and  a  good  conference  ?  I 
«  give  them  up.  Dolt  thou  command  me  to  relin- 
u  quilh  ray  friends,  or  my  country  ?  At  thy  call  I 
«  cheerfully  leave  them.  Doft  thou  fummon  me  away 
«  from  this  world?  Lo  !  I  am  ready  to  depart. 
cc  Thou  haft  made,  thou  haft  redeemed  me,  and  I 
“  am  thine.  Myfelf,  and  all  that  belongs  to  me,  I 
u  furrender  to  thy  difpofal.  Let  the  men  of  the: 
iC  world  have  their  portion  in  this  life.  Be  it  mine,  to 
«  behold  thy  face  in  right eoufnefs  ;  and  when  1  awake ,  to 

be  fatisfied  with  thy  likenefs M 

This  furely,  is  one  of  the  nobleft  ads  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable,  when  thus,  if  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  expreflion,  it  unites  itfelf  with  God.  Nor 
can  any  devotion  be  genuine,  which  infpires  not  fenti¬ 
ments  of  this  nature.  For  devotion  is  not  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  tranfient  glow  of  affeeftion,  occafioned  by 
fome  cafual  imprefiions  of  divine  goodnefs,  which  are 
fuffered  to  remain  unconnected  with  the  conduri  of 
life.  It  is  a  powerful  principle,  which  penetrates  the 
foul :  which  purifies  the  afferiions  from  debafing  at¬ 
tachments  ;  and;  by  a  fixed  and  fteady  regard  to  God, 

M  2 
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fubdues  every  finful  paffion,  and  forms  the  inclinations 
to  piety  and  virtue. 

j  *n  Sei.ieral  are;  the  difpofitions  that  conftitute 
oevotion.  It  is  the  union  of  veneration,  gratitude,  de- 
line  and  refignation.  It  exprefles,  not  fo  much  the 
performance  of  any  particular  duty,  as  the  fpirit  which 
mult  animate  all  religious  duties.  It  Hands  oppofed, 
not  merely  to  downright  vice  ;  but  to  a  heart  which 
is  cold,  and  infenfible  to  facred  things  •  which,  from  com- 
pUiiion,  pei  haps,  and  a  fen fe  of  intercft,  preferves  forne 
regard  to  the  divine  commands,  but  obeys  them  with¬ 
out  ardour,  love,  or  jpy.  I  proceed, 

II.  To  recommend  this  devout  fpirit  to  your  imita¬ 
tion.  I  begin  with  obferving,  that  it  is  of  the  utmoft 
confequence  to  guard  againft  extremes  of  every  kind 
in  religion.  We  muff  beware,  led,  byfeeking  to  a- 
void  one  rock,  v/e  fplit  upon  another.  It  has  been 
long  the  fubjeft  of  remark,  that  fuperftition  and  en- 
thufiafm  are  two  capital  fourccs  of  dclufion  ;  fuperfti¬ 
tion  on  the  one  hand,  attaching  men,  with  immoderate 
zeal,  to  the  ritual  and  external  part  of  religion  ;  and  en- 
thufiafrn,  on  the  other,  directing  their  whole  attention  to 
internal  emotions,  and  myftical  communications  with 
the  fpiritual  world ;  while  neither  the  one,  nor  the 
other,  has  paid  fufficient  regard  to  the  great  moral 
duties  of  the  chriftian  life.  But  running  with  intem¬ 
perate  eagernefs  from  thefe  two  great  abides  of  reli¬ 
gion,  men  have  neglefted  to  obferve,  that  there  are 
extremes  oppofite  to  each  of  them,  into  which  they 
are  in  hazard  of  precipitating  themfelves.  Thus  the 
horror  of  fuperftition  has  fometimes  reached  fo  far  as 
to  produce  contempt  for  all  external  inftitutions ;  as  if 
it  were  pofiible  for  religion  to  fubfift  in  the  world,  with¬ 
out  forms  of  worlhip,  or  public  acknowledgment  of 
God.  It  has  alfo  happened,  that  forne,  who  in  the 
main  are  well  a  hefted  to  the  caufe  of  goodnefs,  ob¬ 
ferving  that  perfons  of  a  devout  turn  have  at  times 
been  carried,  by  warm  affeftions.,  into  unjuftifiabl* 
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exceffes,  have  tlience  hadily  concluded,  that  all  devo¬ 
tion  was  akin  to  enthufiafin  ;  and,  feparating  religion 
totally  from  the  heart  and  affections,  have  reduced  it 
to  a  frigid  obfervance  of  what  they  call  the  rules  of 
virtue.  This  is  the  extreme  which  I  purpofe  at  pre¬ 
fen  t  to  combat,  by  flowing  you,  hr  ft,  that  true 
devotion  is  rational,  and  well-founded  ;  next,  that 
it  is  of  the  higheft  importance  to  every  other  part 
of  religion  and  virtue  ;  and,  laftly,  that  it  is  mod  con¬ 
ducive  to  our  happinefs. 

In  the  find  place,  true  devotion  is  rational,  and  well 
founded.  It  takes  its  rife  from  affedions,  which  are 
effential  to  the  human  frame.  We  are  formed  by  na¬ 
ture,  to  admire  what  is  great,  and  to  love  what  is 
amiable.  Even  inanimate  objeds  have  power  to  ex¬ 
cite  thofe  emotions.  The  magnificent  profpeds  of 
the  natural  world,  fill  the  mind  with  reverential  awe. 
Its  beautiful  fcenes  create  delight.  When  we  furvey 
the  adtions  and  behaviour  of  our  fellow-creatures,  the 
affections  glow  with  greater  ardour;  and,  if  to  he  un¬ 
moved,  in  the  former  cafe,  argues  a  defed  of  fenfibi- 
lity  in  our  powers,  it  difcovers,  in  the  latter,  an 
odious  hardnefs  and  depravity  in  the  heart.  The  ten- 
dernefs  of  an  affectionate  parent,  the  generofity  of  a  for¬ 
giving  enemy,  the  public  fpirit  of  a  patriot  or  a  hero, 
often  fill  the  eyes  with  tears,  and  fwell  the  bread  with 
emotions  too  big  for  utterance.  The  object  of  thofe 
affections  is  frequently  raifed  above  us,  in  condition  and 
rank.  Let  us  fuppofe  him  raifed  alfo  above  us,  in1 
nature.  Let  us  imagine,  that  an  angel,  or  any  being- 
of  fuperior  order,  bad  condefcended  to  be  our  friend, 
our  guide,  and  patron  ;  no  perfon,  fure,  would  hold1 
the  exaltation  of  his  benefador’s  charader,  to  he  an 
argument  why  he  fhould  love  and  revere  him  lefs. — 
Strange  !  that  the  attachment  and  veneration,  the 
warmth  and  overflowing  of  heart,  which  excellence  and 
goodnefs  on  every  other  occafion  command,  fhould  be¬ 
gin,  to  be  accounted  -irrational,  as  foon  as  the  Supreme 
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Being  becomes' their  objeCt.  For  what  reafon  mu  ft 
human  ienfibilicy  be  extinCt  towards  him  alone  ?  Are  all 
benefits  entitled  to  gratitude,  except  the  higheft  and 
the  bed:  \  Shall  goodnefs  ceafe  to  be  amiable,  only  be- 
caufe  it  is  perfect? 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  faid,tbatan  unknown  and  invi¬ 
sible  being  is  not  qualified  to  raife  afFe&ion  in  the  hu¬ 
man  heart.  Wrapt  up  in  the  myfterious  obfcurity  of 
his  nature,  he  efcapes  our  fearch,  and  affords  no  de¬ 
terminate  objeCt  to  our  love  or  defire.  We  go  forward, 
but  he  is  not  there  ;  and  backward ,  but  we  cannot  per - 
ceive  him  ;  on  the  left  hand ,  where  he  worketh ,  but  we 
cannot  behold  him  :  He  hideth  himfelf  on  the  right  hand y 
that  we  cannot  fee  him  * .  Notwithftanding  this  obfcuri- 

is  there  any  being  in  the  univerfe  more  real  and 
certain,  than  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  the  Sup¬ 
porter  of  all  exHlence  l  Is  he,  in  whom  we  live  and  - 
move,  too  diilant  from  us  to  excite  devotion  His  form . 
and  elfence,  indeed,  we  cannot  fee  ;  but  to  be  unfeen, 
and  imperfectly  known,  in  many  other  infiances,  pre¬ 
cludes  neither  gratitude  nor  love.  It  is  not  the  fight,  fo  * 
much  as  the  ftrong  conception,  or  deep  imprefhon,  of; 
an  object,  which  alfeCts  the  paffions.  We  glow  with 
admiration  of  perfonages,  who  have  lived  in  a  diffanti 
age.  Whole  nations  have  been  tranfported  with  zeal 
and  affeCtion,  for  the  generous  hero,  or  public  deliver^ 
er,  whom  they  knew  only  by  fame.  Nay,  properly, 
fpeaking,  the  direct  object  of  our  love,  is,  in  every 
cafe,  invifible.  For  that  on  wich  affeCtion  is  placed, 
is  the  mind,  the  foul,  the  internal  character  of  our  fel¬ 
low -creatures  ;  which,  furely,  is  no  lefs  concealed, 
than  the  Divine  Nature  itfelf  is,  from  the  view  of 
fenfe.  From  actions,  we  can  only  infer  the  difpofi— 
tions  of  men  ;  from  what  we  fee  of  their  behaviour, 
we  collect  what  is  invifible  :  but  the  conjecture  which 
we  form,  is,  at  befc,  imperfect ;  and  when  their  aCtions 

*  Job,  xxxiii.  8,  9, 
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excite  our  love,  much  of  their  heart  remains  dill  un¬ 
known.  I  afk,  then,  in  what  refpedt  God  is  J els 
qualified  than  any  other  being,  to  be  an  objedt  ot  at- 
fedlion  ?  Convinced  that  he  exids  ;  beholding  his 
goodnefs  fpread  abroad  in  his  works,  exerted  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  difplayed  in  fonie  meafuie 
to  fenfe,  in  the  adtions  of  his  Son  Jefus  Chrill ;  ai  e 
we  not  furnifhed  with  every  efiential  requifite  which 
the  heart  demands,  in  order  to  indulge  the  mod 
warm,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  mod  lational  emo¬ 
tions? 

If  thefe  confiderationsjudify  the  reafonablenefsof  de¬ 
votion,  as  exprefied  in  veneration,  love  and  gratitude, 
the  fame  train  of  thought  will  equally  judify  it  when 
appearing  in  the  forms  of  defire,  delight,  or  lefigna- 
tion.  The  latter  are,  indeed,  the  confequence  of  the 
former.  For  we  cannot  but  defire  fome  communica¬ 
tion  with  what  we  love  ;  and  will  naturally  refign  our- 
felves  to  one,  on  whom  we  have  placed  the  full  con¬ 
fidence  of  affedlion .  The  afpirations  of  a  devout  man 
after  the  favour  of  God,  are  the  effedts  of  that  earned 
wifh  for  happinefs,  which  glows  in  every  bread.  All  men 
have  fomewhat  that  may  be  called  the  objedt  of  their  de¬ 
votion  ;  reputation,  pleafure,  learning,  riches,  or  what¬ 
ever  apparent  good  has  drongly  attached  their  heart* 
This  becomes  the  centre  ot  attradlion,  which  draws 
them  towards  it  ;  which  quickens  and  regulates  ail 
their  motions.  While  the  men  of  the  world  are  thus  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  objedts  which  they  feverally  worth  ip, 
fnall  he  only,  who  diredts  all  his  devotion  towards 
the  Supreme  Being,  be  excluded  from  a  place  in  the 
fydem  of  rational  condudt  ?  or  be  cenfured  for  having 
paffions,  whole  fenfihility  correfponds  to  the  great 
caufe  which  moves  them  ? — Having  vindicated  the 
reafonablenefs  of  devotion,  I  come, 

In  thefecond  place,  to  fhow  its  importance,  and  the 
high  place  which  it  poffefies  in  the  fydem  of  religion,  I 
addrefs  myfelf  now  to  thofe,  who,  though  they  rejedl 
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not  devotion  as  irrational,  yet  confider  it  is  an  unne- 
cejlary  refinement ;  an  attainment  which  may  be  fafciy 
Jett  to  reclufe  and  fequeflered  perfons,  who  aim  at  un- 
common  fanfiity .  1  he  iolid  and  material  duties  of  a  good 
i.e,  they  hold  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  independent 
or  devout  afteftion ;  and  think  them  fufficiently  fup- 
poite  ,  by  their  neceflary  connexion  with  our  intereft 
both  in  this  and  in  a  future  world.  They  infill  much  upon 
rengion  being  a  calm,  a  fo’oer,  and  rational  principle  of 
conduct.  I  admit  that  it  is  very  laudable  to  have  a  rati¬ 
onal  religion.  But  I  muff  admonifh  you,  that  it  is  both 
i  eproachrul  and  criminal,  to  have  an  infenfible  heart, 
ir  \ve  reduce  religion  into  fo  cool  a  {fate,  as  not  to  a d- 
rnn  ove,  affection,  and  delire,  wre  (hall  leave  it  in  pof- 
leflion  of  fmall  influence  over  human  life.  Look  abroad 
into  the  world,  and  obferve  how  few  a  el  upon  delibe¬ 
rate  and  rational  views  of  their  true  intereft.  The  bulk 
of  mankind  are  impelled  by  their  feelings.  They  are 
attracted  by  appearances  of  good.  Tafte  and  inclination 
rule  their  condu&.  To  direct  their  inclination  and  fade 
towards  the  high  eft  objects — to  form  a  relifh  within 
them,  for  virtuous  and  fpiritual  enjoyment — to  intro¬ 
duce  religion  into  the  heart,  is  the  province  of  devotion  ; 
and  hence  arifes  its  importance  to  the  interefls  of 
goodnefs. 

Agreeably  to  this  doctrine,  the  great  Author  of  our 
religion,  who  well  knew  what  was  in  man,  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  whole  fyltern  in  the  regeneration  of  the- 
heart.  The  change,  which  was  to  be  accomphlhed  on 
his  followers,  he  did  not  purpofe  to  effect,  merely  by 
regulating  their  external  conduct ;  but  by  forming  with- 
in  them  a  new  nature — by  taking  away  the  heart  of Jline, 
and  giving  them  a  heart  of  flesh,  that  is,  a  heart  relenting 
and  tender,  yielding  to  the  divine  impulfe,  and  readily 
fufceptible  of  devout  knprcfiions.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  mind ,  and  foul,  and 
firength  :  this  is  the  frfi  and  great  commandment.  My 
Jon?  give  me  thy  heart,  is  the  call  of  God  to  each  of  us  ; 
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and,  indeed,  if  the  heart  be  with-held,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  what  other  offering  we  can  prefent,  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  him. 

Of  what  nature  muft  that  man’s  religion  be,  who 
profeffes  to  worfhip  God,  and  to  believe  in  Chrift — and 
yet  raifes  his  thoughts  towards  God,  and  his  Saviour, 
without  any  warmth  of  gratitude  or  love  ?  I  fpeak  not 
of  thofe  occafional  decays  of  pious  affection,  to  which  the 
beft  are  fubjeCt,  but  of  a  total  infenfibility  to  this  part  of 
religion.  Surely  let  the  outward  behaviour  be  ever  fo 
irreproachable,  there  muft  be  fome  effential  defect  in  a 
heart,  which  remains  always  unmoved  at  the  view  of 
infinite  goodnefs.  The  affections  cannot,  in  this  cafe,  be 
deemed  to  flow  in  their  natural  channel.  Some  conceal¬ 
ed  malignity  muft  have  tainted  the  inward  frame.  This 
is  not  the  man  whom  you  would  choofe  for  your  bofom 
friend  ;  or  whofe  heart  you  could  expeCt  to  anfwer, 
with  reciprocal  warmth,  to  yours.  His  virtue,  if  it  de- 
ferves  that  name,,  is  not  of  the  moft  amiable  fort ;  and 
may,  with  reafon,  receive  the  appellation  (often  injudi- 
cioufly  beftowed)  of  cold  and  dry  morality.  Such  a  per- 
fon  muft,  as  yet,  be  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

'  As  devotion  is  thus  elfential  to  religion  in  its  prin¬ 
ciple,  fo  it  enters  into  the  proper  difcharge  of  all  its 
duties.  It  diffufesan  aufpicious  influence  over  the  whole 
of  virtue.  The  prevailing  temper  of  the  mind  is  form¬ 
ed  by  its  moft  frequent  employments.  Interccurfe  with 
fupreme  perfection  cannot,  therefore,  but  ennoble 
and  improve  it.  The  pure  love  of  God  natural¬ 
ly  connects  itfelf  with  the  love  of  man.  Hence,  de¬ 
votion  has  been  often  found  a  powerful  inftrument  in 
humanizing  the  manners  of  men,  and  taming  their  un¬ 
ruly  pa  (lions.  It  fmooths  what  is  rough,  and  foftens 
what  is  fierce,  in  our  nature.  It  is  the  great  purifier  of 
the  affections.  It  infpires  contempt  of  the  low  gratifica¬ 
tions  belonging  to  animal  life.  It  promotes  an  humble 
and  cheerful  contentment  with  our  lot;  and  fubdues 
that  eager  defire  of  riches  and  of  power,  which  has 
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filled  this  unhappy  world  with  crimes  and  mifery.  Fi- 
nally,  it  beftows  that  enlargement  of  heart  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  God,  which  is  the  great  principle,  both  of  per- 
ieverance,  and  of  progrefs  in  virtue.  He  who,  unac¬ 
quainted  with  devout  affections,  fets  himfelfto  keep  the 
divine  commandments,  will  advance  in  obedience  with 
a  flow  and  languid  pace ;  like  one,  who,  carrying  a 
heavy  burden,  toils  to  mount  the  hill.  But  he,  whofe 
heart  devotion  has  warmed,  will  proceed  on  his  way, 
cheerful  and  rejoicing.  The  one  performs  his  duty,  only 
becaufe  it  is  commanded  ;  the  other,  becaufe  he  loves 
it.  The  one  is  inclined  to  do  no  more  than  neceflity 
requires ;  the  other  feeks  to  excel.  The  one  looks  for 
his  reward  in  fomewhat  befides  religion;  the  other 
finds  it  in  religion  itfelf :  It  is  bis  meat  and  drink ,  to 
do  the  will  of  that  heavenly  Father ,  whom  he  loves  and 
adores.  Which  of  thefe  two  are  likely  to  make  the 
greateft  improvement  in  goodnefs,  is  eafily  difcerned. 
Let  us  now  ccnfider,  * 

In  the  third  place,  the  influence  of  devotion  on  the 
happinefs  of  life.  Whatever  promotes  and  (Lengthens 
virtue,  whatever  calms  and  regulates  the  temper,  is 
a  fource  of  happinels.  Devotion,  as  I  have  juft  new 
fhown,  produces  thofe  eftefts  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
It  infpires  compofureof  fpirit,  mildnefs,  and  benignity  ; 
weakens  the  painful,  and  cherifhes  the  pleafmg  emoti¬ 
ons  ;  and,  by  thefe  means,  carries  on  the  life  of  a  pious 
man  in  a  fmooth  and  placid  tenor. 

Befides  exerting  this  habitual  influence  on  the  mind, 
devotion  opens  a  held  of  enjoyments,  to  which  the  vi¬ 
cious  are  entire  ftrangers — enjoyments  the  more  valua¬ 
ble,  as  they  peculiarly  belong  to  retirement  when  the 
world  leaves  us,  and  to  adveriity,  when  it  becomes  our 
foe.  Thefe  are  the  two  feafons,  for  which  every  wife 
man  would  moft  wifli  to  provide  fome  hidden  ftore  of 
comfort.  For  let  him  be  placed  in  the  moft  favourable 
fituation  which  the  human  ftate  admits,  the  world  can 
neither  always  amufe  him,  nor  always  fhield  him  from 
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diftrefs.  There  will  be  many  hours  of  vacuity,  and  ma¬ 
ny  of  dejection,  in  his  life.  If  he  be  a  ftranger  to  God, 
and  to  devotion,  how  dreary  will  the  gloom  of  folitude 
often  prove !  with  what  opprellive  weight  will  ficknefs, 
difappointment,  or  old  age,  fall  upon  his  fpirits!  But, 
for  thofe  penfive  periods,  the  pious  man  has  a  relief 
prepared.  From  the  tirefome  repetition  of  the  common 
vanities  of  life,  or  from  the  painful  corrofion  of  its 
cares  and  forrows,  devotion  tranfports  him  into  a  new 
region;  and  fbrrounds  him  there  with  fuch  objeds,  as 
are  the  mod  fitted  to  cheer  the  dejedion,  to  calm  the 
tumults,  and  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  heart.  If  the  world 
has  been  empty  and  delufive,  it  gladdens  him  with  the 
profped  of  a  higher  and  better  order  of  things,  about  to 
arife.  If  men  have  been  ungrateful  and  bafe,  it  difplaysbe- 
fore  him  the  faithfulnefs  of  that  Supreme  Being,  who, 
though  every  other  friendfail,  will  never  for  fake  him. 
Confult  your  experience,  and  you  will  find,  that  the 
two  greated  lources  of  inward  joy,  are,  the  exercife  of 
love,  direded  towards  a  deferving  ohjed,  and  the  ex¬ 
ercife  of  hope  terminating  on  home  high  and  affured  hap- 
pinefs.  Both  thefeare  fupplied  by  devotion  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  have  no  reafon  to  be  furprifed,  if,  on  fome  oc- 
cafions,  it  fill  the  hearts  of  good  men  with  a  fatisfadion 
not  to  be  exprefled. 

The  refined  pleafures  of  a  pious  mind  are,  in  many 
refpeds,  fuperior  to  the  coarle  gratifications  of  fenfe. 
They  are  pleafures  which  belong  to  the  highed  pow¬ 
ers,  and  bed  affedions  of  the  foul ;  whereas  the  gra¬ 
tifications  of  fenfe  refj.de  in  the  lowed  region  of  our 
nature.  To  the  one,  the  foul  doops  below  its  native 
dignity.  The  other  raifes  it  above  itfelf.  T  he  one  leave 
always  a  comfortlefs,  often  a  mortifying,  remem¬ 
brance  behind  them.  The  other  are  reviewed  with  sp- 
plaule  and  delight.  I  he  pleafures  of  fenfe  refemble  a 
foaming  torrent,  which,  after  a  difcrderly  ccurfe, 
fpeedily  runs  out,  and  leaves  an  empty  and  offenfive 
channel.  But  the  pleafures  of  devotion  refemble  t-h? 
Vol.  I.  N 
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equable  current  of  a  pure  river,  which  enlivens  the 
fields  through  which  it  paffes,  and  diffufes  verdure  and 
fertility  along  its  banks.  To  thee,  O  Devotion !  we 
owe  the  higheft  improvement  of  our  nature,  and  much 
of  the  enjoyment  of  our  life.  Thou  art  the  fupport  of 
our  virtue,  and  the  reft  of  our  fouls,  in  this  turbulent 
world.  Thou  compofeft  the  thoughts.  Thou  calmeft 
the  paffions.  Thou  exalteft  the  heart.  Thy  communi¬ 
cations,  and  thine  only,  are  imparted  to  the  low,  no 
iefs  than  to  the  high— -to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the 
rich.  In  thy  prefence,  worldly  diftin&icns  ceafe ;  and 
under  thy  influence,  worldly  forrows  are  forgotten. 
Thou  art  the  balm  of  the  wounded  mind.  Thy  ian<ftu- 
ary  is  ever  open  to  the  miferable  ;  inacceflible  only  to 
the  unrighteous  and  impure.  Thou  beginneft,  on 
earth,  the  temper  of  heaven.  In  thee,  the  hofts  of  an- 
gels  and  blefled  fpirits  eternally  rejoice.  It  now  re¬ 
mains, 

III.  To  endeavour  to  corre<ft  fome  errors,  into 
which  men  are  apt  to  fall  concerning  devotion.  For  it 
is  but  too  obvious,  that  errors  are  often  committed  in 
this  part  of  religion.  Thefe  frequently  disfigure  its  ap¬ 
pearance  before  the  world,  and  fubject  it  to  unjuft  re¬ 
proach.  Let  us  therefore  attend  deliberately  to  its  na¬ 
ture,  fo  as  to  diftinguifh  pure  and  rational  devotion, 
of  which  I  have  hitherto  treated,  from  that  which  is, 
in  any  degree,  fpurious  and  adulterated. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  an  error  to  place  devotion  in 
the  mere  performance  of  any  external  act  of  wor¬ 
th  ip.  Prayer  and  praife,  together  with  the  ordinances 
pecul  iar  to  the  chriftian  religion,  are  the  appointed  means 
of  raifing  the  heart  towards  the  Supreme  Being.  They 
are  the  inftituted  figns  of  devotion — the  language  in 
which  it  naturally  expreiTes  itfelf.  But  let  us  remem¬ 
ber,  that  they  are  figns  and  expreflions  only  :  and  we 
all  know,  that  in  various  cafes,  thefe  may  not  cor- 
rcfpond  to  the  thing  fignified.  It  is  in  the  difpofition  of 
the  heart,  not  in  the  motion  of  the  lips,  or  in  the  pof- 
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ture  of  the  body,  that  devotion  confifts.  The  heart 
may  pray  or  praile,  when  no  words  are  uttered.  But 
if  the  heart  be  unconcerned  or  ill  affeded,  all  the 
words  we  can  utter,  how  properly  framed  foever,  are 
no  other  than  empty  and  unacceptable  founds  in  the 
ear  of  the  Almighty. 

In  the  fecond  place,  it  is  an  error  to  conceive  the 
pleafures  and  advantages  of  devotion,  to  be  indiferi- 
minately  open  to  all.  Devotion,  like  many  parts  of 
religion,  may  in  fonie  lights  be  confidered  as  a  privi¬ 
lege,  and  in  others  as  a  duty.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to 
love  God,  and  to  refign  themfelves  to  his  will.  But  it 
is  the  privilege  of  good  men  only,  to  rejoice  in  God, 
and  to  confide  in  his  friendihip.  Hence  a  certain  pre¬ 
paration  is  requilite,  for  the  enjoyment  of  devotion  in 
its  whole  extent.  Not  only  mu  ft  the  life  be  reformed 
from  grofs  enormities,  but  the  heart  muft  have  under¬ 
gone  that  change  which  thegofpel  demands.  A  compe¬ 
tent  knowledge  of  God  muft  be  acquired.  A  proper 
foundation  muft  be  laid  in  faith  and  repentance,  for 
intercourfe  with  heaven. 

They  who  would  rulh  all  at  once  from  the  arms  of 
the  world,  into  the  facred  retreat  of  devotion — they 
who  imagine  that  retreat  to  ftand  always  ready  for  the 
reception  of  fuch  as  betake  themfelves  to  it,  for  no 
reafon,  but  becaufe  every  other  refuge  excludes  them, 
betray  grofs  ignorance  of  this  part  of  religion.  They 
bring  to  it,  faculties  unqualified  to  tafte  its  pleafures  ; 
and  they  grafp  at  hopes,  to  which  they  are  not  enti¬ 
tled.  By  incorporating  with  devotion  the  unnatural 
mixture  of  their  unfandified  paflions,  they  defile  and 
corrupt  it.  Hence  that  gloom  which  has  often  fr  read 
over  it.  Hence  thole  luperftitious  mortifications  and 
aufterities,  by  which  they  falfely  devout  hope  to  pur- 
chafe  favour  from  God- — haunted  by  the  terrors  of  a 
guilty  confcience,  and  vainly  ftruggling  to  fubftitute  a 
fervile  and  cringing  homage,  in  the  room  of  the  pure 
affedions  of  a  renewed  heart,.  Qn  fuch  altars,  the 
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hallowed  fire  of  true  devotion  cannot  burn  ;  nor  cats 
any  incenfe  afcend  from  them,  that  fhall  be  grateful  to 
heaven.  Bring.no  more  vain  oblations.  JVafh  ye,  make  you 
clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine 
i)fs>  Jaith  the  Lord.  Ceafe  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well. 
i  hen  draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  you,. 
But  though  devotion  requires  a  pure  heart,  and  a  vir¬ 
tuous  life,  and  neceftarily  fuppofes  the  exercife  of  fre¬ 
quent  retirement,  I  muft  obferve. 

In  the  third  place,  that  it  is  an  error  to  conceive  it 
as  requiring  an  entire  retreat  from  the  world.  Devo¬ 
tion,  like  every  other  branch  of  religion,  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  fit  us  for  difcharging  the  duties  of  life.  We  ferve 
God,  by  being  ufeful  to  one  another.  It  is  evident 
from  the  frame  of  our  nature,  and  from  our  common 
necefiities  and  wants,  that  we  were  deflgned  by  provi¬ 
dence  for  an  a&ive  part  on  this  earth.  The  gofpel  of 
Chrift,  accordingly,  confiders  us  as  engaged  in  the 
concerns  of  the  world  ;  and  directs  its  exhortations  to 
men,  in  all  the  various  relations,  characters,  and  em¬ 
ployments  of  civil  life.  AbftraCtions  from  fociety,  there¬ 
fore,  and  total  dedication  of  our  time  to  devout  exer- 
cifes,  cannot  be  the  moft  proper  method  of  acquiring 
the  favour  of  God. 

I  mean  not,  however,  to  throw  any  blame  on  tbofe* 
who,  having  loft  all  relifh  for  the  ordinary  purfuitsof 
life,  in  confequence  of  fevere  wounds  which  they  have 
received  from  affliction — who,  being  left  to  Hand 
alone,  and  difcerning  their  connexions  with  the  world 
to  be  in  forrse  meafure  broken  off,  choole  to  feek  tran¬ 
quillity  in  a  religious  retirement,  and  to  confecrate 
their  days  entirely  to  God.  Situations lometinies occur, 
which  both  juftify  a  great  degree  of  retreat  from  the 
world,  and  entitle  it  to  refpeCt.  But  with  regard  to 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  chriftian  devotion  neither  re¬ 
quires  nor  implies  any  fuch  fequeftration  from  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  men.  Nay,  for  the  moft  part,  it  will  be  culti¬ 
vated  with  greater  fuccefs*  by  thofe  who  mingle  it 
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with  the  active  employments  of  life.  For  the  mind, 
when  entirely  occupied  by  any  one  obje<d,  is  in  hazard 
of  viewing  it  at  laft  through  a  falfe  medium.  Objeds, 
efpecially,  fo  great  and  fublime  as  thole  of  devotion, 
when  we  attempt  to  fix  upon  them  unremitting  atten¬ 
tion,  overfire  tch  and  diforder  our  feeble  powers.  The 
mind,  by  being  relaxed,  returns  to  them  with  more 
advantage.  As  none  of  our  organs  can  bear  intenfe 
fenfations  without  injury — as  the  eye,;  when  dazzled 
with  overpowering  light,  beholds  imaginary  colours, 
and  lofes  the  real  diftin&ion  of  obje&s  ;  lo  the  mind, 
when  overheated  by  perpetual  contemplation  of  celef- 
tial  things,  has  been  fometimes  found  to  miflake  the 
ftrong  impreflions  of  fancy,  for  fupernatural  commu¬ 
nications  from  above.1.  To  the  employments  of  devo¬ 
tion,  as  to  all  other  things,  there  are  due  limits.  There 
is  a  certain  temperate  fphere,  within  which  it  pre- 
ferves  longed  its  proper  exertion,  and  mod  fuccelsfully 
promotes  thepurpofes  for  which  it  was  deligned. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  an  error  to  imagine,  that 
devotion  enjoins  a  total  contempt  of  all  the  pleafures 
and  amufements  of  human  fociety.  It  checks,  indeed, 
that  fpirit  of  diflipation  wrhich  is  too  prevalent.  It  not 
only  prohibits  pleafures  which  are  unlawful,  but  like- 
wife  that  unlawful  degree  of  attachment  to  pleafures 
in  themfelves  innocent;  which  .withdraws  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  man  from  what  is  ferious  and  important.  But 
it  brings  amufement  under  due  limitation,  without  ex-  _ 
tirpating  it.  It  forbids  it  as  the  bullnefs,  but  permits 
it  as  the  relaxation  of  life.  For  there  is  nothing  in  the. 
fpirit  of  true  religion,  which  is  hoftile  to,  a  cheerful 
enjoyment  of  our  lituation  in  the  world. 

They  who  look  with  a  fevere  and  indignant  eye  up¬ 
on  all  the  recreations  by  which  the  cares  of  men  are 
relieved,  and  the  union  of  fociety  is  cemented,  are,  in 
two  refpe&s,  injurious  to  religion.  Fird,  they  exhibit  ? 
it  to  others  under  a  forbidding  form,  by. clothing  it 
with  the  garb  of  fo  much  unneceffary  aufterity.  And 
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next,  they  deprive  the  world  of  the  benefit  which  their 
t-Kamp.e  nngnt  afiord,  in  drawing  the  line  between 
innocent  and  dangerous  pleafures.  By  a  temperate  par- 
•uupauon  of  thole  which  are  innocent,  they  might  fuc- 
cerifu  ly  exert  that  authority,  which  a  virtuous  and  re- 
Jpecubie  charafter  always  poiTeffes,  in  retraining  un- 
oue  excels.  I  ney  would  lhow  the  young  and  unwary, 
at  what  point  they  ought  to  top.  They  would  have  it 
1:1  their  P°wer  to  regulate,  in  l'o me  degree,  the  public 
niannfiS— — to  check  extravagance — to  humble  prelump-- 
t ion— and  put  vice  to  the  blufh.  But,  through  injudi¬ 
cious  fe verity,  they  fall  (hort  of  the  good  they  might 
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perform.  By  an  indifcriminate  cenfure  of  all  amufe- 
ment,  they  detraCl  front  the  weight  of  their  reproof, 
when  am u lenient  becomes  undoubtedly  fmful.  By  to- 
tally  withdrawing  them felves from  the  circle  of  cheer-.. 
fiii  life,  they  deliver  up  the  entertainments  of  fociety, 
into  tue  hands  of  tne  loofe  and  the  corrupted  ;  and 
pCi  mit  the  blind  power  of  rafhion,  uncontrouled,  to 
edcibl ini  :ts  own  ftandards,  and  to  exercife  its  danger¬ 
ous  fway  over  the  world.  ° 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  an  error  to  believe,  that  de- 
TOcion  nourifhes  a  fpirit  of  ieverity,  in  judging  of  the, 
manners  and  characters  of  others.  Under  this  re¬ 
proach,  indeed,  it  has  To  long  fuffered  in  the  world,, 
tnat,  with  too  many,  the  appellation  of  devout,  fug-, 
geits  no  other  character,  but  that  of  a  four  and  reclufe; 
bigot,  who  delights  in  cenfure.  But  the  reproach  is 
unjuft ;  for  Inch  a  fpir.it  is  entirely  oppofite  to -the  na«. 
tore  of  true  devotion.  The  very  firft  traces  which  it 
imprints  on  the  mind,  are  candour  and  humility.  Its* 
principles  are  liberal.  Its  genius  is  unalfuming  and 
mil  I.  Severe  only  to  jtfelf,  it  makes  every  allowance 
for  others*  which  humanity  can  fugged.  It  claims  na 
privilege  of  looking  into  their  hearts,,  or  of  decidino, 
with  relpecl  ta  their  eternal  ftate.  If  yoiir  fuppofed, 
devotion  produce  contrary  effects — if  it  infufe  harih-. 
iyefs  into  your  fentiments,  and,  acrimony  into,  your 
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fpeech — you  may  conclude,  that  under  a  ferious  ap¬ 
pearance,  carnal  palTions  lurk.  And,  if  ever  it  fhall  ib 
far  lift  you  up  with  felf-conceit ,  as  to  make  you  eflablifh 
your  own  opinions  as  an  infallible  flandard  for  the 
whole  chriftian  world,  and  lead  you  to  confign  to  per¬ 
dition,  all  who  differ  from  you,  either  in  fome 
doctrinal  tenets,  or  in  the  mode  of  exprefling  them 
you  may  reft  allured,  that  to  much  pride  you  have  join¬ 
ed  much  ignorance,  both  of  the  nature  of  devotion,  and 
of  the  gofpel  of  Chriff.  Finally, 

In  the  fixtb  place,  it  is  an  error  to  think,  that  per¬ 
petual  rapture  and  fpiritual  joy  belong  to  devotion. 
Devout  feelings  admit  very  different  degrees  of  warmth 
and  exaltation.  Some  perfons,  by  the  frame  of  their 
minds,  are  much  more  fufceptible  than  others  of  the 
tender  emotions.  They  more  readily  relent  at  the 
view  of  divine  goodnefs,  glow  with  a  warmer  ardour 
or  love  :  and,  by  confequence,  rife  to  a  higher  eleva¬ 
tion  of  joy  and  hope.  But,  in  the  midft  of  fiill  and 
calm  affections,  devotion  often  dwells  ;  and,  though  it 
produce  no  tranfports  in  the  mind,  diffufes  over  it  a 
iteady  ferenity.  Devout  fenfations  not  only  vary  in 
their  degree  according  to  the  frame  of  different  tem¬ 
pers;  but,  even  among  the  bell  difpofed,  fuffer  much, 
interruption  and  decay.  It  were  tDo  much  to  ex¬ 
pect,  that,  in  the  prefent  (fate  of  human  frailty, 
thofe  happy  feelings  fhould  he  uniform  and  con-, 
ffantv  Qppreflion  of  worldly  cares,  languor  of  fpi- 
rits,  and  infirmities  of  health,  frequently  indifpofe  us 
for  the  enjoyment  of  devout  affections.  Pious  men, 
on  thefe  occafions,  are  in  hazard  of  palling  judgment 
on  their  own  ftate  with  too  much  feverity  ;  as  if,  for 
fome  great  iniquity,  they  were  condemned ’by  God  to 
final  hardnefs  of  heart.  Hence  arifes  that  melancho¬ 
ly,  which  has  been  feen  to  overcloud  them  ;  and 
which  has  given  occafion  to  many  contemptuous  feoffs 
of  ungodly  men.  But  it  is  a  melancholy  which  de- 
feryes  to  be  treated  with  tendernefs,  not  with  con- 
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tempt.  It  is  the  excefs  of  virtuous  and  pious  fenfibi- 
lity.  It  is  the  overflowing  of  a  heart  afle&ed,  in  an 
extreme  degree,  with  the  humble  fenfeof  its  own  fail¬ 
ings,  and  with  ardent  concern  to  attain  the  favour  of 
God.  A  weaknefs,  however,  we  admit  it  to  be, 
though  not  a  crime  ;  and  hold  it  to  be  perfectly  fepa- 
rable  from  the  elfence  of  devotion.  For  contrition, 
though  it  may  melt,  ought  not  to  fink  or  overpower 
the  heart  of  a  Chriffian.  The  tear  of  repentance  brings 
its  own  relief.  Religion  is  a  fpring  of  confolation,  not 
of  terror,  to  every  well-informed  mind,  which,  in  a 
proper  manner,  refls  its  hope  on  the  infinite  good- 
nefs  of  God,  and  the  all-fufflcient  merit  of  Chrifh 
To  conclude,  let  us  remove  from  devotion  all  thole 
miftakes,  to  which  the  corruptions  of  men,  or  their 
ignorance  and  prejudices,  have  given  rife.  With  us . 
let  it  be  the  worlhip  of  God,  in  fpirit  and  in  truth — 
the  elevation  of  the  foul  towards  him  in  limplicity  and 
love.  Let  us  purfue  it  as  the  principle  of  virtuous 
conduft,  and  of  inward  peace,  by  frequent  and  ferious 
meditation  on  the  great  objects  of  religion,  let  us  lay 
ourfelves  open  to  its  influence.  By  means  of  the  infti- 
tutions  of  the  gofpel,  let  us  cherifh  its  impreffions. 
And  above  all,  let  us  pray  to  God,  that  he  may  eftablifh 
its  power  in  our  heart.  For  here,  if  any  where,  his 
alTiftance  is  requifite.  The  fpirit  of  devotion  is  his 
gift.  From  his  infpiration  it  proceeds.  Towards  him* 
it  tends  ;  and  in  his  prefence  hereafter; ,  it  {hall  attain 
its  full  perfe&ion. 
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S  E  R  M  O  N  XI. 

On  the  Duties  of  the  Youn c. 

Titus,  ii.  6. 

Young  men  likewife  exhort,  to  be  fob  er -minded. 

SOBRIETY  of  mind  is  one  of  thofe  virtues  which 
the  prefent  condition  of  human  life  Arongly  in¬ 
culcates.  The  uncertainty  of  its  enjoyments  checks 
prefumption  :  the  multiplicity  of  its  dangers  demands 
perpetual  caution.  Moderation,  vigilance,  and  felf- 
government,  are  duties  incumbent  on  all ;  but  efpecial- 
ly  on  fuch  as  are  beginning  the  journey  of  life.  Fa 
them,  therefore,  the  admonition  in  the  text  is,  with 
great  propriety,  directed  ;  though  there  is  reafon  to 
fear,  that  by  them  it  is  in  hazard  of  being  lead  re¬ 
garded.  Experience  enforces  the  admonition  on  the 
moft  giddy,  after  they  have  advanced  in  years.  But 
the  whole  hate  of  youthful  views  and  pahions,  is  ad- 
verfe  to  fobriety  of  mind.  The  feenes  which  prefent 
themfelves,  at  our  entering  upon  the  world,  are  com¬ 
monly  flattering.  Whatever  they  be  in  themfelves, 
the  lively  fpirits  of  the  young  gild  every  opening 
profpedt.  The  field  of  hope  appears  to  flretch  wide 
before  them.  Pleafure  feems  to  put  forth  its  blofToms 
on  every  fide.  Impelled  by  defire,  forward  they  rufh 
writh  inconfiderate  ardour  :  prompt  to  decide,  and  to 
choofe — averfe  to  hefitate,  or  to  enquire — credulous, 
becaufe  untaught  by  experience — rafh,  becaufe  unac¬ 
quainted  with  danger — headflrong,  becaufe  unfubdued 
by  difappointment.  Hence  arife  the  perils,  of  which 
it  is  my  defign  at  prefent  to  warn  them.  I  fhall  take 
fobriety  of  mind,  in  its  molt  comprehenfive  fenfe,  as  in* 
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eluding  the  whole  of  that  difeipline  which  religion  and 

11  ue  prefenbe  to  youth.  Though  the  words  of 
the  text  are  diredly  addrefled  to  young  men,  yet,  as 

the  i  fame  admonmon  is  given  in  a  preceding  verfe 
o  tne  other  fex,  the inftru&ions,  which  arife  from  the 
* '  *Ie„t0  ben  confidered  as  common  to  both.  I  in- 
enc.3  hr  ft,  to  (bow  them  the  importance  of  beginning 
eany  to  give  fenous  attention  to  their  condud  •  and 

next  to  point  out  thofe  virtues  which  they'ought 
chiefly  to  cultivate.  y  6 

As  foon  as  you  are  capable  of  reflexion,  you  muft 

vat  tbere,ls  a  n&bt  and  a  wrong  in  human 
"  ns*  0Q  fee>  that  thofe,  who  are  born  with  the 
lame  advantages  of  fortune,  are  not  all  equally  prof- 
porous  in  tne  courie  of  life.  While  fome  of  them,  by 
wile  and  fteady  condud,  attain  diftiudion  in  the  world, 
and  pafs  their  days  with  comfort  and  honour;  others 
ot  tne  lame  rank,  by  mean  and  vicious  behaviour,  for* 
eit  the  advantages  of  their  birth,  involve  themfelves 
in  muen  nailery,  and  end  in  being  a  difgrace  to  their 
atrJ  a  burden  Oil  foeiety,  Early,  then,  you 
may  learn,  that  it  is  not  on  the  external  condition  Jh 
which  you  find  yourfelves  placed,  but  oil  the  part 
which  you  are  to  ad,  that  your  welfare  or  unhappi. 
iiefs,  your  honour  or  infamy,  depend.  Now,  when 
beginning  to  ad  that  part,  what  can  be  of  greater 
moment,  than  to  regulate  your  plan  of  condud  with 
the  molt  ferious  attention,  before  you  have  yet  com¬ 
mitted  any  fatal  or  irretrievable  errors?  If,  inflead  of 
exerting  reflexion  for  this  valuable  purpofe,  you  deliver 
yourfelves  up,  at  fo  critical  a  time,  to  floth  and  plea* 
fure — if  you  refufe  to  liften  to  any  counfellor  but  hu¬ 
mour,  or  to  attend  to  any  purfuit  except  thatofamufe- 
ment — if  you  allow  yourfelves  to  float  loofe  and  care*- 
lefs  on  the  tide  of  life,  ready  to  receive  any  diredion, 
which  the  current  of  fafhion  may  chance  to  give  you— - 
what  can  you  exped  to  follow  from  fuch  beginnings  ? 
While  fo  many  around  you  are  undergoing  the  fad 
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sonfequences  of  a  like  indifcretion,  for  what  renfon 
lhall  not  thofe  confequences  extend  to  you  ?  Shall  you 
attain  fuccefs  without  that  preparation,  and  efcape 
dangers  without  that  precaution,  which  is  required  of 
others  ?  Shall  happinefs  grow7  up  to  you,  of  its  own 
accord,  and  folicit  your  acceptance,  when,  to  the  reft 
of  mankind,  it  is  the  fruit  of  long  cultivation,  and  the 
acquifition  of  labour  and  care  ?  Deceive  not  yourfelves 
with  fuch  arrogant  hopes.  What  ever  be  yeur  rank. 
Providence  will  not,  for  your  fake,  reverfe  itseftablifh- 
ed  order.  The  Author  of  your  being  hath  enjoined 
you  to  take  heed  to  your  ways — to  ponder  the  paths  of  your 
feet — to  remember  your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth. 
He  hath  decreed,  that  they  only,  who  Jeek  after  wifi 
dom ,  fall  find  it ;  that  fools  fall  be  affticled ,  becaufe  of 
their  tranfgreffions  ;  and  that  who  fo  refujeth  inflrudUon, 
fall  defir  oy  his  own  foul.  By  liftening  to  thefe  admo¬ 
nitions,  and  tempering  the  vivacity  of  youth  with  a 
proper  mixture  of  ferious  thought,  you  may  infure 
cheerfulnefs  for  the  reft  of  life  ;  but  by  delivering 
yourfelves  up  at  prefent  to  giddinefs  and  levity,  you 
lay  the  foundation  of  lafting  heavinefs  of  heart. 

When  you  look  forward  to  thofe  plans  of  life,  which 
either  your  circumftances,  have  fuggefted,  or  your 
friends  have  propofed,  you  will  not  hehtate  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  in  order  to  purfue  them  w-ith  advantage, 
fome  previous  difcipline  is  requifite.  Be  allured,  that 
whatever  is  to  be  your  profeffion,  no  education  is  more 
necelfary  to  your  fuccefs,  than  the  acquirement  of  vir¬ 
tuous  difpofitions  and  habits.  This  is  the  univerfal  pre¬ 
paration  for  every  chara&er,  and  every  ftation  in  life. 
Bad  as  the  world  is,  refpe£t  is  always  paid  to  virtue.  In 
the  ufual  courfe  of  human  affairs,  it  will  be  found,  that 
a  plain  underftanaing  joined  with  acknowledged  w  orth, 
contributes  more  to  profperity,  than  the  brighteft  parts 
without  probity  or  honour.  Whether  fcience,  orbufi- 
nefs,  or  public  life,  be  your  aim,  virtue  {fill  enters, 
for  a  principal  fhare,  into  all  thofe  great  departments 
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or  fociety.  It  is  connected  with  eminence,  in  every  li¬ 
beral  art ;  with  reputation,  in  every  branch  of  fair  and 
uleful  bullnefs ;  with  diitindtion,  in  every  public  ftati- 
on.^  The  vigour  which  it  gives  the  mind,  and  the 
weight  which  it  adds  to  character  ;  the  generous  fenti- 
ments  which  it  breathes,  the  undaunted  fjpirit  which  it 
inlpires,  the  ardour  of  diligence  which  it  quickens,  the 
freedom  which  it  procures  from  pernicious  and  dilho- 
nourahle  avocations,  are  the  foundations  of  all  that  is 
high  in  tame,  or  great  in  fuccefs,  among  men. 

Whatever  ornamental  or  engaging  endowments  you 
now  polfefs,  virtue  is  a  neceilary  requisite,  in  order  to 
their  fhining  with  proper  luStre.  Feeble  are  the  attrac¬ 
tions  ot  the  faireSt  form,  if  it  be  fufpected  that  nothing 
within  correfponds  to  the  pleaSing  appearance  without. 
Short  are  the  triumphs  of  wit,  when  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  vehicle  of  malice.  By  whatever  arts  you  may  at 
flrft  attract  the  attention,  you  can  hold  the  eSteem,  and 
fecure  the  hearts  of  others,  only  by  amiable  difpofki- 
ons,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  mind.  Thefe  are 
the  qualities  whofe  influence  will  laid,  when  the  luftre 
of  all  that  once  fparkled  and  dazzled  has  paffed  away. 

Let  not  then  the  feafon  of  youth  be  barren  of  im¬ 
provements  fo  effential  to  your  future  felicity  and  ho¬ 
nour.  Now  is  the  feed-time  of  life;  and  according  to 
what  you  fbw,  you  fhall  reap .  Your  character  is  now  un¬ 
der  divine  aOiilance,  of  your  own  forming;  your  fate 
is,  in  forne  meafure,  put  into  your  own  hands.  Your 
nature  is  as  yet  pliant  and  foft.  Habits  have  not  eltab- 
lifhed  their  dominion.  Prejudices  have  not  pre- occu¬ 
pied  your  understanding.  The  world  has  not  had  time 
to  contract  and  debafe  your  affedtions.  All  your  powers 
are  more  vigorous,  difembarralTed,  and  free,  than  they 
will  be  at  any  future  period.  Whatever  impulfe  you 
now  give  to  your  delires  and  paffions,  the  direction  is 
likely  to  continue.  It  will  form  the  channel  in  which 
your  life  is  to  run;  nay,  it  may  determine  its  everlafb 
ingiflue.  Confider  then  the  employment  of  this  import- 
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taut  period,  as  the  higheft  trull  which  fiiall  ever  be 
committed  to  you;  as,  in  a  great  meafure,  decilivc  of 
your  happinefs,  in  time,  and  in  eternity.  As  in  the  fuc- 
ceftion  6f  the  feafons,  each,  by  the  invariable  laws  of 
nature,  afFecls  the  productions  of  what  is  next  in  courfe ; 
fo,  in  human  life,  every  period  of  our  age,  according 
as  it  is  well  or  ill  fpent,  influences  the  happinefs  of  that 
which  is  to  follow.  Virtuous  youth  gradually  brings  for- 
ward  accompliihed  and  flourishing  manhood  ;  and  fucli 
manhood  pafles  of  itfelf,  without  uneafinefs,  into  re- 
fpeflableand  tranquil  old  age.  But  when  nature  is  turn¬ 
ed  out  of  its  regular  courfe,  diforder  takes  place  in  the 
moral,  juft  as  in  the  vegetable  world.  If  thefpring  put 
forth  no  bloffoms,  in  fummer  there  w  ill  be  no  beauty_, 
and  in  autumn  no  fruit.  So,  if  youth  be  trifled  away 
without  improvement,  manhood  will  be  contemptible, 
and  old  age  miferable.  If  the  beginnings  of  life  have 
been  vanity ,  its  latter  end  can  be  no  other  than  vexati¬ 
on  of fpirit. 

Having  thus  fhown  the  importance  of  beginning  ear¬ 
ly  to  give  ferious  attention  to  conduct,  I  come,  next, 
to  point  out  the  virtues  which  are  mod  neceffary  to  be 
cultivated  in  youth.  What  I  fhall, 

I.  Recommend,  is  piety  to  God.  With  this  I  begin, 
both  as  the  foundation  of  good  morals,  and  as  a  difpa&f 
fition  particularly  graceful  and  becoming  in  youth.  To 
be  void  of  it,  argues  a  cold  heart,  deftitute  of  fome  of 
the  beft  affections  which  belong  to  that  age.  Youth  is 
the  feafon  of  warm  and  generous  emotions.  The  heart 
fiiould  then,  fpontaneoufiy,  rife  into  the  admiration  of 
what  is  great,  glow  with  the  love  of  what  is  fair  and 
excellent,  and  melt  at  the  difcovery  of  tendernefs  and 
goodnefs.  Where  can  any  object  be  found,  fo  proper  to 
kindle  thofe  afFeCtions,  as  the  Father  of  the  univerfe, 
and  the  Author  of  all  felicity  ?  Unmoved  by  veneration, 
can  you  contemplate  that  grandeur  and  majefty,  w  hich 
his  works  every  w'here  difplay  ?  Untouched  by  grati¬ 
tude,  can  you  view  that  profufion  of  good,  which  in 
Vol.  I.  O 
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this  pleafmg  feafon  of  life,  his  beneficent  hand  pours 
around  you?  Happy  in  the  love  and  affedion  of  thofe 
with  whom  you  are  conneded,  look  up  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  the  infpirer  of  all  the  friend  (hip  which  has 
ever  been  fhown  you  by  others;  himfelf,  your  bed  and 
your  firlf  friend  ;  formerly  the  fupporter  of  your  infan¬ 
cy,  and  the  guide  of  your  childhood;  now,  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  your  youth,  and  the  hope  of  your  coining  years. 
View  religious  homage,  as  a  natural  exprelfion  of  gra¬ 
titude  to  him  for  all  his  goodnefs.  Confider  it  as  the 
fervice  of  the  God  of  your  fathers ;  of  him,  to  whom 
your  parents  devoted  you  ;  of  him,  whom  in  former 
ages  your  anceltors  honoured  ;  and  by  whom  they  are 
now  rewarded,  and  blefied  in  heaven.  Conneded  with 
fo  many  tender  fenfibilities  of  foul,  let  religion  be  with 
you,  not  the  cold  and  barren  offspring  of  lpeculation, 
but  the  warm  and  vigorous  dictate  of  the  heart. 

But  though  piety  chiefly  belong  to  the  heart,  yet  the 
aid  of  the  underhand ing  is  requifite,  to  give  a  proper 
diredion  to  the  devout  affedions.  You  muft  endeavour, 
therefore,  to  acquire  julf  views,  both  of  the  greatprin- 
ciples  of  natural  religion,  and  of  the  peculiar  dodrines 
of  the  go fpel.  For  this  end  ffudy  thefacred  fcriptures. 
Coniult  the  word  of  God,  more  than  the  fyftems  of  men, 
if  you  would  know  the  truth  in  its  native  purity.  When, 
upon  rational  and  fober  enquiry,  you  have  eilablifhed 
your  principles,  fulfer  them  not  to  be  lhaken  by  the 
icoffs  of  the  licentious,  or  the  cavils  of  the  fceptical. 
Remember,  that  in  the  examination  of  every  great  and 
comprehenfive  plan,  fuch  as  that  of  chriffianity,  difficul¬ 
ties  may  be  expeded  to  occur;  and  that  reafonable  evi¬ 
dence  is  not  to  be  rejeded,  becaufe  the  nature  o^  our 
prefen  t  flate  allows  us  only  to  know  in  part ,  and  to  fee 
through  a  glcfs  darkly. 

lmprejs  your  minds  with  reverence  for  all  that  is 
facred.  Let  no  wantonnefs  of  youthful  Ipirits,  no  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  intemperate  mirth  of  others,  ever  be¬ 
tray  you  into  profane  tallies.  Befides  the  guilt  which 
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is  thereby  incurred,  nothing  gives  a  more  odious  ap¬ 
pearance  of  petulance  and  prefuinption  to  youth,  than 
the  affedtation  of  treating  religion  with  levity.  Indeed 
of  being  an  evidence  of  fuperior  underftandmg,  it 
difeovers  a  pert  and  shallow  mind  ;  which,  vain  of 
the  firft  fmatterings  of  knowledge,  prelumes  to  make 
light  of  what  the  red  of  mankind  revere. 

At  the  fame  time  you  are  not  to  imagine,  that  when 
exhorted  to  be  religious,  you  are  cabled  upon  to  be¬ 
come  more  formal  and  folemn  in  your  manners  than 
others  of  the  fame  years,  or  to  eredt  yourfelves  into 
lupercilious  reprovers  of  thofe  around  you.  The  fpirit 
of  true  religion  breathes  gentlenefs  and  affability.  It 
gives  a  native,  unaffedted  eafe  to  the  behaviour.  It  is 
focial,  kind,  and  cheerful  :  far  removed  from  that 
gloomy  and  illiberal  fuperflition  which  clouds  the 
brow,  lharpens  the  temper,  dejects  the  fpirit,  and 
teaches  men  to  fit  themfelves  for  another  world,  by 
negledting  the  concerns  of  this.  Let  your  religion,  on 
the  contrary,  connedt  preparation  for  heaven,  with 
an  honorable  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  active  life.  Le  t 
it  be  aifociated  in  your  imagination,  with  all  that  is 
manly  and  ufeful  ;  with  wbatfoever  things  are  true, 
are  juft,  are  pure ,  are  lovely,  are  of  good  report ,  where¬ 
ver  there  is  any  virtue,  and  wherever  there  is  any 
praife .  Of  fuch  religion  difeover,  on  every  proper  oc- 
cafion,  that  you  are  not  afhamed  ;  but  avoid  making 
any  unneceffary  oftentation  of  it  before  the  world. 

II.  To  piety,  join  modedy  and  docility,  reverence 
of  your  parents,  and  fubmiflion  to  thofe  who  are  your 
fuperiors  in  knowledge,  in  Ration,  and  in  years.  De¬ 
pendence  and  obedience  belong  to  youth.  Mode  fly  is 
one  of  its  chief  ornaments  ;  and  has  ever  been  efteem- 
edaprefageof  riling  merit.  When  entering  on  the 
career  of  life,  it  is  your  part,  not  to  aflame  the  reigns 
as  yet  into  your  hands;  but  to  commit  yourfelves  to 
the  guidance  of  the  more  experienced,  and  to  become 
wife  by  the  wifdom  of  thofe  who  have  gone  before, 
you.. 
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Of  all  the  follies  incident  to  youth,  there  are  none 
m  rdch  either  deform  its  prefent  appearance,  or  hlad 
t  je  prolpeci  of  its  future  profperity,  more  than  felf- 
<r unceit,  preemption  and  ebftinacy.  By  checking  its 
natural  progrefs  in  improvement,  they  fix  it  in  long  im¬ 
maturity;  and  frequently  produce  inifchiefs,  which 
can  never  be  repaired.  Yet  thefe  are  vices  too  com¬ 
monly  found  among  the  young.  Big  with  enterprife, 
and  elated  by  hope,  they  refolve  to  trud  for  fuccefs 
to  none  but  themfelves.  Full  of  their  own  abilities, 
they  deride  the  admonitions  which  are  given  them  by 
their  friends,  as  the  timerous  fuggcfticns  of  age.  Too 
wife  to  learn,  too  impatient  to  deliberate,  too  forward 
to  be  retrained,  they  plunge,  v.ith  precipitant  indif- 
tretion,  into  the  midd  of  all  the  dangers  with  which 
life  abounds.  See/?  thou  a  young  man  wife  in  his  own 
conceit  P  There  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.  Po- 
fitive  as  you  now  are  in  your  opinions,  and  confident 
in  your  affertions,  be  allured,  that  the  time  approaches, 
when  both  men  and  things  will  appear  to  you  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  light.  Many  characters,  which  you  now  admire, 
will,  by  and  bye,  fink  in  your  edeem  :  and  many  opi¬ 
nions,  of  which  you  are  at  prefent  mod  tenacious,  will 
alter  as  you  advance  in  years.  Didrud,  therefore,  that 
glare  of  youthful  prefumption,  which  dazzles  your  eyes. 
Abound  not  in  your  own  fenfe.  Put  not  yourfelves 
forward  with  too  much  eagernefs  ;  nor  imagine,  that 
by  the  impetuofity  of  juvenile  ardour,  you  can  over¬ 
turn  fydems  which  have  been  long  eltablilhed,  and 
change  the  face  of  the  world.  Learn  not  to  think  more 
highly  of  yourfelves  than  you  ought  to  think ,  but  to  think 
foberly .  By  patient  and  gradual  progrelhon  in  improve¬ 
ment,  you  may,  in  due  time,  command  lading  edeem. 
But  byalluming,  at  prefent,  a  tone  of  fuperiority,  to 
which  you  have  no  title,  you  will  difgud  thofe  whole 
approbation  it  is  mod  important  to  gain.  Forward  vi¬ 
vacity  may  lit  you  to  be  the  companions  cf  an  idle  hour. 
More  folid  qualities  mud  recommend  yon  to  the  wife, 
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and  mark  you  out  for  importance  and  confideiation  in 
fubfequent  life. 

III.  It  is  neceflary  to  recommend  to  you,  fincerity 
and  truth.  This  is  the  bafis  of  every  virtue.  That: 
darknefs  of  character,  where  we  can  fee  no.  heart 
thofe  foldings  of  art,  through  which  no  native  affec¬ 
tion  is  allowed  to  penetrate----prefent  an  object,  una- 
miable  in  every  fealon  of  life,  but  particularly  odious 
in  youth.  If,  at  an  age  when  the  heart  is  warn), 
when  the  emotions  are  ftrong,  and  when  nature  is 
expected  to  fhow  itfelf  free  and  open,  you  can  alieady 
fmile  and  deceive,  what  are  you  to  look  for,  when  you* 
ihall  be  longer  hacknied  in  the  ways  of  men — when 
intereft  fhall  have  completed  the  obduration  of  your 
heart,  and  experience  lhall  have  improved  you  in  all 
the  arts  ol  guile  ?  Diffimulation  in  youth,  is  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  perfidy  in  old  age.  ItsfirfI  appearance  is  the 
fatal  omen  of  growing  depravity,  and  future  fhame. 
It  degrades  parts  and  learning  ;  obfcures  the  I u fire 
of  every  accompli Ihment  ;  and  links  you  into  contempt 
with  God  and  man. 

As  you  value,  therefore,  the  approbation  of  heaven, 
or  the  efteem  of  the  world,  cultivate  the  love  of  truth. 
In  all  your  proceedings,  be  diredt  and  confident.  In¬ 
genuity  and  candour  poflefs  the  mod  powerful  charm; 
they  befpeak  univerfal  favour,  and  carry  an  apology 
for  aim  oil  every  failing.  The  lip  of  truth  J hall  he  efta - 
hlijhed  for  ever  ;  hut  a  lying  tongue  is  hut  for  a  moment* . 
The  path  of  truth  is  a  plain  and  a  fafe  path  ;  that  of 
falfehood  is  a  perplexing  maze.  After  the  firfl  departure 
from  fincerity,  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  Hop.  One 
artifice  unavoidably  leads  on  to  another  ;  till,  as  the  in¬ 
tricacy  of  the  labyrinth  increafes,  you  are  left  entangled ; 
in  your  own  fnare.  Deceit  difcovers  a  little  mind,  which 
Hops  at  temporary  expedients,  without  riling  to  com- 
prehenlive  views  of  conduct.  It  betrays,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  dafhrdly  fpirit.  It  is  the  refource  of  one  who 

*  Prov.  xii,  iq. 
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wants  (courage  to  avow  his  defigns,  or  to  reft  upon  him- 
ith.  Whereas,  opennefs  of  charader  <J ifplays  that  ge- 
nerous  boldnefs  which  ought  to  diftinguifh  youth.  To 
let  out  in  the  world  with  no  other  principle  than  a 
cratty  attention  to  intereft,  betokens  one  who  is  defti- 
ned  for  creeping  through  the  inferior  walks  of  life.  But 
to  give  an  early  preference  to  honour  above  gain, 
when  they  ftand  in  competition — -to  defpifeevery  ad¬ 
vantage,  which  cannot  be  obtained  without  dilhoneft 
arts— -  to  brook  no  meannefs,  and  to  ftoop  to  no  dif- 
iiinulation-— -are  the  indications  of  a  great  mind,  the 
prefages  of  future  eminence  and  diftinfrion  in  life. 

At  the  lame  time,  this  virtuous  ftncerity  is  perfectly 
confident  with  the  moft  prudent  vigilance  and  caution. 
It  is  oppofed  to  cunning,  not  to  true  wifdom.  It  is  not 
the  fimplicity  of  a  weak  and  improvident,  but  the  can¬ 
dour  of  an  enlarged  and  noble  mind;  of  one  who 
lcorns  deceit,  becaufe  he  accounts  it  both  bafe  and  un¬ 
profitable  ;  and  who  feeks  no  difguife,  becaufe  he  needs 
none  to  hide  him.  Lord !  who  shall  abide  In  thy  taberna¬ 
cle  P  Who  shall  afcend  into  thy  holy  hill  P  Me  that  walk- 
tth  uprightly,  and  worketh  right  eoufnefs, ,  and fpeakeththe 
truth  in  his  heart. 

IV.  Youth  is  the  proper  feafon  of  cultivating  the 
benevolent  and  humane  affe&ions.  As  a  great  part  of 
your  happinefs  is  to  depend  on  the  connexions  which 
you  form  with  others,  it  is  of  high  importance,  that  you 
acquire,  betimes,  the  temper  and  the  manners  w7hich 
will  render  fuch  connexions  comfortable.  Let  afenfe  of 
juftice  be  the  foundation  of  all  your  focial  qualities.  In 
your  moft  early  intercourfe  with  the  world,  and  even 
in  your  youthful  amufements,  let  no  unfairnefs  be  found. 
Engrave  on  your  mind  that  facred  rule,  of  doing  all 
things  to  others ,  according  as  you  wish  that  they  should  do 
unto  you.  For  this  end,  imprefs  yourfelves  with  a  deep 
lenfe  of  the  original  and  natural  equality  of  men. 
Whatever  advantages  of  birth  or  fortune  you  poffefs,  ne¬ 
ver  difplay  them  with  an  oftentatious  fuperiority.  Leave 
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the  fubordinations  of  rank,  to  regulate  the  intcrcourfe 
of  more  advanced  years.  At  prefent,  it  becomes  you 
to  aft  among  your  companions,  as  man  with  man. 
Remember  how  unknown  to  you  are  the  viciflitudes 
of  the  world  ;  and  how  often  they,  on  whom  igno¬ 
rant  and  contemptuous  young  men  once  looked  down 
with  fcorn,  have  rifen  to  be  their  fuperiors  in  future 
years.  Compatfion  is  an  emotion,  of  which  you  ought 
never  to  be  afhamed.  Graceful  in  youth  is  the  tear  of 
fympathy,  and  the  heart  that  melts  at  the  tale  of  woe. 
Let  llot  eafe  and  indulgence  contraft  your  affeftions, 
and  wrap  you  up  in  felfifli  enjoyment.  Rut  go  fome- 
times  to  the  houfe  of  mourning,  as  well  as  to  the  houfe  of 
feafting .  Accuflom  yourfelves  to  think  of  the  diftrefles 
of  human  life — of  the  folitary  cottage,  the  dying  pa¬ 
rent,  and  the  weeping  orphan.  Thou  Jhalt  not  harden 
thy  heart ,  nor  fhut  thy  hand  from  thy  poor  brother  :  but 
thou  shalt  far  ely  give  unto  him  in  the  day  of  his  need  :  And 
thine  heart  shall  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givej}  unto  him  ; 
becaufe  that  for  this  thing ,  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  blefs  thee 
in  all  thy  works* .  Never  fport  with  pain  and  diftrefs, 
in  any  of  your  amufements  ;  nor  treat  even  the  mean- 
ed  infeft  with  wanton  cruelty. 

In  young  minds,  there  is  commonly  a  drong  pro- 
penfity  to  particular  intimacies  and  friendfhips.  Youth, 
indeed,  is  the  feafon  when  friendfhips  are  fometimes 
formed  which  not  only  continue  through  fucceeding 
life,  but  which  glow  to  the  lad,  with  a  tendernefs 
unknown  to  the  connexions  begun  in  cooler  years.  The 
propenfity,  therefore,  is  not  to  bedifeouraged  ;  though, 
at  the  fame  time,  it  mud  be  regulated  with  much  cir- 
cumfpeftion  and  care.  Too  many  of  the  pretended 
friendfhips  of  youth,  are  mere  combinations  in  plea- 

fure.  They  are  often  founded  on  capricious  likings _ 

fuddenly  contracted,  and  as  fuddenly  difTolved.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  the  effect  of  intereded  cornplaifance  and 
flattery  on  the  one  fide,  and  of  credulous  fondnefs  on 
*  Dcut,  xv.  7, 
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the  other.  Beware  of  inch  rafh  and  dangerous  con¬ 
nexions,  which  may  afterwards  load  syou  with  diiho- 
liour.  Remember,  that  by  the  character  of  thofe 
whom  you  choofe  for  your  friends,  your  own  is  likely 
to  be  formed,  and  will  certainly  be  judged  of  by  the 
world.  Bellow,  therefore,  and  cautious  in  con  trading 
intimacy  :  but  when  a  virtuous  friendfhip  is  once  effa- 
blifhed,  confider  it  as  a  facred  engagement.  Expofe 
not  yourlelves  to  the  reproach  of  lightnefs  and  incon- 
{fancy,  which  always  befpeak,  either-  a  trifling,  or  a. 
bale  mind.  Reveal  none  of  the  fecretsof  your  friend. 
Be  faithful  to  his  interefls.  Forfake  him  not  in  danger*. 
Abhor  the  thought  of  acquiring  any  advantage  by  his 
prejudice  or  hurt.  There  is  a  friend  that  loveth  at  all . 
times ,  and  a  brother  that  is  born  for  adverjity .  Thine 
own  friend,  and  thy  father’s  friend,  forfake  not *. 

Finally,  on  this  head;  in  order  to  render  your- 
felves  amiable  in  fociety,  correct  every  appearance  of 
harlhnels  in  behaviour.  Let  that  courtefy  diftinguifh 
your  demeanor,  which  fprings,  not  lb  much  from 
ifudied  politenefs,  as  from  a  mild  and  gentle  heart.. 
Follow  the  cuftoms  of  the  world  in  matters- indiffe¬ 
rent  ;  but  1'top  when  they  become  finful.  Let  your 
manners  be  Ample  and  natural ;  and  of  courfe  they 
will  be  engaging.  Affedation  is* certain  deformity.  By 
forming  themfelves  on  fantaftic  models,  and  vying  with 
one  another  in  every  reigning  folly,  the  young  begin 
with  being  ridiculous,  and  end  in  being  vicious  and 
immoral. 

V.  Let  me  particularly  exhort  youth  to  temperance 
in  pleafure  :  let  me  admonilh  them,  to  beware  of  that 
rock  on  which  thoufands,  from  race  to  race,  continue 
to  fplit.  The  love  of  pleafure,  natural  to  man  in 
every  period  of  his  life,  glows  at  this  age  with  excef- 
five  ardour.  Novelty  adds  frelh  charms,  as  yet,  to 
every  gratification.  The  world  appears  to  fpread  a 
continual  feaft  ;  and  health,  vigour,  and  high  fpirits,, 

Prov,  xvii.  17.— xxvii.  io* 
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invite  them  to  partake  of  it  without  rcflraint.  In  vain 
we  warn  them  of  latent  dangers.  Religion  is  accufed 
of  infufferable  feverity,  in  prohibiting  enjoyment :  and 
the  old,  when  they  offer  their  admonitions,  are  up¬ 
braided' with  having  forgot  that  they  once  were  young. 
And  yet,  my  friends,  to  what  do  the  refliaints  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  counfels  of  age,  with  refpeft  to  plea- 
fure,  amount  ?  They  may  all  be  comprized  in  few 
words,  not  to  hurt  yourfelves,  and  not  to  hurt  others, 
by  your  purfuit  of  pleafure.  Within  thefe  bounds, 
pleafure  is  lawful ;  beyond  them,  it  becomes  crimi¬ 
nal,  becaufe  it  is  ruinous.  Are  thefe  reftraints  any  other, 
than  what  a  wife  man  would  choofe  to  impofe  on  him- 
felf  ?  We  call  you  not  to  renounce  pleafure,  but  to 
enjoy  it  in  fafety.  Inftead  of  abridging  it,  we  exhort  you 
to  purfue  it  on  an  extenfive  plan.  We  propole  mea- 
fures  for  fecuring  its  poffeffion,  and  for  prolonging  its 
duration. 

Confult  your  whole  nature.  Confider  yourfelves 
not  only  as  fenfitive,  but  as  rational  beings  ;  not  only 
as  rational,  but  focial  ;  not  only  as  focial,  but  immor¬ 
tal.  Whatever  violates  your  nature  in  any. pf  thefe 
refpe&s,  cannot  afford  true  pleafure  ;  any  mere  than 
that,  which  undermines  an  effential  part  of  the  vital 
fyftein,  can  promote  health.  For  the  truth  of  this 
conclufion,  we  appeal,  not  merely  to  the  authority  of 
religion,  nor  to  the  teftimony  of  the  aged,  but  to  your¬ 
felves  and  your  own  experience.  W  e  afk,  whether 
you  have  not  found  that  in  a  courfe  of  criminal  ex- 
cefc,  your  pleafure  was  more  than  compenfated  by  fuc- 
ceedingpain?  Whether,  if  not  from  every  particular 
inftance,  yet  from  every  habit,  at  leaft,  of  unlawful 
gratification,  there  did  not  fpring  fome  thorn  to 
wound  you,  there  did  not  arife  fome  confequence  to 
make  you  repent  of  it  in  the  iffue?  How  long  then}  ye 
fimple  ones  l  will  ye  love  j implicit y  P  How  long  repeat 
the  fame  round  of  pernicious  folly,  and  tamely  expofe 
yourfelves  to  be  caught  in  the  fame  fnare:  If  you 
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have  any  confideration,  or  any  firmnefs  left,  avoid 
temptations  for  which  you  have  found  yourfe Ives  un¬ 
equal,  with  as  much  care,  as  you  would  fhun  pefiiien- 
tia!  infection.  Break  off  all  connexions  with  the  loofe 
and  profligate.  When  (inner s  entice  thee ,  confent  thou 
not.  Look  not  on.  the  wine,  when  it  is  red ,  when  it  giveth 
its  colour  in  the  cup  ;  for  at  the  laft ,  it  biteih  like  afer- 
pent ,  and Jlingetk  like  an  adder .  Remove  thy  wav  from 
the firange  woman,  and  come  not  near  the  door' of  her 
houfe.  Let  not  thine  heart  decline  to  her  ways  ;  for  her 
houfe  is  the  way  to  hell .  Thou  goefl  after  her  as  a  bird 
hajleth  to •  the  fnare,  and  knoweth  not  that  it  is  for  his 
life . 

By  thefe  unhappy  exceiTes  of  irregular  pleafure  im 
youth,  how*  many  amiable  difpofitions  are  corrupted  or 
deftroyed  !  How  many  riling  capacities  and  powers 
are  lupprelTed  !  How  many  flattering  hopes  of  parents 
and  friends  are  totally  extinguifhecl !  Who  but  muff 
drop  a  tear  over  human  nature,  when  he  beholds  that 
morning  which  arofe  io  bright,  overcafl  with  inch  un¬ 
timely  darknefs — that  good  humour,  which  once  capti¬ 
vated  all  hearts,  that  vivacity  wThich  fparkled  in  every 
company,  thofe  abilities  which  were  fitted  for  adorn¬ 
ing  the  higheft  flation,  all  facrificed  at  the  furine  of 
low  fenfuality — and  one,  who  was  formed  for  run¬ 
ning  the  fair  career  of  life  in  themidft  of  public  efleem, 
cut  off  by  his  vices  at  the  beginning  of  his  courfe,  or 
funk,  for  the  whole  of  it,  into  infignificancy  and  con¬ 
tempt  ! — Thefe,  O  finful  Pleafures  !  are  thy  trophies. 
It  is  thus  that,  co-operating  with  the  foe  of  God  and 
man,  thou  degraded  human  honour,  and  blalteft 
the  opening  profpe&s  of  human  felicity. 

VI.  Diligence,  inftultry,  and?  proper  improve¬ 
ment  of  time,  are  material  duties  of  the  yourg.  To 
no  purpofe  are  they  endowed  with  the  bell  abilities,  if 
they  want  activity  for  exerting  them.  Unavailing, 
in  this  cafe,  will  be  every  direction  that  can  be  given 
them,  either  for  their  temporal  or fpiritual  welfare.  In. 
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■youth,  the  habits  of  induftry  are  moft  eafily  acquired. 
In  youth,  the  incentives  to  it  are  ftrongeft,  from  am¬ 
bition  and  from  duty,  from  emulation  and  hope,  from 
-all  the  profpects  which  the  beginning  of  life  affords. 
If,  dead  to  thele  calls,  you  already  languifh  in  floth- 
fui  inaction,  what  will  be  able  to  quicken  the  more 
(luggifh  current  of  advancing  years  ? 

Induftry  is  not  only  the  inftrument  of  improve¬ 
ment,  but  the  foundation  of  pleafure.  Nothing  is  fo 
oppofite  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  lile,  as  the  relaxed 
and  feeble  ftate  of  an  indolent  mind.  Be,  who  is  a 
ftranger  to  induftry,  may  poffefs,  but  he  cannot  en¬ 
joy.  For  it  is  labour  only  which  gives  the  rehfh  to 
pleafure.  It  is  the  appointed  vehicle  of  every  good 
to  man.  It  is  the  indifpenfible  condition  of  our  pof- 
fe'fling  a  foundrtnind;  in  a  found  body.  Sloth  is  fo  in- 
confiftent  with  both,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  a  greater  foe  to  virtue,  or  to  health  and 
happinefs.  Inadive  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  its  effects  are  fatal¬ 
ly  powerful.  Though  it  appear  a  (lowly  flowing  ftream, 
yet  it  undermines  all  that  is  (table  and  flouriihing.  It 
not  only  faps  the  foundation  of  every  virtue,  but  pours 
upon  you  a  deluge  of  crimes  and  evils.  It  is  like 
water  which  flrft  putrifies  by  ftagnation,  and  then 
fends  up  noxious  vapours,  and  fills  the  atmofphere  with 
death. 

Fly,  therefore,  from  idlenefs,  as  the  certain  parent 
both  of  guilt  and  of  ruin.  And  under  idlenefs  I 
include,  not  mere  inaction  only,  but  all  that  circle  of 
trifling  occupations,  in  which  too  many  faunter  away 
their  youth — perpetually  engaged  in  frivolous  fociety, 
or  public  amufements,  in  the  labours  of  drefs,  or  the 
oftentation  of  their  perfons. — Is  this  the  foundation 
which  you  lay  for  future  ufefulnefs  and  efteem  ?  By 
filch  accomplilhments,  do  you  hope  to  recommend  your- 
felves  to  the  thinking  part  of  the  world,  and  to  an- 
fwer  the  expeditions  of  your  friends,  and  your 
country  ?  Amufements  youth  requires.  It  were  vain, 
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it  were  cruel  to  prohibit  them.  But  though  allow¬ 
able  as  the  relaxation,  they  are  tood  culpable  as  the 
bufinefs,  of  the  young.  For  they  then  become  the 
gulf  of  time,  and  the  poifon  of  the  mind.  They  fo¬ 
ment  bad  pafTions.  They  weaken  the  manly  powers. 
They  fink  the  native  vigour  of  youth,  into  contempt¬ 
ible  effeminacy. 

Redeeming  your  time  from  fuch  dangerous  wade, 
feek  to  fill  it  with  employments  which  you  may  re¬ 
view  with  fatisfadlion.  The  acquifition  of  knowledge 
is  one  of  the  mod  honourable  occupations  of  youth. 
The  defire  of  it  difeovers  a  liberal  mind,  and  is  con- 
netted  with  many  accomplilhments,  and  many  virtues.” 
But  though  your  train  of  life  fhouid  not  lead  you  to 
dudy,  the  courfe  of  education  always  furnifl.es  proper 
employments  to  a  well  difpofed  mind.  Whatever  you 
purfue,  be  emulous  to  excel.  Generous  ambition,  and 
fenfibility  to  praife,  are,  efpecially  at  your  age,  among 
the  marks  of  virtue.  Think  not,  that  any  affluence 
of  fortune,  or  any  elevation  of  rank,  exempts  you  from 
the  duties  of  application  and  indudry.  Indudry  is  the 
law  of  our  being  ;  it  is  the  demand  of  Nature,  of 
Reafon,  and  of  God.  Remember  always,  that  the 
years  which  now  pafs  over  your  heads,  leave  perma¬ 
nent  memorials  behind  them.  From  your  thought- 
lefs  minds  they  may  elcape  ;  but  they  remain  in  the 
remembrance  of  God.  They  form  an  important  part 
of  the  regider  of  your  life.  They  will  hereafter  bear 
tedimony,  either  for  or  againd  you,  at  that  day,  when, 
for  all  your  actions,  but  particularly  for  the  employ¬ 
ments  of  youth,  you  mud  give  an  account  to  God. 

Thus  I  have  fet  before  you  fome  of  the  chief  quali¬ 
fications  which  belong  to  that  fiber  mind,  that  virtuous 
and  religious  character,  which  the  apoftle  in  my  text  re¬ 
commends  to  youth — piety,  modedy,  truth,  benevo¬ 
lence,  temperance  and  indudry.  Whether  your  future 
courfe  is  dedined  to  be  long  or  fhort,  after  this  man¬ 
ner  it  fhouid  commence;  and,  if  it  continue  to  be  thus 
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conducted,  its  conclufion,  at  what  time  foever  it  arrives, 
will  not  be  inglorious  or  unhappy.  For  honourable  age  is 
not  that  which  Jlandctb  in  length  of  time,  or  that  which  is 
meafuredby  number  of  years.  But  wifdomis  the  grey  hair 
to  man ,  and  an  unfpotted  life  is  old  age. 

Let  me  finifh  the  fubjeCt  with  recalling  your  attenti¬ 
on  to  that  dependence  on  the  bleffing  of  heaven,  which  , 
amidft  all  your  endeavours  after  improvement,  you  ought 
continually  to  preferve.  It  is  too  common  with  the 
young,  even  when  they  refolve  to  tread  the  path  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  honour,  to  fet  out  with  prefumptuous  confi¬ 
dence  in  themfelves.  Trufling  to  their  own  abilities 
for  carrying  them  fuccefsfully  through  life,  they  are 
carelels  of  applying  to  God,  or  of  deriving  any  adiflance 
from  what  they  are  apt  to  reckon  the  gloomy  difcipline 
of  religion.  Alas!  how  little  do  they  know  the  dan¬ 
gers  which  await  them  ?  Neither  human  wifdom,  nor 
human  virtue,  unfupported  by  religion,  are  equal  for 
the  trying  fituations  which  often  occur  in  life.  By  the 
Ihock  of  temptation,  how  frequently  have  the  moft  vir¬ 
tuous  intentions  been  overthrown  !  Under  the  preflure 
of  difafter,  how  often  has  the  greateft  oonftancy  funk  ? 
Every  good  and  every  per  fed}  gift  is  from  above.  Wifdom 
and  virtue,  as  well  as  riches  and  honour,  come  from  God. 
Deftitute  of  his  favour,  you  are  in  no  better  fituation, 
with  all  your  boafted  abilities,  than  orphans  left  to  wan¬ 
der  in  a  tracklefs  defert,  without  any  guide  to  conduct 
them,  or  any  ihelter  to  cover  them  from  the  gathering 
ftorm.  Correct,  then,  this  ill-founded  arrogance. 
ExpeCt  not,  that  your  happinefs  can  be  independent  of 
him  who  made  youth.  By  faith  and  repentance,  apply 
to  the  redeemer  of  the  world.  By  piety  and  prayer,  feek 
the  protection  of  the  God  of  heaven.  I  conclude ^with 
the  folemn  words,  in  which  a  great  prince  delivered  his 
dying  charge  to  his  fon  ;  words  which  every  young  per- 
fon  ought  to  confider  as  addreffed  to  himfelf,  and  to  en¬ 
grave  deeply  on  his  heart :  Thou ,  Solomon ,  my  fon,  know 

thou  the  God  of  thy  fathers  ;  and  ferve  him  with  a  perfc  dl 
V.ol  *  I  •  p 
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hearty  and  with  a  willing  mind .  For  the  Lord  fear  chei  hall 
he  a,  tsy  and  underjiandeth  all  the  Imaginations  of  the 
thoughts.  Jf  thou  feek  him ,  he  will  he  found  of  thee  ;  but  if 
thou  for  fake  him ,  he  will  cafi  thee  ojf for  ever* . 


SERMON  XII. 

On  the  Duties  and  Consolations  of  the  Aged. 

- <s><s>^><s>^ — . — 


Prov.  xvi.  31. 

x  he  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory ,  if  it  be  found  in  the 

way  of  right  eoufnefs, 

^pO  fear  Cod  and  keep  his  commandments ,  is  the  rule 
JL  of  our  duty,  in  every  period  of  life.  But,  as  the 
light  which  guides  our  fteps,  varies  with  the  progrefs 
of  the  day,  lo  the  rule  of  religious  conduct  is  diverfU 
lied  in  its  application,  by  the  different  ftages  of  our  pre¬ 
lent  exigence.  To  every  age,  there  belongs  a  diftind 
propriety  of  behaviour.  There  arifes  from  it,  a  feries  5 
of  duties  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

Of  thole  which  are  incumbent  on  youth,  I  have 
treated  in  the  preceding  difcourfe.  As  we  advance  from 
youth  to  middle  age,  a  new  field  of  adion  opens,  and  a 
different  character  is  required.  The  flow  of  gay  and 
impetuous  fpirits  begins  to  fubfide.  Life  gradually  af- 
iiimes  a  graver  caft ;  the  mind  a  more  fedate  and 
thoughtful  turn.  The  attention  is  now  transferred  from 
pleafure  to  intereff  ;  that  is,  to  pleafure  diffufed  over 
a  wider  extent,  and  meafured  by  a  larger  fcale.  For¬ 
merly,  the  enjoyment  of  the  prelent  moment  occupied 
the  whole  attention.  Now,  no  adion  terminates  ulti¬ 
mately  in  itfelf,  but  refers  to  lome  more  diftant  aim. 

*  1  Chron,  xxviii.  9. 
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Wealth  and  ’power,  the  inftruments  of  lafting  gratifica¬ 
tion,  are  now  coveted  more  than  any  Tingle  pleafiire. 
Prudence  and  forefight  Jay  their  plans.  Indullry  car¬ 
ries  on  its  patient  efforts.  Adlivity  pufhes  forward  ;  ad- 
di'efs  winds  around.  Mere,  an  enemy  is  to  be  overcome  y 
there,  a  rival  to  be  difplaced.  Competitions  warm  ;  and 
the  ffrife  of  the  world  thickens  on  every  fide.  To  guide 
men  through  this  bufy  period,  without  lofs  of  integri¬ 
ty — to  guard  them  againff  the  temptations,  which  arife 
from  miftaken,  or  interfering  interefls — to  call  them 
from  worldly  purfuits  to  ferious  thoughts  of  their  fpi- 
ritual  concerns,  is  the  great  office  of  religion. 

But  as  th  is  includes,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  whole 
compafs  of  moral  duty,  as  the  general  drain  of  religi¬ 
ous  exhortation  is  addreffed  to  thofe  who  are  in  this 
feafon  of  life  ;  a  delineation  of  the  virtues  properly  be¬ 
longing  to  middle  age,  may  appear  unneceffary,  and 
would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field.  Let  us  therefore 
turn  our  view  to  a  bounded  profped  ;  and  contemplate 
a  period  of  life,  the  duties  of  which  are  circumfcribed 
within  narrower  limits.  Old  age  is  a  ffage  of  the  hu¬ 
man  courfe,  which  every  one  hopes  to  reach  ;  and 
therefore  the  confideration  of  it  interefts  us  all.  It  is 
a  period  juftly  entitled  to  general  refpett.  Even  its  fail¬ 
ings  ought  to  be  touched  with  a  gentle  hand;  and 
though  the  petulant  and  the  vain  may  deipife  the  hoary 
head ;  yet  the  wifeft  of  men  has  afierted  in  the  text, 
that  when  found  in  the  way  of  right  eotfnefs ,  it  is  a  crown 
of  glory.  I  lhall  firft  offer  fome  counfels,  concerning  the 
errors  which  are  moft  incident  to  the  aged.  Secondly, 
I  fhall  fuggeft  the  peculiar  duties  they  ought  to  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and,  thirdly,  point  out  the  confolations  they  may 
enjoy. 

I.  As  the  follies  and  vices  of  youth  are  chiefly  de¬ 
rived  from  inexperience  and  prefumption  ;  To  almoft 
all  the  errors  of  age  may  be  traced  up  to  thefeeblenefs 
and  diftreffes  peculiar  to  that  time  of  life.  Though,  in 
every  part  of  life,  vexations  occur,  yet,  in  former 
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years,  either  bufinefs  or  pleafure,  ferved  to  obliterate 
bieir  im predion,  by  (implying  occupation  to  the  mind. 
Old  age  begins  its  advances,  with  disqualifying  men  for 
reiifmng  the  one,  and  for  taking  an  aCtive  part  in  the 
outer.  While  it  withdraws  their  accuftomed  Supports, 
iv  impofes,  at  the  fame  time,  the  additional  burden  of 
glowing  infirmities.  In  the  former  flages  of  their  jour¬ 
ney,  hope  continued  to  flatter  them  with  many  a  fair 
ana  enticing  prolpeCt.  But  in  proportion  as  old  age  in- 
creafes,  thole  pleating  illufions  vanifli.  Life  is  contract¬ 
ed  within  a  narrow  and  barren  circle.  Year  after  year 
(teals  fomewhat  away  from  their  (lore  of  comfort,  de¬ 
prives  them  of  fome  of  their  ancient  friends,  blunts 
iome  or  their  po  wers  of  lenfation,  or  incapacitates  them 
for  Some  funCiion  of  life. 

I  hough,  in  the  plan  of  Providence,  it  is  wifely  or¬ 
dered,  that  before  we  are  called  away  from  the  world, 
our  attachment  to  it  fhould  be  gradually  loofened— 
though  it  be  fit  in  itfelf,  that  as  in  the  day  of  human  life, 
there  is  a  morning  and  a  noon,  So  there  fhould  be  an 
evening  alfo,  when  the  lengthening  (hadows  (hall  ad- 
monifh  us  of  approaching  night ;  yet  we  have  no  reafon 
to  be  furprifed,  if  they,  who  are  arrived  at  this  de¬ 
jecting  feafon,  feel  and  lament  the  change  which  they 
(offer.  The  complaints,  therefore,  of  the  aged,  fhould 
meet  with  tendernefs,  rather  than  cenfure.  The  bur¬ 
den,  under  which  they  labour,  ought  be  viewed  with 
lympathy,  by  thofe  who  muft  bear  it  in  their  turn,  and 
who,  perhaps,  hereafter  may  complain  of  it  as  bitter¬ 
ly.  At  the  lame  time,  the  old  fhould  confider,  that  all 
the  feafons  of  life  have  their  feveral  trials  allotted  to 
them  ;  and  that  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  age  with  be¬ 
coming  patience,  is  as  much  their  duty,  as  it  is  that  of 
the  young  to  refift  the  temptations  of  youthful  pleafure. 
By  calmly  enduring,  for  the  (hort  time  that  remains, 
what  Providence  is  pleafed  to  inflict,  they  both  exprefs 
a  refignation  moil:  acceptable  to  God,  and  recommend 
themfelves  to  the  efteem  and  ailiilance  of  all  who  are 
around  them. 
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Bat  though  the  querulous  temper  imputed  to  old  age, 
is  to  be  con  lid  ere  d  as  a  natural  infirmity,  rather  than 
as  a  vice  ;  the  fame  apology  cannot  be  made  for  that 
peevilh  difguft  at  the  manners,  and  that  malignant  cen- 
fure  of  the  enjoyments,  of  the  young,  which  is  fome- 
times  found  to  accompany  declining  years.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unjud  than  to  take  offence  at  otheis,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  partaking  of  pleafures,  which  it  is  paft 
your  time  to  enjoy.  By  indulging  this  fretful  temper, 
you  both  aggravate  the  uneafinefs  of  age,  and  you  ali¬ 
enate  thofe,  on  whole  affe&ion  much  of  your  comfort 
depends.  In  order  to  make  the  two  extremes  of  life 
unite  in  amicable  fociety,  it.  is  greatly  to  be  wilhed,  that 
the  young  would  look  forward,  and  conlider  that  they 
fhali  one  day  be  old  ;  and  that  the  old  would  look  back, 
and,  remembering  that  they  once  were  young,  make 
proper  allowances  for  the  temper  and  the  manners  of 

youth. 

But  indead  of  this,  it  is  too  common  to  find  the  aged 
at  declared  enmity  with  the  whole  fydem  of  prefen  t 
cudoms  and"  manners — -perpetually  complaining  of  the 
growing  depravity  of  the  world,  and  of  the  afionilhing 
vices  and  follies  of  the  riling  generation.  All  things, 
according  to  them,  are  rulhing  faff  into  ruin.  Decency 
and  good  order,  have  become  extinft,  ever  fince  that 
happy  difcipline,  under  which  they  lpent  their  youth, 
has  palfed  away.  Part,  at  lead,  of  this  difpleafure,  you 
may  fairly  impute  to  the  infirmity  of  age,  which  throws 
its  own  gloom  on  every  furrounding  object.  Similar  la¬ 
mentations  were,  in  the  days  of  your  youth,  poured 
forth  by  your  fathers ;  and  they,  who  are  now  young, 
fliall,  when  it  comes  to  their  turn,  inveigh,  in  the  like 
drain,  againd  thofe  who  fucceed  them.  Great  has  been 
the  corruption  of  the  world  in  every  age.  Sufficient 
ground  there  is  for  the  complaints  made  by  fcrious  ob- 
fervcrs,  at  all  times,  of  abounding  iniquity  and  folly. 
But  though  particular  modes  of  vice  prevail  in  one  age, 
more  than  in  others,  it  does  not  follow,  that  on  that 
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age  all  iniquity  is  accumulated.  It  is  the  form,  perhaps, 
more  than  the  quantity  of  corruption,  which  makes  the 
dillinHion.  In  the  word  of  times,  God  has  allured  us, 
that  there  fhall  be  always  a  feed  who  shall  ferve  him* „ 
Say  not  thou,  IV oat  is  the  caufe  that  the  former  days  were 
better  than  thefe  P  for  thou  doji  not  enquire  wifely  concerning 
this .  Be  not  righteous  over -much ;  neither  make  thyfelf 
over-wife  f.  Former  follies  pafs  away,  and  are  forgot¬ 
ten.  Thofe,  which  are  prefent,  flrike  obfervation  and 
fharpen  cenfure.  Had  the  depravation  of  the  world  con-, 
tinned  to  encreale  in  proportion  to  thofe  gloomy  calcu¬ 
lations,  which,  forfo  many  centuries  pafi,  have  eflimat- 
ed  each  race  as  worfe  than  the  preceding  ;  by  this  time, 
not  one  ray  of  good  fenfe,  nor  one  fpark  of  piety  and 
virtue,  mult  have  remained  unextinguifhed  among  man¬ 
kind. 

One  of  the  vices  of  old  age,  which  appears  the  moft 
unaccountable,  is  that  covetous  attachment  to  worldly 
interefl,  with  which  it  is  often  charged.  But  this,  too, 
can  naturally  be  deduced  from  the  fenfe  of  its  feeblc- 
nefs  and  decay.  In  proportion  as  the  vigour  both  of 
body  and  mind  declines,  timidity  may  be  expe&ed  to 
increafe.  With  anxious  and  fearful  eye,  the  aged 
look  fonvard  to  the  evils  which  threaten  them,  and  to 
the  changes  which  may  befal.  Hence,  they  are  fome- 
times  apt  to  overvalue  riches,  as  the  inflrument  of 
their  defence  again!!  thefe  dangers,  and  as  the  moll 
certain  means  of  fecuring  them  again!!  folitude  and 
difrefpeft.  But  though  their  apprehenfions  may  jufli- 
fy  a  cautious  frugality,  they  can  by  no  means  excufe 
a  fordid  avarice.  It  is  no  lefs  abfurd,  than  it  is  cul¬ 
pable,  in  the  old,  from  the  dread  of  uncertain  futu¬ 
rity,  to  deny  themfelves  the  enjoyment  of  the  prefent ; 
and  to  increafe  in  anxiety  about  their  journey,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  draws  nearer  to  its  clofe.  1  here  are 
more  effectual  methods  of  commanding  refpeft  from 
the  world,  than  the  mere  pofiefTion  of  wealth.  LePtheni 

9  Ffah  xii.  30,  4  Ecclef.  vii.  10,  16. 
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Be  charitable,  and  do  good.  Let  them  mix  beneficence 
to  their  friends,  with  a  cheerful  enjoyment  of  the 
comforts  which  befit  their  date..  They  will  then  re¬ 
ceive  the  returns  of  real  refpeCt  and  love.  Whereas, 
by  their  riches,  they  procure  no  more  than  pretended 
demondrations  of  regard  ;  while  their  ill-judged  par- 
fimony  occafions  many  fecret  wifhes  for  their  death. 

As  increafing  years  debilitate  the  body,  fo  they 
weaken  the  force,  and  diminifh  the  warmth  of  the  af¬ 
fections.  Chilled  by  the  hand  of  time,  the  heart  lofes 
that  tender  fenfibility,  with  which  it  once  entered 
into  the  concerns  and  forrows  of  others.  It  is,  in 
truth,  a  merciful  appointment  of  Providence,  that  as 
they  who  fee  many  days,  mud  behold  many  a  fad 
fcene,  the  imprefiions  of  grief  upon  their  heart  fhould 
be  blunted  by  being  often  repeated  ;  arid  that,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  their  power  of  advancing  the  profperity  of 
others  decreafes,  their  participation  of  the  misfortunes 
of  others  fhould  alfo  leffen.  However,  as,  in  every 
period  of  life,  humanity  and  friendfhip  contribute  to 
happinefs,  it  is  both  the  duty  and  the  intereft  of  the 
aged,  to  cherifh  the  remains  of  the  kind  affections; 
and,  from  the  days  of  former  years,  to  recal  fuch 
imprefiions  as  may  tend  to  foften  their  hearts.  Let 
them  not,  from  having  differed  much  in  the  courfe  of 
their  long  pilgrimage,  become  callous  to  the  fufferings 
of  others.  But,  remembering  that  they  dill  are  men, 
let  them  dudy  to  keep  their  heart  open  to  the  fenfe 
of  human  woe.  PraCtifed  in  the  ways  of  men,  they 
are  apt  to  be  fufpicious  of  defign  and  fraud  ;  for  the 
knowledge,  and  the  didrud  of  mankind,  too  often  go 
together.  Let  not,  however,  that  wary  caution,  which 
is  the  fruit  of  their  experience,  degenerate  into  craft. 
Experience  ought  alfo  to  have  taught  them,  that  a- 
midd  all  the  falfehood  of  men,  integrity  is  the  bed 
defence  ;  and  that  he,  who  continueth  to  the  end  to 
walk  uprightly ,  {hall  continue  to  walk  furely .  Having 
thus  offered  fome  admonitions  concerning  the  errors 
mod  incident  to  age,  I  proceed, 
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II.  To  point  out  the  duties  which  peculiarly  belong 

The  firft,  which  I  fhall  mention,  is,  a  timely  retreat 
from  the  world.  In  every  part  of  life,  we  are  in  ha¬ 
zard  of  being  too  deeply  immerfed  in  its  cares.  But. 
during  its  vigorous  periods,  the  impulfe  of  active  fpi- 
rit,  the  neceflary  bufinefs  of  our  ftation,  and  the  al¬ 
lowable  endeavours  to  advance  our  fortune  by  fair  in - 
duftry,  render  it  difficult  to  obferve  due  moderation. 
In  old  age,  all  the  motives  of  eager  purfuit  diminiffi. 
The  voice  of  nature  then  calls  you  to  leave  to  others 
the  buttle  and  conteil  of  the  world ;  and  gradually  to 
difengage.yourfelves  from  a  burden,  which  begins  to 
exceed  your  llrength.  Having,  borne  your  lhare  of 
the  heat  and  labour  of  the  day,  let  the  evening  of 
fife  be  paiTed  in  the  cool  and  quiet  Ihade.  It  is  only, 
in  the  Ihade,  that  the  virtues  of  old  age  can  flourifh. 
There,  its  duties  are  difcharged  with  more  fuccefs  ; 
and  there,  its  comforts  are  enjoyed  with  greateft  fatis- 
fadfion. 

By  the  retreat  of  old  age,  however,  I  do  not  mean? 
a  total  cefTation  from  every  worldly  employment. 
There  is  an  error  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  oppofite 
extreme.  Perfons  who  have  been  long  harralfed  with 
bufinefs  and  care,  fometimes  imagine,  that  when  life 
declines,  they  cannot  make  their  retirement  from  the 
world  too  complete.  But  where  they  expeded  a  de¬ 
licious  enjoyment  of  leifure  and  eafe,  they  have  often 
found  a  melancholy  folitude.  Few  are  able,  in  any 
period  of  their  days,  to  bear  a  total  abilradion  from 
the  wmrld.  There  remains  a  vacancy  which  they  can¬ 
not  fill  up.  Incapable  of  being  always  employed  in  the 
exercifes  of  religion,  and  often  little  qualified  for  the. 
entertainments  of  the  underftanding,  they  are  in  ha¬ 
zard  of  becoming  a  burden  to  themlelves,  and  to  all 
with  whom  they  are  connected.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  the  aged,  not  fo  much  to  withdraw  entirely 
from  worldly  bufinefs,  as  to  con  trad  its  circle — not  fo 
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much  to  break  off,  as  to  loofen  their  communication 
with  a £tive  life.  Continuing  that  train  of  occupation, 
to  which  they  have  been  inoft  accuftomed,  let  them 
purfue  it  with  lefs  intenfenefs  ;  relaxing  their  eflorts, 
as  their  powers  decline  ;  retiring  more  and  more  from 
public  obfervation,  to  domeftic  fcenes,  and  (erious 
thoughts  ;  till,  as  the  decays  of  life  advance,  tne 
world  (hall  of  itfelf  withdraw  to  a  greater  diflance 
from  their  view  ;  its  objects  (hall  gradually  yieio  their 
place  to  others  of  more  importance  ;  and  its  tumults 
fliall  found  in  their  ears,  only  like  a  noife  which  is 
heard  from  afar. 

If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  whole,  to  retreat  betimes 
from  the  fatigue  of  worldly  care,  it  is  flill  more  in¬ 
cumbent  on  them,  to  quit  the  purfuit  of  fuch  pleafures 
as  are  unfuitable  to  their  years.  Cheerfulnefs,  in  old 
age,  is  graceful.  It  is  the  natural  concomitant  of  vir¬ 
tue.  But  the  cheerfulnefs  of  age  is  widely  different 
from  the  levity  of  youth.  Many  things  are  allowable 
in  that  early  period,  which,  in  maturer  years,  would 
deferve  cenfure  ;  but  which,  in  old  age,  become  botn 
ridiculous  and  criminal.  By  awkwardly  arfeftlng  to 
imitate  the  manners,  and  to  mingle  in  the  vanities  of 
the  young,  as  the  aged  depart  from  the  dignity,  fo 
they  forfeit  the  privileges  of  grey  hairs.  But  if,  by 
follies  of  this  kind,  they  are  degraded,  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  much  deeper  blame,  by  defcending  to  vicious 
pleafure,  and  continuing  to  hover  round  thofe  finful 
gratifications  to  which  they  w ere  once  addi&ed.  Amufe- 
ment  and  relaxation  the  aged  require,  and  may  en¬ 
joy.  But  let  them  confider  well,  that  by  every 
intemperate  indulgence,  they  accelerate  decay  ;  in- 
flead  of  enlivening,  they  opprefs,  and  precipitate  their 
declining  date.  Eafe,  fafety,  and  refpefl,  are  the 
proper  enjoyments  of  age.  Within  thefe  bounds  let 
it  remain,  and  not  vainly  attempt  to  break  through 
that  barrier,  by  which  nature  has  feparated  the  plea¬ 
fures  of  youth,  from  the  comforts  left  to  the  conclud¬ 
ing  years  of  life. 
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A  material  part  of  the  duty  of  the  aged,  confilts,  in 

the,lV"?-ft0  bC  uPebul  t0  tPe  race  who  are  to  fucceed 
thev  m  C!-e  °^e?S  t0  them  an  extenfive  field,  in  which 
v^L  r,y  °  emp'0/  themfelves,  as  confiderably  to  ad- 

m-inH  'f6  'nte,rdi  °f  rehgion,  and  the  happinefs  of 
mankmd.  To  them  it  belongs,  to  impart  to  the  young 

he  fruit  of  their  long  experience  •  to  inftruft  them  in 

dan^rOpei'fC0r,duaf  and.ro  warn  them  of  the  various. 

§  r-’  0  ]lie  ;  by  wife  counfel,  to  temper  their 
precipitate  ardour  ;  and,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
to  form  them  to  piety  and  virtue. 

v  n°u  by‘'iS°rous  discipline,  and  unrelaxing 
'  Sp  *■.  V'  tllef  can  maintain  an  afcendant  over 
youthful  minds.  The  conftraint  which  their  prefence" 
vvi  impofe  and  the  averfion  which  their  manners 

,  cr5ate>  one  be  conftantly  awful,  and  the 

other  ic  ••ere,  tend  to  fruftrate  the  effect  of  all  their- 
wifdom.  They  mull  aliiime  the  fpirit  of  the  compa¬ 
nion  and  the  friend ;  and  mix,  with  the  authority  of 
age,  a  proper  degree  of  indulgence  to  the  manners  of 
the  young.  Inhead  of  leffening  the  refpeft  due  to  their' 
years  by  fuch  condefcenfion,  ‘they  take  the  lured  me- 
0(,. t0.  mcreafe  it.  Old  age  never  appears  with  great¬ 
er  dignity,  than  w'hen,  tempered  with  mildnefs,  and  1 
enlivened  with  good- humour,  it  afts  as  the  guide  and' 
the  patron  of  youth.  Religion,  difplayed  in  fuch  a 
character,  ftrikes  the  beholders,  as  at  once  amiable 
and  venerable.  They  revere  its  power,  when  they 
iee  it  adding  k>  much  grace  to  the  decays  of  nature 
and  Ih adding  fo  pleafing  a  luflre  over  the  evening  of 
lire.  The  young  wilh  to  tread  in  the  fame  heps,  and 
to  arrive  at  the  clofe  of  their  days  with  equal  honour. 

1  hey  linen  with  attention  to  counfels,  which  are 
mingled  with  tendernefs,  and  rendered  refpedable  by 
grey  hairs.  For,  notwithstanding  all  itsprelumption 
youth  naturally  bends  before  fuperior  knowledge  and 
years.  Aged  wildom,  when  joined  with  acknowledged 
t  irtue,  exerts  an  authority  over  the  human  mind. 
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greater  even  than  that  which  arifes  from  power  and 
ftation.  It  can  check  the  moil  forward,  abafhthe  moft 
profligate,  and  ftrike  with  awe  the  moft  giddy  and 
unthinking. 

In  the  midft  of  their  endeavours  to  be  ufeful  to 
otheis,  let  not  the  aged  forget  thofe  religious  em¬ 
ployments,  which  their  own  ftate  particularly  requires. 
The  firfc  of  thefe  is,  reflexion  on  their  paft  behaviour, 
with  a  view  to  difcover  the  errors  which  they  have 
committed  ;  and  as  far  as  remaining  life  allows,  to 
apply  themfelves  to  repentance  and  amendment.  Lon^ 
has  the  world  bewildered  you  in  its  maze,  and  impofed 
upon  you  by  its  arts.  *1  he  time  is  now  come,  when 
this  great  feducer  fhould  miflead  you  no  more.  From 
the  calm  ftation  at  which  you  are  arrived,  fequeftered 
from  the  crowd  of  the  deceiving  and  the  deceived 
review  your  conduct,  with  the  eye  of  chriftians  and 
immortal  beings.  After  all  the  tumult  of  life  is  over 
what  now  remains  to  afford  you  folid  fatisfa&ion  > 
Have  you  ferved  God  with  fidelity,  and  difcharged 
your  part  to  your  fellow-creatures  with  integrity  and 
a  good  conlcience  ?  Can  you  look  forward  without 
terror  to  that  day  which  is  to  diffolve  your  connexion 
with  this  vvorld,  and  to  bring  you  into  the  prefence 
of  him  who  made  you,  in  order  to  give  account  of 
your  aftions  ?  The  retrofpefl  of  life  is  feldom  wholly 

unattended  by  uneafinefs  and  fhame.  Though  to  the 

good  and  the  bad,  it  prefents  a  very  different  fcene  • 

3  et,  to  all  men,  it  recalls  much  guilt  incurred,  and 
much  time  mif-fpent.  It  too  much  refembles  the  re¬ 
view  which  a  traveller  takes  from  fome  eminence  of 
a  barren  country,  through  which  he  has  paffed,  where 
the  heath  and  the  defert  form  the  chief  profped  *  di 
verbified  only  by  a  few  fcattered  fpots  of  imperfect 

furn  then  your  thoughts  to  the  proper  methods  of 
making  your  peace  with  God  through  Tefus  Chrift  • 
and  implore,  from  divine  grace,  that  new  heart  and 
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right  fpirit ,  which  will  fit  you  for  a  better  world.  Let 
devotion  fill  up  many  of  thofe  hours,  which  are  now 
vacant  from  worldly  bufinefs  and  care.  Let  your  af¬ 
fections  dwell  among  divine  and  inamortal  objects.  In 
filent  and  thoughtful  meditation,  walk  as  on  the  lhore 
of  that  vafl  ocean,  upon  which  you  are  foon  to  em¬ 
bark.  Summon  up  all  the  confiderations,  which  fhould 
reconcile  you  to  your  departure  from  life  ;  and  which 
may  prepare  you  for  going  through  its  laftfeene,  with 
firmnefs  and  decency.  Often  let  your  thankfgivings 
afeend  to  God,  for  that  watchful  care  with  which  he 
hath  hitherto  conducted  you,  through  the  long  jour¬ 
ney  of  life.  Often  let  your  prayers  be  heard,  that 
in  what  remains  of  your  pilgrimage,  he  may  not  for- 
fake  you  ;  and  that,  when  you  enter  into  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  he  may  there  fupport  you  with 
his  flaff,  and  defend  you  with  his  rod .  Amidfl  fuch 
thoughts  and  cares,  let  old  age  find  you  employed  ;  be¬ 
taking  yourfelves  to  a  prudent  and  timely  retreat ;  dif¬ 
en  gaged  both  from  the  opprefiive  load  of  bufinefs,  and 
from  the  unfeafonable  purfuit  of  pleafure  ;  applying 
yourfelves  to  form  the  fucceeding  race,  by  your  coun- 
fels  to  virtue  and  wifdom  ;  reviewing  ferioufly  your 
paft  life  ;  by  repentance  and  devotion,  preparing  your¬ 
felves  for  a  better  ;  and,  with  humble  and  manly 
compofure,  expecting  that  hour,  which  Nature  can¬ 
not  now  long  delay.  It  remains, 

III.  To  fuggelt  the  confolations  which  belong  to 
old  age,  wdien  thus  found  in  the  way  of  righteoufnefs . 

I  mufl:  introduce  them  with  obferving,  that  nothing 
is  more  reafonable  in  itfelf,  than  to  fubmit  patiently 
to  thofe  infirmities  of  nature,  which  are  brought  on 
by  the  increafe  of  years.  You  knew  beforehand  what 
you  had  to  expect,  wdien  you  numbered  the  lucceflive 
fummers  and  winters  which  were  palling  over  your 
heads.  Old  age  did  not  attack  you  by  furprife,  nor 
was  it  forced  upon  you  again  ft  your  choice.  Often,  and 
earneftly,  did  you  with  to  fee  long  life  and  many  days. 
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When  arrived  at  the  defire  cl  period,  have  you  any 
juft  caufe  to  complain,  on  account  of  enduring  w  hat 
the  conftitution  of  our  being  impofes  on  all  ?  Did  you 
expeeft,  that,  for  your  fake.  Providence  was  to  alter 
its  elbblilhed  order?  Throughout  the  whole  vegeta¬ 
ble,  fenfible,  and  rational  world,  whatever  makes  pro- 
grefs  towards  maturity,  as  foon  as  it  has  palled  that 
point,  begins  to  verge  towards  decay.  It  is  as  natural 
for  old  age  to  be  frail,  as  for  the  ftalk  to  bend  under 
the  ripened  ear,  or  for  the  autumnal  leaf  to  change  its 
hue.  To  this  law%  all,  who  went  before  you,  have 
fubmitted — and  all,  who  lhall  come  after  you,  muft 
yield.  After  they  have  flourilhed  for  a  feafon,  they 
lhall  fade,  like  you,  when  the  period  of  decline  arrives, 
and  bow  under  the  prelTure  of  years. 

During  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  human  courfe, 
the  principal  materials  of  our  comfort,  or  uneafinefs, 
lie  within  ourlelves.  Every  age  will  prove  burden- 
fome,  to  thofe  who  have  no  fund  of  happinefs  in  their 
own  breaft.  Preferve  them  if  you  could,  from  all  in¬ 
firmity  of  frame — beftow  upon  them,  if  it  were  pof- 
lible,  perpetual  youth — ftili  they  would  be  reftlefs  and 
miferable,  through  the  influence  of  ill-governed  paf- 
fions.  It  is  not  furprifmg,  that  fuch  perfons  are  peev- 
ilh,  querulous,  when  old.  Unjuftly  they  impute  to  their 
time  of  life,  that  mifery  with  which  their  vices  and 
follies  embitter  every  age.  Whereas,  to  good  men, 
110  period  of  life  is  unfupportable,  becaufe  they  draw 
their  chief  happinefs  from  fources  which  are  indepen¬ 
dent  of  age  or  time.  Wifdom,  piety,  and  virtue, 
grow  not  old  with  cur  bodies.  They  fuffer  no  decay 
from  length  of  days.  To  them  only  belongs  unaltera¬ 
ble  and  unfading  youth.  Thofe  that  be  planted  in  the 
houfe  of  the  Lord ,  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  Cod . 
They  shall  fill  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age  ;  they  shall  be 
fat  and  flourishing* . 

You  can  now,  it  is  true,  no  longer  reliili  many  of 

*  Pfalm  xcii.  13,  14. 
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thofe  pleafures  which  once  amufed  you.  Your  fenfa- 
tions  are  lets  quick  than  formerly ;  your  days  more 
languilhing,  lout  if  you  have  quitted  the  region  ofplea- 
fure,  in  return,  you  poflefs  that  of  tranquillity  and  re- 
pofe.  If  you  are  hrangers  to  the  vivacity  of  enjoyment, 
you  are  free,  at  the  fame  time,  from  the  pain  of  vio¬ 
lent  and  often  difappointed  defire.  Much  fatigue, 
much  vexation,  as  well  as  vanity,  attend  that  turbu¬ 
lence  of  life,  in  which  the  younger  part  of  mankind 
are  engaged.  Amidft  thofe  keen  purfuits,  and  Teem¬ 
ing  pleafures,  for  which  you  envy  them,  often  they 
feel  their  own  mifery,  and  look  forward  with  a  wifh- 
ful  eye  to  thefeafonof  calmnefs  and  retreat.  For,  on  all 
(ides  of  human  life,  the  balance  of  happinefs  is  adjufted 
with  more  equality  than  at  fir  ft  appears  ;  and  if  old 
age  throws  fome  new  dihreffes  into  the  fcale,  it  light¬ 
ens  alfo  the  weight  of  others.  Many  paflions,  which 
formerly  difturbed  your  tranquillity,  have  now  fubfided. 
Many  competitions,  which  long  filled  your  days  with 
difquiet  and  flrife,  are  now  at  an  end.  Many  afflictions^ 
which  once  rent  your  hearts  with  violent  anguifh,  are 
now  foftened  into  a  tender  emotion,  on  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  pah  woe.  In  the  beginnings  of  life,  there 
was  room  for  much  apprenenfion  concerning  what 
might  befal  in  itsprogrefs.  Yourfecurity  was  never  un¬ 
troubled.  Your  hopes  were  interrupted  by  many  anxie¬ 
ties  and  fears.  Having  fin i Hied  the  career  of  labour  and 
danger,  your  anxiety  ought  ofcourfe  to  leifen.  Ready  to 
enter  into  the  harbour,  you  can  look  back,  as  from  a  fecure 
ftation,  upon  the  pcrilsyou  have  efcaped,  upon  the  tem- 
peft  by  which  you  was  tolled,  and  upon  the  multitude 
who  are  hill  engaged  in  conflicting  with  the  florm. 

Jf  you  have  acted  your  part  with  integrity  and  ho¬ 
nour,  you  are  juftly  entitled  to  refpech,  and  you  will 
generally  receive  it.  For  rarely,  or  never,  is  old  age 
contemned,  unlefs  when,  by  vice  or  folly,  it  renders 
itfelf  contemptible.  Though  length  of  time  may  have 
worn  off  fuperficial  ornaments,  yet  what  old  age  lofts 
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in  grace,  it  often  gains  in  dignity.  1  he  veneration, 
as  was  before  obferved,  which  grey  hairs  command, 
puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  aged,  to  maintain  a  \eiy 
important  place  in  human  iociety.  I  hey  are  lo  hi 
from  being  inhgnificant  in  the  world,  that  families, 
long  held  together  by  their  authority,  and  focietiesac- 
cuflomed  to  be  guided  by  their  couniels,  have  frequent¬ 
ly  had  caufe  to  regret  their  lofs,  more  than  that  of  the 
molt  vigorous  and  young.  I  o  fucceis  of  every  kind, 
the  head  which  directs,  is  no  1  el s  eflential  than  the 
hand  which  executes.  Vain,  nay,  often  dangerous, 
were  youthful  enterprife,  if  not  conducted  by  aged 
prudence.  1  faid ,  Days  Jhould  /peak ,  and  multitude  of 
years  Jhould  teach  wifdom* .  Therefore ,  thou /halt  rife  up 
before  the  hoary  heady  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old  many 
and  fear  thy  Codf. 

Though,  in  old  age,  the  circle  of  your  pleafures  is 
more  contracted  than  it  has  formerly  been ;  yet, 
within  its  limits,  many  of  thofe  enjoyments  remain, 
which  are  molt  grateful  to  human  nature.  Temperate 
mirth  is  not  extinguished  by  advanced  years.  1  he 

.1  d  r\ o  O-  r*  1  ■  r  Itc  i  ^  r\  ? 
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The  entertainments  of  converfation,  and  focial  inter- 
eourfe,  continue  unimpaired.  The  defire  of  know¬ 
ledge  is  not  abated  by  the  frailty  of  the  body  :  and 
the  leilure  of  old  age  affords  many  opportunities  for 
gratifying  that  deli  re.  The  fphere  of  your  obfer  ration 
and  reflexion,  is  lo  much  enlarged  by  long  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  world,  as  to  fuppjy  within  itielr,  a 
wide  range  of  improving  thought.  To  recall  the  vari¬ 
ous  revolutions,  which  have  occurred  fince  you  began 
to  adl  your  part  in  life— to  compare  the  characters  of 
pall  and  prefent  times — to  trace  the  hand  of  Provi- 
deuce,  in  all  the  incidents  of  your  own  lot — to  con¬ 
template  with  thoughtful  eye,  the  fuccellive  new  ap¬ 
pearances  which  the  world  has  aflumed  around  you, 
in  government,  education,  opinions,  cuitoms,  and 
J°b>  xxiii,  7.  t  Lev.  xix.  32. 
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modes  of  jivings  ;  thefe  are  employments,  no  lefs  en¬ 
tertaining  than  infirudive  to  the  mind. 

Wniieyou  are  engaged  in  Inch  employments,  yon 
•»i  e,  perhaps,  furrounded  with  your  families,  who 
u^at  you  with  attention  and  refped;  you  are  honour¬ 
ed  by  your  friends  ;  your  charader  is  eflablifhed  • 
vou  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  clamour,  and  the 
(f  tongues  \  and,  free  from  diffracting  cares, 
you  can  attend  calmly  to  your  eternal  interefts.  For 
hu  h  comforts  as  thefe,  have  vounotcaufe  molt  thank¬ 
fully  to  aknowiedge  thegoodnefs  of  heaven  ?  Do  they 
not  adord  you  ground  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  your 
days  in  refignation  and  peace — difpofing  yourfelves 
to  rile  in  clue  time,  like  fatished  guefts  from  the  ban¬ 
quet  that  has  been  fet  before  you  ;  and  to  praife  and 
biefs,  when  you  depart,  the  great  Mailer  of  the  feaff? 

o  a  man  that  is  good  in  his  fight ,  whether  he  be  young 
or  old,  God  giveth ,  wifdom,  and  knowledge,  and  joy. 

1  or  every  feafon  of  life,  the  benignity  of  his  provi¬ 
dence  hath  prepared  its  own  fatisfadions,  while  hrs 
wiidom  hath  appointed  its  peculiar  trials.  No  age  is 

tetd  :;uc;:c;:y  ;  provided  tnar  we  attempt 

not  to  do  violence  to  nature,  by  feeking  to  extort 
from  one  age,  the  pleafures  of  another;  and  to  ga¬ 
ther,  in  the  winter  of  life,  thofe  flowers  which  were 
ddtined  to  bloffbm,  only  in  its  fummer,  or  itsfpring. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  that  I  have  confldered 
old  age,  only  in  its  firfl  flages,  and  in  its  mold  favour¬ 
able  point  of  light--— before  the  faculties  are  as  yet 
much  impaired,  and  when  difeafe  or  afPiidion  has  laid 
no  additional  load  on  the  burthen  of  years.  Let  us  then 
view  it  with  all  its  aggravations  of  diflrefs.  Letusfup- 
pofe  it  arrived  at  its  utin off  verge,  worn  out  with  in¬ 
firmities,  and  bowed  down  by  ficknefs  and  forrow. 
Still  there  remains  this  confolation,  that  it  is  not  long 
ere  the  weary  ffjall  be  at  refi .  Having  palled  through 
fo  many  of  the  toils  of  life,  you  may  now  furely,  when 
your  pilgrimage  touches  on  its  clofe,  bear,  without 
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extreme  impatience,  the  hardships  of  its  concluding  fhige. 
From  the  inettimable  promiies  of  the  gofpel,  and  from 
the  gracious  prefence  ot  God,  the  afflictions  o  o 
age  cannot  feclude  you.  I  hough  yow  heart  fou  (  e- 
gin  to  faint,  and  your  flesh  to  jail,  there  is  One,  who 
can  be  the  firength  of  your  heart ,  and  your  poition  for 
Even  to  your  old  age,  faith  the  Lot  a,  1  can  he  , 

"  .  ■  I  I  -r  7  I-  //M  *  1  St  si 
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and  even  to  hoary  hairs  will  1  carry  you..  1  hare  mac.e , 
and  I  will  bear  ;  even  1  will  carry ,  and  will  delivery  on  , 
Leave  thy  fatherlefs  children ;  1  will  preferve  them 
alive  ;  and  let  thy  widows  trpft  in  me\ . 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  period,  when  mere  ought 
to  be  a  fa-tie ty  of  lit e,  as  there  is  of  all  other  things  ; 
and  when  death  mould  be  viewed,  as  your  rnerciiul  mf- 
miflion.  from  a  long  warfare.  7 0  come  to  the  grave  in 
a  full  age ,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  comet  bin,  in  its  feafon%, 
is  the  natural  termination  of  the  human  courle.  Amidft 
multiplying  infirmities,  to  prolong  life  beyond  its  ufual 
bounds,  and  to  draw  out  your  exigence  here  to  the 
lad  and  fouled  dregs;  ought  not  to  be  the  wifh  of  any 
wife  man.  Is  it  delirahle,  to  continue  lingering  on  the 
borders  of  the  grave,  .after  every  tie  w  hich  connects 
you  with  life  is  broken — and  to  be  left  a  lolitary  indi¬ 
vidual,  in  the  midb  of  a  new  generation,  whofe  faces 
you  hardly  know?.  Thefhadesof  your  departed  friends 
rife  up  before  you,  and  warn  you,  that  it  is  time  to 
depart.  Nature  and  Providence  fumrnon  you,  to  be 
gathered  to  your  fathers,  Reafon  admonifhes  you,  that 
as  your  predeceffors  made  way  for  you,  it  is  juft  that 
you  Ihoukl  yield  your  place  to  thofe,  who  have  arifen 
to  fucceed  you  on  this  bufy  dage  ;  who,  for  a  w’hile, 
fhall  fill  it  with  their  actions  and  their  bufferings,  their 
virtues  and  their  crimes  ;  and  then  fhall,  in  their  turn, 
withdraw,  and  be  joined  to  the  forgotten  multitudes 
of  former  ages. 

Could  death,  indeed,  be  confidered  in  no  other 
view  than  as  the  clofe  of  life,  it  would  afford  only 

*  Ha,  xlvi,  4.  +  Jer.  xlix,  U%  t  Job,  v,  26. 
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melancholy  retreat.  The  total  extinflion  of  beincr  h 
a  thought,  which  human  nature,  in  its  moft  cliftrJled 

KS,  ™inot  ,bear  dejection .  But, 

rth^n^fi;  f;lr  othe.r  pro/pefts  revive  the  fpirits 
<>;  the  aged,  who  have  (pent  their  life  in  piety  and 

virtue,  lo  them,  death  is  not  the  extinftion,  but  the 
^novation  of  the  living  principle— its  removal  from 
Iff  't  h0U^  °P  this  tabernacle,  to  the  houfe  not  made 

fit  ™>.  efna[  "]  havens.  Having  fought  the  Pood 
fight— having  finished  their  courfie ,  and  kept  the  faith— 
ivere  is  laid  up  fior  them  the  crown  ofi right  eoufinefis,  The 
saviour  of  the  world  hath  not  only  brought  immortality 
to  light  but  placed  it  within  the  reach  of  their  hope  and 
truli.  By  making  atonement  for  their  guilt,  he  hath 
prepared  tneir  way  within  the  veil •  and  fecured  to 
them,  the  poffeflion  of  an  inheritance ,  incorruptible  and 
undefiled ,  refierved  in  the  heavens .  Such  are  the  hopes 
and  profpectSj  which  cheer  the  borrows  of  old  age 
and  furmount  the  fear  cf  death.  Faith  and  piety  are 
the  only  adequate  fupports  of  human  nature,  in  all  its 
great  emergencies.  After  they  have  guided  us  through 
the  various  trials  of  life,  they  uphold  us  at  laff,  amidft 
the  ruins  of  this  falling  frame  :  and  when  the  fiver 
cord  is  juft  ready  to  be  looped,  and  the  golden  bowl  to  be 
broken — when  the  pitcher  is  broken  at  the  fountain ,  and 
the  wheel  broken  at  the  cifiern — they  enable  us  to  fay, 

0  Death  l  where  is  thy  filing  P  0  Grave!  where  is  thy- 
victory  p 
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And  they  faid  one  to  another ,  We  are  verily  guilty  con¬ 
cerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  Jaw  the  anguish  of  his 
foul,  when  he  be  fought  us  ;  and  we  would  not  hear  : 
Therefore  is  this  dijtrejs  come  upon  us.  And  Reuben  an - 
fwered  them,  faying.  Spake  I  not  unto  you,  faying.  Do 
not  Jinagainft  the  child  ;  and  ye  would  not  hear  P  There¬ 
fore ,  behold  alfo  his  blood  is  required . 

THIS  book  of  Geneiis  difplays  a  more  lingular 
and  interefting  feene,  than  was  ever  prefented 
to  the  world,  by  any  other  hiftorical  record.  It  car¬ 
ries  us  back  to  the  beginning  of  time,  and  exhibits 
mankind  in  their  infant  and  riling  (late,  it  (hows  us 
human  manners  in  their  primitive  fimpiicity,  before 
the  arts  of  refinement  had  poliihed  the  behaviour,  or 
difguifed  the  characters  of  men;  when  they  gave  vent 
to  their  pafiions  without  diffimulation,  and  fpoke  their 
fentirnents  without  referve.  Few  great  focieties  were, 
as  yet,  formed  on  the  earth.  Men  lived  in  fcattered 
tribes.  The  tranfadions  of  families  nxde  the  chief 
materials  of  hiftory  ;  and  they  are  related  in  this  book, 
with  that  beautiful  fimpiicity,  which,  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree,  both  delights  the  imagination,  and  affeds  the  heart. 

Of  all  the  patriarchal  mftories,  that  of  Jofeph  and 
his  brethren  is  the  mofb  remarkable,  for  the  charaders 
of  the  adors,  the  inftrudive  nature  of  the  events,  and 
the  lurprifing  revolutions  of  worldly  fortune.  As  far 
as  relates  to  the  text,  and  is  neceflary  for  explaining 
it;  the  ilory  is  to  the  folio  wing  purpofe  ; — Joieph,  ths 
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youngeft,  except  one,  of  the  fons  of  Jacob,  was  diftin- 
gui died  by  his  father  with  fuch  marks  of  peculiar  af- 
tectioa,  as  excited  the  envy  of  his  brethren.  Having 
related  to  them,  in  the  opennefs  of  his  heart,  certain 
dreams  which  portended  his  future  advancement  above 
them,  tneir  jealoufy  rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they 
unnaturally  confpired  his  dedruedion.  Seizing  the  op. 
pot  tunity  of  his  being  at  a  didance  from  home,  they 
firtt  threw  him  into  a  pit,  and  afterwards  fold  him  for 
a  Have  ;  impofing  on  their  father,  by  a  falfe  relation  of 
his  death.  When  they  had  thus  gratified  their  refent- 
ment,  they  loft  all  remembrance  of  their  crime.  The 
family  of  Jacob  was  rich  and  powerful  ;  and  feveral 
years  palled  away,  during  which  they  lived  in  profpe- 
nty  ;  without  being  touched,  as  far  as  appears,  with 
the  leall:  remorfe  for  the  cruel  deed  which  they  had  * 
committed. 

Meanwhile  Jofeph  wasfafely  conduced  by  the  hand 
of  providence,  through  a  variety  of  dangers,  until, 
from  the  lowed  condition,  he  rofe  at  lad  to  be  chief 
favourite  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  the  mod  powerful  mo¬ 
narch  at  that  time  in  the  world*.  While  he  polTelfed 
this  high  dignity,  a  general  famine  didrelfed  all  the 
neighbouring  countries,.  In  Egypt,  alone,  by  means 
of  his  fore dght,  and  prudent  adminidration,  plenty 
dill  reigned.  Compelled  to  have  recourfe  to  that  king- 
dom  f  >r  fupply  of  food,  the  brethren  of  Jofeph,  upon 
this  occafion,  appeared  in  his  prefence,  and  made  their 
humble  application  to  him,  for  liberty  to  purebafe 
corn  ;  little  lufpe<ding  the  governor  of  the  land,  before 
whom  they  bowed  down  their  faces  to  the  earth,  to  be 
him,  whom,  long  ago,  they  had  fold  as  a  Have  to  the 
Ifhmaelites.  But  Jofeph  no  former  faw,  than  he  knew 
his  brethren  ;  and,  at  this  unexpected  meeting,  his 
heart  melted  within  him.  Fraternal  tendernefs  arofe, 
in  all  its  warmth  ;  and  totally  effaced  from  his  gene¬ 
rous  bread,  the  iinpreffion  of  their  ancient  cruelty. 
Though,  from  that  moment,  he  began  to  prepare  for 
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them  a  furprize  of  joy  ;  yet  he  fo  far  conft  rained  him- 
felf  as  to  affume  an  appearance  of  great  {evenly,  tty 
this  he  intended,  both  to  oblige  them  to  bring  into 
Egypt  his  youngefl  and  moft  beloved  brother,  whole 
prefence  he  inftamly  required  ;  and  alio,  to  awaken 
within  them  a  due  lenie  of  the  crime  which  they  nad 
formerly  perpetrated.  Accordingly  his  behaviour  pro¬ 
duced  the  defigned  effeft.  For,  while  they  were  mthis 
fituation,  Grangers  in  a  foreign  land,  where  they  had 
fallen,  as  they  conceived,  into  extreme  did  refs—  w  here 
they  were  thrown  into  prifon  by  the  governor,  and 
treated  with  rigour,  for  which  they  could  afilgn  no 
caufe — the  reflexion  mentioned  in  the  text,  aroie  in 
their  minds.  Confcience  brought  to  remembrance  their 
former  fins.  It  recalled,  in  particular,  their  long  for¬ 
gotten  cruelty  to  Joleph  ;  and,  without  hefitation, 
they  interpreted  their  prefent  diflrefs  to  be  a  judgment, 
for  this  crime,  infli&ed  by  heaven.  They  Jaid  to  one 
another ,  We  are  vertly  guilty  concerning  our  hi  other ,  in 
that  we  faw  the  anguijh  of  his  foul  when  he  bej  ought  us ,  and 
we  would  not  hear  .*  therefore  is  this  dijlrejs  come  isgott 
tts.  Behold  alfo  his  blood  is  required . 

From  this  inRrudtive  pafiage  of  hiftory,  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations  naturally  arile.  1. 1’  hat  a  fenle  of  right 
and  wrong  in  conduct,  or  of  moral  good  and  evil,  be- 
longs  to  human  nature.  Ii.  That  it  produces  an  appre- 
lienfion  of  merited  punilhment,  when  we  have  com¬ 
mitted  evil.  III.  That  although  this  inward  fentiment 
be  Rifled  during  the  feafon  of  profperity,  yet,  in  adver- 
fity,  it  will  revive.  And  IV.  That,  when  it  revives,  it 
determines  us  to  conlider  every  diflrefs  which  we  fuf- 
fer,  from  what  caufe  foever  it  has  arifen,  as  an  sftdual 
infliction  of  punilhment  by  heaven.  1  he  confideration 
of  thefe  particulars,  will  lead  us  to  a  very  feriousview 
of  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  government  of  God. 

I.  There  belongs  to  human  nature,  a  fenfe  of  moral 
good  and  evil,  or  a  faculty  which  diftinguiflies  right 
from  wrong,  in  action  and  condud.  They  faid  one  t'i 
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pother,  ware  verily  guilty.  J„  an  age  when  the  ja 

as  n0t  y«  TO  when  no  external  Revelation  of Z 
chv.ne  will  lubftfted,  except  what  had  been  handed 

another  ,tne  Patnarc!ls»  from  one  generation  to 

their  con;£l  ^  fJ°^b  rea“  concerning 

f”,e, of1 which  v4  ere  cj 
“  ‘I;;  d.a>’-  ,S"d'  femments  „„  coeval  with  hu- 
nature  ;  forthey  are  the  remains  of  a  law  which 

cions°of  ihe  7  w”ttenjn  °“r  ^art.  In  the  darkeft  re- 

f  diftiniin  an,da,nonS  the  rudeft  tribes  of  men, 

iuft  P  ever  been  made,  between  juft  and  un- 

nterconrffV3,  Uty  "‘f  3  Crirae-  Thr^ghout  all  the 

fuDDofed  V  hUman,  ng®»  thefe  diftinftions  are 
luppmed.  I  ney  are  the  foundation  of  the  mutual  truft 

wh.ch  the  tran fjfftons  of  life  require ;  nay,  th  very 

en  er  a ..aments  of  fociety  conftamly  appeal’  to  them, 

1  he  hiftorian,  who  ftudtes  to  magnify  his  hero,  by  re- 

pie  enting  mni  as  juft  and  generous— the  poet,  who 

freks  to  mtereft  the  world  in  his  fictions,  by  engamncr 

e  lean  in  behalf  or  diftrefied  virtue — are  fufficieift  to 

ur.  ivvjiut,  wtio  denies; any  naturaL^^^*-^- 

of  a  duHndion  in  anions.  "  r— 

.  Bat  tf|ougb  a  fenfe  of  moral  good  and*  evil  be  deeply 
impreued  on  the  heart  of  man,  yet  it  is  not  of  fufficieift 
poa-er  to  regulate  Ins  life.  In  hisprefent  corrupted  hate 
it  is  both  too  general  to  afford  him  full  direftion  m  con- 
du  t,  and  too  feeble  to  wit  Inland  the  oppofition  of  con¬ 
trary  principles  in  his  nature.  It  is  often  perverted,  by 
ignoiance  and  luperUition  ;  it  is  too  palily  overcome, by 
palnon  and  defire.  Hence,  the  importance  of  that  divine 
revelation,  which  communicates  both  light  and  hrength  ; 
which,  by  the  indruclive  difcoveries  it  makes,  and  by 
the  powerful  abidance  it  fuppiies,  raifes  man  to  a  ftati- 
°n,  infinitely  fuperior  to  that  which  he  pofleffes  under 
the  mere  light  of  nature. 

It  is  of  coulequenee,  however,  to  remark,  that  this 
revelation  neceii’arily  fuppofes  an  antecedent  fenfe  of 
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right  and  wrong  to  take  place  in  the  human  mind.  It 
drelfes  itfelf  to  men;  as  polfeiled  of  fuch  a  faculty;  and 
when  it  commands  them,  in  general  terms,  to  purfue 
whatfoever  things  are  true ,  whatfoever  things  are  honefty 
whatfo  ever  things  are  juft,  pure ,  lovely ,  or  cf  good  report y 
if  there  be  any  virtue ,  and  if  there  be  any  praije,  it  plain¬ 
ly  appeals  to  the  native  didates  of  their  heart.  Nay,  un- 
lefs  men  were  endowed  by  nature,  with  fome  fenfe  of 
duty,  or  of  moral  obligation,  they  could  reap  no  benefit 
from  revelation;  they  would  remain  incapable  of  all 
religion  whatever.  For,  in  vain  were  a  fyftem  of  duty 
prelcribed  to  them  by  the  word  of  God — allegiance 
were  in  vain  required  towards  their  Creator,  or  love 
and  gratitude  enjoined  towards  their  Redeemer — if, 
previoufly,  there  was  no  principle  in  their  nature,  which 
made  them  feel  the  obligations  of  duty,  of  allegiance, 
and  of  gratitude.  They  could  have  no  ideas  corref- 
ponding  to  fuch  terms  ;  nor  any  convidion,  that,  inde¬ 
pendently  ©f  fear  or  intereft,  they  were  bound  to  re¬ 
gard,  either  him  wTo  made,  or  him  who  redeemed 
them.  This,  therefore,  is  to  be  held  as  a  principle  fun¬ 
damental  to  all  religion,  that  there  is  in  human  nature 
an  approving  or  condemning  fenfe  ofcondud  ;  by  means 
of  which,  they  who  have  not  the  law ,  are  a  law  unto  them- 
f elves*.  They  who,  from  a  miftaken  zeal  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  divine  revelation,  either  deny  the  exigence 
or  vilify  the  authority  of  natural  religion,  are  not  aware 
that  by  difallowing  the  fenfe  of  obligation,  they  under¬ 
mine  the  foundation,  on  which  revelation  builds  its  power 
of  commanding  the  heart. 

The  text  leads  us  to  obferve,  that  one  of  the  cafes 
in  which  the  natural  fenfe  of  good  and  evil  operates 
moit  forcibly,  is  when  men  have  been  guilty  of  injuftice 
or  inhumanity.  We  faw  the  anguifk  of  our  brother's  foul 
when  he  bef ought  us,  and  we  would  not  hear .  An  inward 
principle  prompts  us  to  do  good  to  others;  but  with 
much  greater  authority,  it  checks  and  condemns  us, 

*  Rom.  ii.  14. 
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when  we  have  done  them  injuries.  This  part  of  the 
human  conftitution  deierves  to  be  remarked  as  a  fignal 
proof  of  the  wifdom  of  its  Author,  and  of  the  gracious 
provifion  which  he  has  made  for  the  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  are  all  committed,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the 
care  and  alhitance  of  one  another.  But  our  mutual  in¬ 
fluence  reaches  much  farther  with  refpeft  to  the  evils, 
than  with  relpeft  to  the  enjoyments,  of  thole  around  us. 

To  advance  their  profperity,  is  often  beyond  our 
ability  ;  but  to  inflict  injuries,  is  almoft  always  within 
our  power  :  and,  at  the  fame  time,  felf-intereft  very 
frequently  tempts  us  to  commit  them.  With  the  ut- 
mofl  propriety,  therefore,  we  are  fo  framed,  that  the 
influence  of  the  moral  principle  fhould  be  moft  authori¬ 
tative,  in  cafes  where  its  aid  is  moft  needed  ;  that  to 
promote  the  happinefs  of  others,  Ihould  appear  to  us 
as  praife- worthy,  indeed,  and  generous;  hut  that,  to 
abftain  from  injuring  them,  fhould  be  felt  as  matter  of 
the  ftricleft  duty.  AmidA  the  diflrefs  which  the  patri¬ 
archs  fuffered  in  Egypt,  had  only  this  fuggeflion  oc¬ 
curred,  u  We  faw  our  brother  beginning  to  profper, 
and  we  contributed  not  to  his  advancement,”  their 
minds  would  have  been  more  eafily  quieted.  But,  when 
their  reflexion  was,  We  faw  his  anguifh  when  he  bef ought 
ns,  and  we  would  not  hear,  then  compundion  turned  up¬ 
on  them  its  fharpeA  edge.  I  proceed  to  obferve, 

II.  That  our  natural  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong, 
produces  an  apprehenfion  of  merited  punifhment  when 
we  have  committed  a  crime.  When  it  is  employed  in 
furveying  the  behaviour  of  others,  it  diftingui/hes 
fome  aflions,  as  laudable  and  excellent ;  and  dif- 
approves  of  others,  as  evil  and  bafe.  But  when  it  is 
directed  upon  our  own  condudt,  it  afl’umes  a  higher 
office,  and  exercifes  the  authority  of  a  judge.  It  is 
then  properly  termed  confcience;  and  the  lentiments 
wiiicT  it  awakens,  upon  the  perpetration  of  a  crime, 
are  fly  led,  remorfe.  Therefore,  laid  the  brethren  of 
Jofeph,  is  this  di ft  refs  come  upon  us  ;  behold  crij'o  his  blood 
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equired.  They  acknowledged,  not  only  that  they 
had  committed  a  wrong,  hut  a  wrong  for  which  they 
were  juftly  doomed  to  1  offer . 

Did  not  confcience  hugged:  this  natural  relation  be¬ 
tween  guilt  and  punifhment,  the  mere  principle  of  ap¬ 
probation,  or  difapprobation,  with  refped  to  moral 
conduct,  would  prove  of  fmall  efficacy.  For  difappro¬ 
bation  attends,  in  fome  degree,  every  con  viol  ion  of 
impropriety  or  folly.  When  one  has  aded  unfit  itably 
to  his  intereft,  or  has  trefpafled  againff  the  rules  of 
prudence  or  decorum,  he  refleds  upon  his  condud 
with  pain,  and  acknowledges  that  he  deferves  blame. 
But  the  difference  between  the  fenfe  of  mifeondud, 
and  the  fenfe  of  guilt,  confifts  in  this,  that  the  latter 
penetrates  much  deeper  into  the  heart.  It  makes  the 
criminal  feel,  that  he  is  not  only  blameable,  but  juffly 
punilhable,  for  the  part  which  he  has  aded.  With 
-reference  to  this  office  of  confcience,  the  infpired 
writers  frequently  fpeark  of  it,  fn  terms  borrowed 
from  the  awful  Solemnities  of  judicial  procedure; 
as,  bearing  witnefs  for  or  againjr  us  ;  accufng  or  ex - 
cufing,  judging  and  condemning .  It  will  be  found,  that, 
in  the  language  of  mod  nations,  terms  of  the  fame 

import  are  applied  to  the  operations  of  confcience _ 

expreffing  the  fenfe,  which  all  mankind  have,  of  its 
paifmg  fentence  upon  them,  and  pronouncing  rewards 
or  punifhments  to  be  due  to  their  adions. 

1  he  fenfe  of  punifhment  merited,  you  are  further  to 
obferve,  can  never  be  feparated  from  the  dread,  that, 
at  fome  time  or  other,  punifhment  lhall  be  adualjy  in¬ 
flicted.  This  dread  is  not  confined  to  the  vengeance  of 
man.  For  let  the  fanner’s  evil  deeds  be  ever  fo  thorough¬ 
ly  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  his  In¬ 
ward  alarms  are  not  quieted  by  that  confideration.  Kow 
punifhment  is  the  fan&ion  of  a  law.  Every  law  fuppofes 
a  rightful  fuperior  :  and  therefore,  when  confcience 
threatens  punifhment  to  fecret  crimes,  it  manifeflly 
recognizes  a  fupreme  governor,  from  whom  nothing 
Vol.  I.  R  h 
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is  hidden.  Tlie  belief  of  our  being  accountable  to 
him,  is  what  the  moft  hardened  wickednefs  has  never 
been  able  to  eradicate.  It  is  a  belief  which  arifes,  not 
merely  from  reafoning,  but  from  internal  fentiment. 
Confcience  is  felt  to  adfc  as  the  delegate  of  an  invifible 
ivuler — both  anticipating  his  fentence,  and  foreboding 
its  execution. 

Hence  arile  the  terrors,  which  fo  often  haunt 
guilt,  and  rite  in  proportion  to  its  atrocity.  In  the 
hiftory  of  all  nations,  the  tyrant  and  the  opprelfor, 
the  bloody  and  the  flagitious,  have  been  ever  pointed 
out,  as  fearful,  unquiet,  and  refliefs  ;  fubjecft  to  a- 
larms  and  apprehenlions  of  an  unaccountable  kind. 
And  furely,  to  live  under  fuch  difquietude,  from  the 
dread  of  merited  punifhment,  is  already  to  undergo 
one  of  the  moil:  fevere  p  uni  foments  which  human  na¬ 
ture  can  furfer.  When  the  world  threatens  us  with 
any  of  its  evils,  we  know  the  extent,  and  difcerns  the 
limits  of  the  danger.  We  fee  the  quarter,  on  which 
we  are  expo  fed  to  its  attack.  We  meafure  our  own 
ftrength  with  that  of  our  adveriary  ;  and  can  take 
precautions,  either  for  making  refinance,  or  for  con¬ 
triving  efcape.  But  when  an  awakened  confcience 
places  before  the  (inner  the  juft  vengeance  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  the  profped  is  confounding,  becaufe  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  boundlefs.  It  is  a  dark  unknown  w  hich  threatens 
him.  The  arm  that  isftretched  over  him,  he  can  neither 
fee  nor  reiift.  On  every  tide  he  dreads  it  ;  and  on 
every  objecft  which  furrounds  him,  he  looks  with  terror, 
becaufe  he  is  confcious,  that  every  object  can  he  em¬ 
ployed  againft  him  as  an  inftrument  of  wrath.  No 
wonder,  that  the  lonefome  folitude,  or  the  midnight 
hour,  ihould  ftrike  him  with  horror.  His  troubled 
mind  beholds  forms,  whidh  other  men  fee  not  ;  and 
hears  voices,  which  found  only  in  the  ear  of  guilt,  A 
hand  appears  to  come  forth,  and  to  write  upon  the 
wall  over  againft  him,  as  it  cud  of  old,  in  the  fight 
of  an  impious  monarch.  He  final / 'find  no  ecfe,  nor  ref. 
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For  the  Lord fall  give  him  a  trembling  heart  and  failing 
of  eyes ,  and  for  ronJJ  of  mind  :  and  his  life  fall  hang  in 
doubt  before  him  ;  and  he  shall  fear  day  end  night,  and 
have  none  affurance  of  his  life .  In  the  morning  he  si.  all 
fay ,  Would  to  God  it  were  even  ;  and  at  even  he  shall 
'fay ,  Would  to  God  it  were  morning ;  for  the  far  of  his 
heart  wherewith  he  shall  fear,  and  fur  the  fight  which  his 
eyes  shall  fee .  His  life  shall  be  grievous  unto  him  *. — 
Adverfity  !  how  blunt  are  all  the  arrows  of  thy  quiver, 
in  comparifon  with  thole  of  guilt! — But  if  fuch  be 
the  power  of  confidence,  whence,  it  may  be  a  fee  cl, 
comes  it  to  pafs,  that  its  influence  is  not  more  general, 
either  in  retraining  men  from  the  cornmiffion  of  fin,  or 
in  leading  them  to  a  timely  repentance  ?  This  brings 
me  to  obferve, 

III.  That,  during  a  courfe  of  profperity,  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  confidence  are  often  fufpended ,  and  that 
adverfity  is  the  feafon  which  reltores  them  to  their 
proper  force.  At  the  time  when  crimes  are  commit¬ 
ted,  the  mind  is  too  much  heated  by  pafiion,  and  en- 
grofied  by  the  object  of  its  purtuit,  to-be  capable  of 
proper  reflexion.  After  this  tumult  of  Spirits  lias  fub- 
fided,  if  a  train  of  new  paffions  be  at  hand  to  em¬ 
ploy  its  activity,  ora  fuccehion  of  pleafurable  ohjcbts 
occur  to  engage  its  attention,  it  may  fora  while"  re¬ 
main,  though  not  entirely  free  from  inward  mi  {pav¬ 
ings,  yet  unconfcious  of  the  degree  of  its  guilt.  Ddli- 
pated  among  the  amufements  of  life,  the  firmer  efcapes, 
in  fome  inealufe,  from  his  own  view.  If  he  reflects 
upon  himfelf  at  all,  the  continuance  of  profperity  feems 
to  him  a  ftrong  juftifica tion  of  his  conduct.  For  it 
will  be  found,  that  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  there  is 
a  natural  propensity  to  judge  of  the  favour  of  the  Su- 
preme  Being,  from  the  courfe  of  external  events. 
When  they  are  borne  with  a  fmooth  gale  alono-  the 
Scream  of  life,  and  behold  every  thing  proceeding  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  wifh,  hardly  can  they  be  brought  to  ; 

*  Deut.  xxviii,  65,  66,  67.  I  fa*  xv.  4. 
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believe,  that  providence  is  their  enemy.  Balking  in 
the  lun-lhine  or  prosperity,  they  fuppoie  themfelves  to 
enjoy  the  luiile  or  indulgent  heaven  ;  and  fondly  con¬ 
clude,  that  they  are  on  terms  of  frien dihip,  with  all 
aboye,  arid  with  all  below.  Eafy  they  find  it,  then, 
to  l’pread  over  the  grolTeft  crimes,  a  covering,  thin, 
indeed,  and  (light,  yet  iufhcient  to  conceal  them  from 
a  Hiper ricial  view. 

Of  this  we  have  a  very  remarkable  inftance,  in  thofe 
brethren  of  Jofeph,  whofe  hiffory  we  now  confider. 
Not  only  from  the  (ilen.ce  of  the  infpired  writer,  we 
have  ground  to  believe,  that  their  remorfe  was  (billed, 
while  their  profperity  remained  :  but  we  are  able  to 
trace  forne  of  the  pretences,  by  which,  during  that 
period,  they  quieted  their  minds.  For  when  they 
-were  contriving  the  deflruclion  of  Jofeph,  we  find 
J  i  1  ah  (dying  to  his  brethren,  What  profit  is  it,  if  rot 
fay  our  brother,  and  conceal  his  blood  P  Let  us  fell  him 
to  the  IJhmadites  ;  and  let  not  our  hand  he  upon  him  ;  for 
be  is  our  brother,  and  our  flesh  :  And  his  brethren  were 
content  Here  you  behold  them  juftifying  their 
crime,  by  a  fort  of  pretended  humanity  ;  and  making 
light  of  felling  their  brother  for  a  Have,  becaufe  they 
did  not  take  away  his  life.  How  (brangely  are  the 
opinions  of  men  altered,  by  a  change  in  their  condi¬ 
tion  !  blow  different  is  this  fentiment  of  the  patriarchs, 
from  that  which  they  afterwards  entertained  of  the 
fame  action,  when,  as  you  fee  in  the  text,  the  remem* 
b ranee  of  it  wrung  their  hearts  with  anguilh  1 

But  men,  in  truth,  differ  as  much  from  themfelves, 
in  profperity,  and  in  adverfity,  as  if  they  were  differ¬ 
ent  creatures.  In  profperity,  every  thing  tends  to 
flatter  and  deceive.  In  adverfity,  the  illufions  of  lire 
van'.ih.  Its  avocations  and  its  pleafures  no  longer  af¬ 
ford  the  (inner  that  fhelter  he  was  wont  to  find  from 
confidence.  Formerly  he  made  a  part  of  the  crowd. 
He  now  feels  himfelf  a  lolitary  individual,  left  alone 

*  Gen.  xxxvii..  26,  27, 
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with  God, !  and  with  his  own  mind.  His  Spirits  are 
not  fupported,  as  before,  by  fallacious  views  of  the 
favour  of  heaven.  1  he  candle  of  tee  Lot  d  fhines  not 
on  his  head  ;  his  pride  is  humbled  ;  and  his  affections 
are  foftened  for  receiving  every  ferious  imprellion,  In 
this  Situation,  a  man’s  iniquity  is  fare  to  find  him  oat . 
Whatever  has  been  notorioufly  criminal  in  his  former 
conduCt,  rife s  as  a  fpeCtre,  and  places  itfelf  before  him. 
The  increafed  fenfibility  of  his  mind,  renders  him  a- 
live  to  feelings  which  lately  were  faint  :  and  wounds, 
which  had  been  ill  healed,  bleed  afrefh.^  When  men 
take  the  timbrel  and  the  harp ,  and  rejoice  at  the  found  of 
the  organ ,  they  fay ,  What  is  the  Almighty  that  we  should 
ferve  him?  But  when  they  are  holden  in  the  cords  of 
affliclion ,  then  he  sheweth  them  their work,  and  their 
tr.anfgreffiony  that  they  have  exceeded.  He  openeth  alfo 
their  ears  to  difcipline  ;  and  commandeth)  that  they  return  . 
from  iniquity . 

Hence  we  may  perceive  the  great  ufefulnefs  and  : 
propriety  of  that  interchange  of  conditions,  which  takes 
place  in  human  life.  By  profperity,  God  gives  fcope 
to  our  paffions,  and  makes  trial  of  our  difpofitions.  By 
adverfity,he  revives  the  ferious  principle  within.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  one,  nor  the  other,  could  be  borne  entire 
and  unmixed.  Man,  always  profperous,  would  be 
giddy  and  infolent ;  always  afflicted,  would  be  fullen 
and  defpondent.  ,  Hopes  and  fears,  joy  and  forrow, 
are,  therefore,  fo  blended  in  his  life,  as  both  to  give 
room  for  worldly  purfuits,  and  to  recall,  from  time  to 
time,  the  admonitions  of  .confidence,  Of  the  pro¬ 
portion,  in  which  they  fhould  be  mixed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  we  are  very  incompetent'  judges.  From  our 
ignorance  of  the  degree  of  difcipline,  which  the  fpi- 
ritual  ftate  of  others  requires,  we  often  cenlure  pro¬ 
vidence  unjuftly,  for  its  feverity  towards  them  :  And 
from  the  vanity  and  ralhnefs  of  our  wifhes,  w7e  com¬ 
plain,  without  reafon,  of  its  rigour  to  ourfelves. 
While  we  confult  nothing  but  our  eafe;  God  attends 
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to  our  fpi ritual  improvement.  When  we  feek  what 
is  pleating,  he  lends  what  is  ufeful.  When,  by  drink¬ 
ing  too  deep  of  worldly  profperity,  we  draw  in  a  fe- 
cret  poilon,  he  mercifully  infufes  a  medicine,  at  the 
time  that  he  troubles  and  embitters  the  waters.  It 
remains  now  to  obferve, 

IV.  That  when  confcience  is  thoroughly  awaken¬ 
ed,  it  determines  the  tinner  to  confider  every  calami¬ 
ty  which  he  fullers,  as  a  politive  infliction  of  punifh- 
ment  by  heaven.  As  it  had  before  alarmed  him  with 
threatenings  of  divine  difpleafure,  it  tells  him,  when 
he  falls  under  diftrefs,  that  the  threatened  day  of  ac¬ 
count  is  come.  Afflictions,  on  lome  occafions,  rife  di¬ 
rectly  out  of  our  fins.  Thus  difeafes  are  brought  on 
by  intemperance  ;  poverty  fprings  from  idlenefs ;  and 
difgrace  from  preemption.  In  Inch  cafes,  the  punifh- 
inent  is  fo  clofely  connected  with  the  crime,  that  it 
is  impoiTible  to  avoid  difcerning  the  relation  which  the 
one  bears  to  the  other.  But  the  appointment  of  provi¬ 
dence,  which  we  now  confider,  reaches  farther  than 
this.  God  has  framed  ns  fo,  that  diftrelfes,  which 
have  no  perceivable  connexion  with  our  former  crimes, 
are  neverthelefs  interpreted  by  confcience,  to  be  in¬ 
flicted  on  their  account.  They  force  themfelves  upon 
our  apprehenlion,  under  this  view.  They  are  made  to 
carry,  not  only  that  degree  of  pain  which  properly  be¬ 
longs  to  themfelves,  but  that  additional  torment  alfo, 
which  arifes  from  the  belief  of  their  being  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  Almighty. 

Let  a  man  fall  unexpectedly  into  fome  deep  calami¬ 
ty.  Let  that  calamity  be  brought  upon  him,  either  by 
means  which  the  world  calls  fortuitous — or  by  a  train 
of  incidents,  in  which  his  own  mifconduCt,  or  guilt,  has 
apparently  had  no  part;  yet  one  of  the  fir  ft  queftions, 
which,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  he  puts  to  himfelf,  is,  what 
have  I  done  to  deferve  this  ?  His  reflexion  is,  aim  oft 
inftinCtively,  drawn  back  upon  his  former  life  ;  and  if, 
in  the  courfe  of  that  retrofpect,  any  flagrant,  guilty 
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deed  occur  to  finite  his  conicience,  on  this  he  cannot 
avoid  refting  with  anxiety  and  terror,  and  connecting 
it  in  his  imagination  with  what  he  now  fuffers.  He 
fees,  or  thinks  that  he  fees,  a  divine  arm  lifted  up  ;  and 
what,  in  other  circumftances,  he  would  have  called  a 
reverfe  of  fortune,  he  now  views  as  a  judgment  of 
heaven. 

When  the  brethren  of  Jofeplv,  confined  in  the 
Egyptian  prifon,  were  bewailing  the  diftrefsinto  which 
they  had  fallen,  there  was  no  circumftance  which  point¬ 
ed  out  any  relation  between  their  prefent  misfortune, 
and  their  former  cruelty  to  their  brother.  A  long 
courfe  of  years  had  intervened,  during  which  they 
flourifhed  in  wealth  and  eale.  They  were  now  far 
from  the  fcene  of  their  crime — in  a  foreign  land,  where 
they  believed  themfelves  utterly  unknown,  and  where 
they  had  done  nothing  to  offend.  But  confcience  formed 
a  connexion  between  events,  which,  according  to  the 
ordinary  apprehenfion  of  men,  were  entirely  indepen¬ 
dent  of  each  other.  It  made  them  recoiled;,  that  they, 
who  once  had  been  deaf  to  the  duplications  of  a  bro¬ 
ther,  were  now  left  friendlefs  and  forlorn,  imploring 
pity  in  vain  from  an  unrelenting  governor  ;  and  that 
they,  who  had  firff  confpired  to  kill  their  brother,  and 
afterwards  fold  him  for  a  (lave,  were  themfelves  de¬ 
prived  of  liberty,  and  threatened  with  an  ignomini¬ 
ous  death.  How  undefervedly  foever  thefe  evils  befel 
them,  on  the  part  of  men,  they  confdfed  them  to  be 
juft  on  the  part  of  Providence.  They  concluded  the 
hour  of  retribution  to  be  arrived  ;  and,  in  the  perfon 
of  the  governor  of  Egypt,  they  beheld  the  ruler  of  the 
world,  calling  them  to  account  for  guilt.  Therefore  is 
this  diftrefs  erne  upon  us .  Behold  alfo  his  blood  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Similar  fentiments,  on  like  occafions,  will  be  found 
not  uncommon  among  mankind.  Pious  men,  there  is 
no  doubt,  are  at  all  times  difpofed  to  look  up  to  God, 
and  to  acknowledge  his  hand  in  every  event  of  life. 
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But  what  I  now  ©bferve  is,  that  where  no  habitual 
acknowledgment  of  God  takes  place;  nay,  where  a 
daring  contempt  of  his  authority  has  prevailed,  con- 
fcience,  neverthelefs,  conftrains  men,  in  the  day  of 
their  diftrefs,  to  recognize  God,  under  the  mod:  awful 
of  all  characters,  the  avenger  of  pail:  guilt. 

Herein  the  wifdom  of  God  appears  in  fuch  a  light, 
as  juftly  to  claim  our  higheft  admiration.  The  ordinary 
courfe  of  his  providence  is  carried  on  by  human  means. 
He  has  fettled  a  train  of  events,  which  proceed  in  a 
regular  fuccehion  of  caufes  and  effects,  without  his  ap-  . 
pearing  to  interpofe,  or  to  aCt.  But  thefe,  on  proper  - 
occafions,  are  made  to  afteCt  the  human  mind,  in  the  * 
fame  manner  as  if  he  were  beheld  defcending  from  his  , 
throne,  to  punith  the  finner  with  his  own  hand.  Were 
God  to  fufpendthe  laws  of  nature,  on  occafion  of  eve-  . 
ry  great  crime  that  was  committed  on  earth,  and  to  » 
govern  the  wrorld  by  frequent  interpositions  of  a  mira- 
cuoluskind,  the  whole  order  of  human  affairs  would 
be  unhinged  :  no  plans  of  aCtion  could  be  formed  ;  and 
no  fcope  would  be  given  for  the  probation  and  trial  of 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  operation  of  fe-  _ 
cond  caufes  allowed  to  conceal  a  divine  hand  totally 
from  view,  all  fenfe  of  fuperior  government  would  be 
loft  ;  the  wrorld  would  feem  to  be  void  of  God  ;  the  » 
finner  would  perceive  nothing  but  chance  and  fortune 
in  the  dift relies  which  he  fuifered.  Whereas,  by  its 
being  lb  ordered,  that  feveral  incidents  of  life  fhall 
carry  the  fame  force,  and  ftrike  the  mind  with  the 
fame  impreffion,  as  if  they  were  fuper natural  interpo¬ 
fitions,  the  fear  of  God  is  kept  alive  among  men,  and 
the  order  of  human  affairs  is,  at  the  fame  time,  pre- 
ferved  unbroken.  The  finner  fees  his  diftrefs  to  be 
the  immediate  effeCl  of  human  violence  or  opprefhon  ; 
and  is  obliged,  at  the  fame  moment,  to  conlider  it  as 
a  divine  judgment.  His  confeience  gives  to  an  ordina¬ 
ry  misfortune,  all  the  edge  and  the  fling  ot  a  vibra¬ 
tion  from  heaven. 
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From  the  train  of  thought  which  the  text  has  fug- 
geded,  feveral  inferences  naturally  follow.  But  I 
lhall  confine  myfelf.  to  two,  which  claim  your  particu¬ 
lar  attention. 

The  firit  is,  the  clear  evidence  which  the  preceding 
obfervarions  afford,  of  a  divine  government  now  ex- 
erciled  over  mankind.  This  mod  important  and  awful 
of  all  truths,  cannot  he  too  often  prelented  to  our 
view,  or  too  ftrongly  imprefTed  on  our  mind.  1  o 
the  imperfed  conviction  of  it,  which  obtains  in  the 
world,  mud  be  aferibed,  in  a  great  mcafure,  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  fin.  Did  men  firmly  believe  that  the  Almigh¬ 
ty  Being,  who  formed  them,  is  carrying  on  a  iyftem 
of  adminidration  which  will  notleave  guilt  unpunished, 
it  is  impoffible  that  they  could  remain  fo  inattentive., 
as  wre  often  behold  them,  to  their  moral  condud.  Blit 
the  bulk  of  mankind  are  giddy  and  thoughtlefs.  Struck 
by  the  iuperficial  appearances  of  pleafure,  which  ac¬ 
company  iicentioufnefs,  they  enquire  no  farther  ;  and 
deliver  themlelves  up  to  their  fenfes  and  their  paf- 
jfions.  Whereas,  were  they  to  refled,  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  upon  that  view  which  has  now  been  given  of 
human  nature,  they  might  foon  be  fatisfied,  that  the 
moral  government  of  GoJ  is  no  matter  of  doubtful  dif- 
cuffion.  It  is  a  fad,  no  lels  obvious  and*  incontcdable, 
than  the  government  exercifed  by  tliofe  earthly  rulers, 
whom  we  behold  with  the  enfigns  of  their  office  before 
our  eyes. 

To  govern,  is  to  require  a  certain  courfe  of  action, 
or,  to  preferibe  a  law ;  and  to  enforce  that  law  by  a 
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than  to  obtain  good.  God,  therefore,  fo  framed  hu¬ 
man  nature,  that  the  painful  fenfe  of  iil-defert  lhould 
attend  the  commifiion  of  crimes;  that  this  fenfe  of  ill- 
defert  fhould  necelfarily  produce  the  dread  of  punifh- 
ment  ;  and  that  this  dread  fhould  fo  operate  on  the 
mind,  in  the  time  of  diitrels,  as  to  make  the  linner 
conceive  providence  to  be  engaged  again!!  him,  and  to 
be  concerned  in  inflicting  the  puniihment  which  he 
(offers.  All  thefe  impreflions  he  hath  ftamped  upon  the 
heart  with  his  own  hand.  He  hath  made  them  conit i- 
tuent  parts  of  our  frame  ;  on  purpofe,  that  by  the 
union  of  fo  many  ftrong  and  pungent  fentiments>  he 
might  enforce  repentance  and  re  formation,  and  publifh 
to  the  human  race  his  detection  of  fm.  Were  he  to 
fpeak  to  us  from  the  clouds,  his  voice  could  not  be 
more  deciiive.  What  we  difcern  to  be  interwoven  with 
the  contexture  of  human  nature,  and  to  pervade  the' 
whole  courfe  of  human  affairs,  carries  an  evidence  not 
to  be  refuted.  \V e  might,  with  as  mu^h  reafon,  doubt 
whether  the  fun  was  intended  to  enlighten  the  earth, 
or  the  rain  to  fertilize  it;  as  whether  ne,.  who  has  fra-, 
med  the  human  mind,  intended  to  announce  rightecuf- 
nefs  to  mankind,  as  his  law.. 

The  fecotid  inference  which  X  make  from  the  fore-, 
going  difcourfe,  refpedts  the  intimate  connexion,  which 
thofe  operations  of  confidence  have,  with  the  peculiar 
and  diftinguiihing  doCtrines  of  the  gofpel  of  Chrifl, 
They  will  be  found. to  accord  with  them  fo  remarka¬ 
bly,  as  to  furnifh  an  anlwer  to  force  of  thofe  objec¬ 
tions,  which  fuperficial  reafoners  are  apt  to  rail e  again!! 
the  chriflian  revelation.  In  particular,  they  coincide 
with  that  awful  view  which  the  gofpel  gives  us,  of 
the  future  confequences  of  guilt.  If  the  (inner  is  now 
conflxained  by  coufcience,  to  view  the  Almighty  as 
purfuing  him  with  evil  for  long-forgotten  crimes,  how 
naturally  mult  he  conclude,  that,  in  a  fubfequent  period 
of  exigence,  the  divine  adnqniflration  will  proceed 
upon  the  lame  plan,  and  complete  what  has  been  lett , 
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imperfect  here  ?  If,  during  this  life,  which  is  only 
the  time  of  trial,  the  dilplealure  of  providence  at  {in 
is  difplayed  by  tokens  lb  manifeft,  what  may  be  ap¬ 
prehended  to  follow,  when  juitice,  which  at  prefent 
only  begins  to  be  executed,  (hall  be  carried  to  its  ton- 
fum mation  ?  What  conlcience  forebodes,  revelation  ve¬ 
rifies  ;  alluring  us,  that  a  day  is  appointed,  when  God 
will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works  ;  to 
them,  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing,  feek  for 
glory,  honour,  and  immortality  ;  eternal  lije :  but  unto 
them  that  are  contentious,  and  obey  not  the  truth,  but  obey 
unright eoufnefs  ;  indignation  ana  wrath,  tribulation  and 
anguish ,  upon  every  J out  of  man  that  doth  evil,  of  the 
Jew  frj},  and  a  If)  of  the  Gentile.  For  there  is  n  refpedf 
of  perfons  with  God.  tor  as  many  us  have  Jained  without 
the  idw ,  shall  aijo  perish  without  the  law  j  and  as  many 
as  have  finned  in  the  law ,  shall  be  judged  by  the  law*. 

While  the  threatenings  of  coniuence  thus  itrenrth. 
en  the  evidence  of  the  lcnprure  dodrme  construing 
future  punilhments,  they  like  wile  pave  the  way  for 
the  belief  of  what  is  revealed  concerning  the  method 
of  our  deliverance  by  Clirift.  They  lugged  to  the  fin- 
ner,  fome  deep  and  dark  malignity  contained  in  guilt 
which  has  drawn  upon  his  head  fuch  high  difplealure 
fromjbeaven.  I  hey  call  forth  his  moll  anxious  efforts 
to  avert  the  effects  of  that  dilplealure,  and  ro  propitiate 
ins  onended  Judge.  Some  atonement,  he  is  conkious 
mult  be  made  •  and  the  voice  of  nature  has,  in  every 
age,  loudly  demanded  fuifering,  as  the  proper  atone¬ 
ment  ior  guilt.  1  ente  mankind  have  ronilantly  lied  for 
re;  uge  to  fuch  fubihtutio,  >s,  as  they  could  devife  to  place 
in  the  room  of  the  offender  .  and,  as  by  general  con- 
lent,  v  dons  have  every  where  been  (lain,  and  expia¬ 
tory  fa<  nhces  have  been  offered  up  on  innumerable  al- 
tan ,  IVherewnh  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow 
mfy  before  the  moja  high  God  P  Shall  I  come  'before  him 
wit n  burnt  offerings,  and  calves  of  a  year  old p  IV ill  the 

*  Rom.  ii.  7-— 13, 
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Lord  he  pie  a  fed  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thou ~ 
funds  of  rivers  of  oil?  Or,  shall  1  give  my  firft-horn  for 
my  tranfgrejfion — the  fruit  of  my  body,  for  the  Jin  of 
my  foul*?  Thefe  perplexities  and  agitations  of  a  guilty 
confcience,  may  be  termed  preludes,  in  fome  meafure, 
to  the  gofpel  of  Cliriit.  They  are  the  pointings  of  un- 
enlighted  nature,  towards  that  method  of  relief,  which 
the  grace  of  God  has  provided.  Nature  felt  its  inability 
to  extricate  itfelf  from  the  confequences  of  guilt :  the 

fofpel  reveals  the  plan  of  divine  interpofition  and  aid. 

Mature  confelTed  fome  atonement  to  be  neceflary:  the 
gofpel  difcovers,  that  the  neceffary  atonement  is  made. 
The  remedy  is  no  fooner  prefbnted,  than  its  fuitable- 
nefs  to  the  difeafe  appears ;  and  the  great  myftery  of 
redemption,  though  it  reaches,  in  its  full  extent,  be¬ 
yond  our  comprehenbon,  yet,  as  far  as  it  is  revealed, 
holds  a  vifible  congruity  with  the  fentiments  of  confci¬ 
ence,  and  of  nature. 

Natural  and  revealed  religion  proceed  from  the 
fame  Author;  and,  of  courfe,  are  analogous  and  con¬ 
fident.  They  are  part  of  the  fame  plan  of  providence. 
They  are  connected  meafures  of  the  fame  lyftem  of 
government.  The  lerious  belief  of  the  one,  is  the  heft 
preparation,  for  the  reception  of  the  other.  Both  con. 
cur  in  imprefting  our  mind  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  one 
moil  important  truth,  which  is  the  refult  of  this  whole 
difcourfe,  that  as  we  few  now,  we  muff  reap  ;  that  un¬ 
der  the  government  of  God,  no  one  llial!  be  permitted, 
with  impunity,  to  gratify  his  criminal  pallions,  and  to 
make  light  of  the  great  duties  of  life. 

•  Micah,  vi„  6,  7. 
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SERMON  XIV. 

On  the  Mixture  of  Joy  and  Fear  in  Religion. 


Psalm,  ii.  n. 

Rejoice  with  trembling . 

JOY  and  Fear  are  two  great  fprings  of  human  action. 

The  mixed  condition  of  this  world,  gives  fcopefor 
both;  and,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  predo¬ 
minates,  it  influences  the  general  tenor  of  our  condudh 
Each  of  them  polfefTes  a  proper  place  in  religion.  To 
ferve  the  Lord  with  gladnefs,  is  the  exhortation  of  the 
pfalmift  David  *.  To  ferve  him  with  reverence  and  godly 
fear ,  is  the  admonition  of  the  apoftle  Paul  f .  But,  under 
the  prefent  imperfedlion  of  human  nature,  each  of  thefe 
principles  may  be  carried  to  a  dangerous  extreme. 
When  the  whole  of  religion  is  placed  in  joy,  it  is  in 
hazard  of  riling  into  unwarrantable  rapture.  When  it 
reds  altogether  on  fear,  it  degenerates  into  fuperftiti- 
ous  fervility.  The  text  enjoins  a  due  mixture  of  both  ; 
and  inculcates  this  important  maxim,  that  joy,  temper¬ 
ed  with  fear,  is  the  proper  difpofition  of  a  good  man. 
In  difcourfing  of  this  fubjeft,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhow, 
hrft,  that  joy  is  elfential  to  religion  ;  and  next,  that  for 
various  reafons,  this  joy  ought  to  be  mixed  with  fear; 
whence  we  fhall  be  able  to  afcertain  the  nature  of  that 
fteady  and  compofed  fpirit,  which  is  moft  fuitable  to  GUr 
prefent  condition,  and  moft  acceptable  to  God. 

I.  Joy  is  efiential  to  religion,  in  two  refpecis  ;  as  re¬ 
ligion  infpires  joy,  and  as  it  requires  it.  In  other  words; 
to  rejoice  is  both  the  privilege,  and  the  duty,  of  good 
men.  ° 

In  the  firft  place,  religion  infpires  joy.  It  affords  juft 
ground  oi  gladneis,  to  all  who  firmly  believe  its  doc- 

¥  Pfalm  c.  2.  +  Ileb.xii.  28, 
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trines,  and  fincerely  ftudy  to  obey  its  laws.  For  it  confers 
on  them  the  two  molt  material  requisites  of  joy  ;,a  fa¬ 
vourable  fituation  of  things  without,  and  a  proper  difpo- 
fition  of  mind  within,  to  relilh  that  favourable  fituation. 

When  they  examine  their  fituation  without,  they  be¬ 
hold  themfelves  placed  in  a  world  which  is  full  of  the 
influence  of  a  gracious  providence— where  beauts  and 
good  are  every  where  predominant — where  various 
comforts  are  bellowed — and  where,  if  any  be  with-held, 
they  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  are  with-held  by 
parental  wifdom.  Among  the  crowd  that  encompafs 
them,  they  in  ay  be  at  a  lofs  to  difcern,  who  are  their 
friends,  and  who  their  enemies.  But  it  is  diffident  to 
kno\v,  that  they  are  under  the  protection  of  an  invillble 
guardian,  whole  power  can  keep  them  from  every  evil. 
All  the  fleps  of  his  conducl,  they  may  be  unable  to  trace. 
Events  may  befal  them,  of  which  they  can  give  no  ac¬ 
count.  But  as  long  as  they  are  fatisfied,  that  the  fyflem 
of  divine  government  is  founded  on  mercy,  no  prefent 
occurrences  are  3ble  to  deflroy  their  peace.  For  he  who 
fpared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  them ,  how 
shall  he  not  with  him  freely  give  them  all  things  ?  If  their 
nature  is  frail,  divine  afiftance  is  promifed  to  flrengthen 
it.  If  their  virtue  is  imperfect,  a  difpenfation  is  opened, 
which  gives  them  the  hope  of  pardon.  If  their  external 
circum fiances  be  in  any  refpecl  unfavourable,  it  is  be- 
caule  a  higher  interefl  is  confulted.  Jll things,  they  are 
a  III  red,  shall  work  together  for  their  good.  On  their  prof- 
perity  relfs  the  blelhng  ;  on  their  advertity,  theianfli- 
fying  fpirit  of  the  Almighty.  Old  age  may  advance, 
and  life  decay  ;  but  beyond  thofe  boundaries  of  nature, 
faith  opens  the  profped  of  their  lading  felicity.  With¬ 
out  anxietv,  they  pals  through  the  different  periods  of 
their  prefent  exigence,  becauie  they  know  it  to  be  no 
more  than  an  in trodu&ioh  to  immortality.  | 

As  fuch  a  fituation  of  things  without,  lays  a  folsd 
foundation  for  joy;  fo  the  ditpofition,  whicn  religion 
forms  within,  promotes  the  reliih  of  it.  It  is  indeed 
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from  within,  that  the  chief  fources  of  enjoyment  or 
trouble  rife.  The  minds  of  bad  men  are  always  difor- 
derly  ;  and  hence  their  lives  are  fo  generally  uneafy. 
In  vain  they  take  the  timbrel  and  the  harp ,  and  endeavour 
‘to  rejoice  at  the  found  of  the  organ.  Spleen  and  difguit 
purfue  them  through  all  the  haunts  of  amufement.  Pride 
and  ill  humour  torment  them.  Opprelfed  with  di Con¬ 
tent,  their  fpirits  flag:  and  their  worn-out  plealures 
afford  them  entertainment  no  more.  But  religion  fub- 
dues  thole  malignant  paflions,  w  hich  are  the  troubles 
of  human  repofe  ;  which  either  overcafl  the  mind  with 
the  gloom  of  peevifhnefs,  or  difquiet  it  by  the  violence 
of  agitation,  it  infufes,  in  their  room,  thole  mild  and 
gentle  diipofitions,  w  hofe  natural  effe#  is  to  ffnooth  the 
tenor  of  the  foul.  Benevolence  and  candour,  mode¬ 
ration  and  temperance,  wherever  they  reign,  produce 
cheerfulnefs  and  ferenity.  The  confcioufnefs  of  integri¬ 
ty  gives  eafe  and  freedom  to  the  mind.  It  enables  good 
men  to  extra#  from  every  obje#,  the  whole  fatisfaflion 
which  it  is  capable  of  yielding  ;  and  adds  the  flavour  of 
innocence  to  all  their  external  pleafures. 

In  the  fecond  place,  as  religion  naturally  infpires 
joy;  fo,  what  it  infpires,  it  commands  us  to  cherilh. 
As  a  neceflary  proof  of  our  fincerity,  it  requires 
cheerfulnefs  in  the  performance  of  cur  duty  ;  becaufe 
if  this  be  wanting,  our  religion  difeovers  itfelf  not  to 

be  genuine  in  principle,  and  in  practice  it  cannot  be 
liable. 

Religious  obedience,  deftitute  of  joy,  is  not  genuine 
m  its  principle.  For,  did  either  faith  or  hope,  die  love 
of  Cod,  or  the  love  of  goodnefs,  rule  the  heart,  they 
could  not  fail  to  produce  fatisfadion  in  piety  and  virtue. 
All  thole  caufesof  joy  which  I  have  mentioned,  would 
then  operate  ;  and  their  native  effect  on  the  mind  would 
follow.  The  profpects,  which  religion  opens,  would 
gladden,  and  the  affections  which  it  infpires,  would  footh 
the  heart.  We  ferve,  with  pleafure,  the  benefador 
whom  we  love.  We  rejoice  in  every  ftndy  and  purfuk. 
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to  which  we  are  fincerely  attached.  If  we  ferve  not  God 
with  pleafure,  it  is  becaufe  we  know  him  not,  or  love 
him  not.  If  we  rejoice  not  in  virtue,  it  is  becaufe  our 
affection  is  alienated  from  it,  and  our  inclinations  are 
depraved.  We  give  too  evident  proof,  that  either  we 
believe  not  the  principles  of  religion,  or  that  we  feel 
not  their  power.  Exclude  joy  from  religion,  and  you 
leave  no  other  motives  to  it,  except  compulfion  and 
Interelf.  But  are  thefe  fuitable  grounds,  on  which  to 
rell  the  whole  of  our  obedience  to  the  Supreme  Being  ? 
My  (on,  give  me  thy  heart,  is  the  call  of  God.  Surely  if 
there  be  no  pleafure  in  fulfilling  his  commands,  the 
heart  is  not  given  him  ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  the  multitude 
of  faenfees  and  burnt  offerings  is  brought  to  his  altar  in 
vain. 

As  religion,  defiitute  of  joy,  is  imperfefl  initsprin- 
cipie  ;  fo,  in  practice,  it  mult  be  unitable,  in  vain  you 
endeavour  to  fix  any  man  to  the  regular  performance 
of  that,  in  which  he  finds  no  pleafure.  Bind  him  ever 
fo  fall  by  in  ter  eft  or  fear,  he  will  contrive  forne  method 
of  eluding  the  obligation.  Ingenuity  is  never  fo  fertile 
of  evafions,  as  where  pleafure  is  all  on  the  one  fide, 
•md  mere  precept  on  the  other.  He  may  Itudy  to  fave 
appearances.  He  may  difiemble  and  con  lira  in  himfelf. 
But  his  heart  revolts  in  fecret :  and  the  weight  of  in¬ 
clination  will,  in  the  end,  draw  the  practice  after  it. 
Jt  perfeverance  is  not  to  be  expefied,  Bill  lels  can  zeal 
be  looked  for  from  him,  who,  in  his  religious  duties, 
trembles  without  rejoicing.  Every  attempt  towards  vii% 
ftne  which  he  forms  will  be  feeble  and  aukward.  He 
applies  to  it  as  a  talk  ;  he  dreads  the  talk  mailer;  but 
he  will  labour  no  more  than  necefiity  enjoins.  1  o  efcape 
from  punifhment,  is  his  foie  aim.  He  bargains  for  im¬ 
munity,  by  every  duty  which  he  performs  ;  and  all  be¬ 
yond,  he  elteems  fuperflucus  toil.  Such  religion  as  this, 
can  neither  purify  the  heart,  nor  prepare  lor  heavenly 
hiifs.  It  is  the  refuge  of  an  abjetf:  mind.  It  may  fenn 
jjie  ritual  of  the  monk,  or  prelcribe  the  penance  of  the 
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isolator;  but  has  no  concern  with  the  homage  of  him, 
who  worships  the  Father  in  fpirit  and  in  truth .  H  is  cha¬ 
racter  is,  tha  t  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  his  flrength* .  It  at¬ 
taches  his  heart  to  religion.  It  infpires  his  zea  1.  It  flip- 
ports  his  conflan  cy  ;  and  accelerates  his  progrels. 

There  is  no  man  but  has  Ionic  objeCt  to  which  he 
cleaves  for  enjoyment;  lomewhat  that  flatters  him  with 
difl  int  hope,  or  affords  him  prelent  pleafure.  Joy  is  the 
end  towards  which  all  rational  beings  tend,  for  the 
fake  of  it,  they  live;  it  refembles  the  air  they  breathe, 
which  is  neceffary.  for  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  all 
the  vital  functions.  But  as  the  breathing  of  infeCted  air 
proves  fatal  to. life;  in  the  fame  manner,  joy,  drawn 
from  a  corrupted  fource,  is  deftruftive,  both  of  virtue 
and  true  happinefs.  W  hen  you  have  no  plealure  in  good- 
nefs,  you  may,  with  certainty,  conclude  the  reafon  to 
be,  that  your  pleafure  is  all  derived  from  an  oppoflte 
quarter.  You  have  exhaufted  your  affection  upon  the 
world.  You  have  drunk  too  much  of  itspoifoned  waters, 
to  have  any  relifh  for  a  pure  fpring.  . 

Eitimate  therefore,  the  genuinenefs  of  your  reli¬ 
gious  principles — eitimate  the  degree  of  your  .{lability, 
in  religious  practice — by  the  degree  of  your  fatisfaCtioa 
in  piety  and  virtue.  Be  aiTured,  that  where  your  trea- 
fure  is,  there  will  your  delight  be  alfo.  The  worldly 
man  rejoices  in  his  poiTeflions  ;  the  voluptuous  in  his 
plealures;  the  facial  in  his  friends  and  companions. 
The  truly  good,  man  rejoices  in  doing  jujlly,  loving  mer¬ 
cy  and  walking  humbly  with  the  lord  his  Cod.  fie  is  hap¬ 
py,  when  employed  in  the  regular  difcharge  of  the 
great  duties  of- life.  Spontaneous  they  flow  from  the 
affections  of  a  pure  heart.  Not  only  from  the  keeping 
of  the  divine  commandments  he  experts,  but  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  them,  he  enjoys  a  great  reward.  Accordingly,, 
in  the  fentiments  of  holy  men  recorded  in  fcripture, 
we  find  tins  fpirit  every  where  prevalent.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  was  ;  Thy  Jlatutes  have  1  taken  as  mine  inker i-  . 

*  Neh.  viii.  10, 
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tage  for  ever  :  for  they  are  the  rejoicing  of  my  heart* 
They  are  my  fongs  in  the  hoife  of  my  pilgrimage.  They 
are  fleeter  than  honey,  and  the  honey -combi  Whom  have 
J  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  And  there  is  none  upon  earth  that 
1  defire  befides  thee.  They  did  not  receive  the  fpirit  of 
bondage,  but  the  Jpirit  of  adoption .  They  were  filed  with 
peace  and  joy  in  believing.  They  rejoiced  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God.  As  Toon  as  the  ^Ethiopian  eunuch  receiv¬ 
ed  from  Philip  the  light  of  the  gofpel,  that  light  revi¬ 
ved  and  cheered  his  heart.  A  new  fun  feemed  to  arife 
—a  new  glory  to  fhine  around  him.  Every  obje<ff 
brightened;  and  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing' *.  Alter 
the  lame  manner  fnould  every  good  man  proceed  in  his 
journey  through  life,  with  a  ferene  and  cheerful  fpi¬ 
rit.  Conffernation  and  dejection  let  him  leave  to  the 
(laves  of  guilt,  who  have  every  thing  to  dread,  both 
from  this  world  and  the  next.  If  he  appear  before 
others  with  a  difpiri  ted  afpect,  he  diflionours  religion  ; 
and  affords  ground  for  fufpicion,  that  he  is  either  igno¬ 
rant  of  its  nature,  or  a  Granger  to  its  power. 

Thus  I  have  fnewn  joy  to  be  effential  to  religion. 
It  is  the  fpirit  which  it  infpires,and  which  it  requires, 
in  goodmen.  But  in  our  prefent  (tale,  the  bell  prin¬ 
ciples  may  be  carried  to  a  dangerous  excefs  ;  and  joy, 
like  other  things,  has  its  clue  limits.  To  ferve  God 
with  un mixed  delight,  belongs  to  more  advanced  (pi - 
rits,  in  a  happier  world.  In  this  region  of  imperfe&ion, 
iom’e  infuhons  from  a  different  cup,  mull  of  neceflity 

tinffure  our  joy .  Let  us  then, 

II.  Turn  to  the  other  tide  of  the  argument,  and 
confider  the  reafons  which  render  it  proper,  that  when 
we  rejoice,  we  ihoulcl  rejoice  with  trembling.^ 

In  the  firft  place,  becaufe  of  the  objeds  of  religion, 
which  afford  ground  for  joy,  tend  to  infpire,  at  the 
fame  time,  reverence  and  fear.  We  lerve  a  benefac- 
tor,  it  is  true-  in  whom  we  have  reafon  to.  delight— 
wiiofe  purpofes  are  gracious  --whole  law  is  the  plan 

?  Aft 5^  viii.  39. 
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our  happinefs.  But  this  Benefactor  is  the  King  eter¬ 
nal,  immortal  and  invijible ;  at  whole  prefence  the 
mountains  lhake,  and  nature  trembles.  Every  good  and 
every  perfect  gift  come  down  from  him.  But  the  hand 
which  confers  them,  we  cannot  fee.  Myderious  cbfcu- 
rityreds  upon  his  eftence.  He  dwelleth  in  the  fecret 
place  of  thunder  ;  and  clouds  and  darknefs  furround 
him.  lie  is  the  hearer  of  prayer  ;  but  we  lift  our  voice 
to  him  from  afar.  Into  his  immediate  prefence  no  ac- 
cefs  is  permitted.  Our  warmed  devotion  admits  no 
familiarity  with  him.  God  is  in  heaven ,  and  thou  upon 
earth  ;  therefore,  let  thy  words  be  few.  If  his  omnifci- 
ence  adminiders  comfort  in  our  fecret  didrefs,  it  like- 
wife  fills* with  awe  the  heart  that  is  confcious  of  guilt. 
For,  if  he  knows  our  frame ,  and  remembers  we  are  daft ; 
cur  iniquities,  alfo,  are  ever  before  him — our  fecret  J ins  r 
in  the  light  of  his  countenance. 

throughout  all  his  difpenfations,  greatnefs,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  gcodnefs,  drikes  our  view7  ;  and  wherever 
we  behold  the  Parent,  we  behold  the  Legiflator 
alio.  1  lie  deata  of  Chrid,  in  behalf  of  a  guilty  world 
is  the  chief  ground  of  religious  hope  and  joy.  But  it  is 
no  led .the  ground  of  reverence  ;  when,  in  this  hig-h 
tran faction,  we  contemplate  God,  as  at  once  drift  in 
juitice,  and  great  in  mercy.  1  the  Lord  keep  mercy  for 
tbtufanas  of  them  that  fear  me.  I  forgive  their  iniquity , 
tranfgrefon,  and  fin  ,  hut  1  will  by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty.  Vv  hen  we  open  the  book  of  the  law,  we  find 
pronnies  and  threatenings  mingled  in  the  fame  pane 
On  the  one  fide,  we  lee  heaven  dilplayed  in  all  its  foo- 
ry;  on  the  other,  hell  opening  its  terrors  In  (fort 
in  whatever  lght  we  view  religion,  it  appears  lolemn 
and  venerable.  It  is  a  temple  full  of  majedy,  to  which 
tne  worflnppers  may  approach  with  comfort,  in  the 
hope  ot  obtaining  grace,  end  finding  mercy  ;  but  where 
they  cannot  enter,  without  being' im],,,/ed  v.  ith  a " 
If  «  e  may  be  permitted  to  compare  lpirimal  with  na- 
•J1“l  talllSs>  rellg‘on  refembles  not  thefe  feenes  of  na- 
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lural  beauty,  where  every  object  fmiles.  It  cannot  be. 
likened  to  the  gay  landicape,  or  the  floweiy  field. 

It  refem  ales  more  the  au  nut  and  fublime  appearances 
ot  nature,  the  lofty  mountain,  the  expanded  ocean, 
and  the  ilarry  firmament,  at  the  fight  of  which,  the 
mind  is  at  once  overawed  and  delighted  ;  and,  from 
the  union  of  grandeur  with  oeauty,  derives  a  pleafing, 

but  a  ferious,  emotion.  r  . 

In  the  feco  id  place,  as  joy,  tempered  by  fear,  uits 
the  nature  of  religion,  fo  u  is  requisite  for  tae  proper 
regulation  of  the  conduct  of  man.  Let  his  joy  flow  f  rom 
the  oed  and  oureit  fource  ;  yet,  if  it  remain  long  un¬ 
mixed,  it  is  apt  to  become  dangerous  to  virtue.  As  wa. 
ters,  which  are  never  ftirred,  nor  troubled,  gather  a 
fedime.it,  which  putrifies  them  ;  fo  the  undiiturbed 
continuance  of  placid  fenfations  engenders  diiorders  m 
the  human  final.  It  is  widely  ordered,  in  our  prelent 
ftite,  that  joy  and  fear,  hope  and  grief,  ihould  act  alter¬ 
nately,  as  checks  and  balances  upon  each  other,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  an  excefs  in  any  of  them,  which  our 
nature  could  not  bear.  If  we  were  fubjed  to  no  alarms, 
of  danger,  the  wifelt  would  foon  become  improvident ; 
and  the  moil  humble,  prefumptuous.  Man  is  a  pilgrim 
on  earth.  Were  his  path  to  be  always  lmooth  and 
flowery,  he  would  be  tempted  to  relinquifh  his  guide, 
and  to  forget  the  purpofe  of  his  journey.  Caution  and 
fear  are  the  Oiield  of  happinefs.  Unguarded  joy  begets 
indolence  ;  indolence  produces  fecunty;  fecunty  leads 
to  raihnefs ;  and  raihnefs  ends  in  rum.  In  order  to 
rei0ice  long,  it  is  nsceffary  that  we  rejoice  with  trembling . 
Had  our  fir  ft  parents  obferved  this  rule,  man  nitgut 
have  been  Bill  in  paradife.  lie,  who  faith  in  his  heart, 
MV  mountain ft  amis ftrong;  I  shall  never  he_  move  a  ;  may 
b/  affured,  that  his  Hate  already  begins  to  to.tei. 
Religion,  therefore,  performs  a  kind  office,  in  giving 
us  the  admonition  of  the  text.  It  infpires  cheerfulnets 
in  cue  Service  of  God .  It  propoles  joy,  as  our  chief Tprmg 
of  action.  But  it  fupportsjoy,  by  guarding  it  With  feat 
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—not  fupprelling,  but  regulating  its  indulgence — re¬ 
quiring  us  to  rejoice,  like  perions  who  have  obtained 
a  treafure,  which,  through  want  of  vigilance,  they  are 
expofed  tolofe.  Dependent  beings  are  formed  forfub- 
million  ;  and  to  fubmit,  is  to  hand  in  awe.  Becaufe  the 
Lord reigneth,  let  the  earth  be  glad.  We  are  the  lub- 
jeds  of  God  ;  and  therefore  may  juftly  rejoice.  But 
hill  vve  are  fubjeds ;  and,  therefore,  trembling  muh 
rnixitfelf  with  our  joy. 

In  the  third  place,  the  unhable  condition  of  all 
human  things,  naturally  infpires  fear  in  the  midft  of 
joy.  The  fpirit,  to  which  religion  forms  us,  mult 
undoubtedly  correfpond  to  the  hate  in  which  we  are 
placed,  and  to  the  part  which  is  aftigned  us  to  ad. 
Now,  the  firft  view,  under  which  our  prefen t  hate 
appears,  is  that  of  fallen  creatures,  who  are  undergo¬ 
ing,  in  this  world,  probation  and  trial  for  their  re¬ 
covery;  and  are  commanded  to  work  out  their  f alva- 
tion  with  fear  and  trembling .  1  his  view  of  our  condi¬ 
tion  infers  not  habitual  dejedion  of  mind.  It  requires 
not  melancholy  abhradion  from  the  affairs,  or  total 
contempt  of  the  am ufements  of  life.  But  it  infpires 
humility.  It  enforces  dependence  on  Divine  aid  ;  and 
calls  forth  the  voice  of  fuppiication  to  heaven.  In  a 
fitua tion  fo  critical,  and  where  interehs  lb  important 
are  at  hake,  every  reafonable  perfon  muh  confefs, 
that  ferioulhefs  ought  to  temper  rejoicing. 

Were  there  in  human  life  any  fixed  point  of  liability 
and  reft,  attainable  by  man — could  we,  at  any  one  mo¬ 
ment,  allure  ourfelves,  that  there  remained  no  latent 
fource  of  danger,  either  to  our  temporal,  or  our  fpi- 
ritual  hate — then  I  admit,  we  might  lay  trembling 
afide,  and  rejoice  in  full  fecurity.  But  alas!  no  fuch 
fafe  ft  a  tion,  no  fuch  moment  of  confidence,  is  allowed 
to  man  during  his  warfare  on  earth.  VictfGtaudes  of 
good  and  evil,  of  trials  and  conlolations,  fillup  his  life, 
llie  beft  intentioned  are  fometimes  betrayed  into 
crimes;  the  moft  prudent,  overwhelmed  with  misfor. 
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times.  The  world  is  like  a  wheel  incelTantly  revolving, 
on  which  human  things  alternately  rife  and  fall.  What 
is  pah  of  our  life,  has  been  a  chequered  fcene.  On  its 
remaining  periods,  uncertainty  and  darknefs  reft.  Fu¬ 
turity  is  an  unknown  region,  into  which  no  man  can 
look  forward  without  awe,  becaufe  he  cannot  tell  what 
forms  of  danger  or  trial  may  meet  him  there.  This  we 
know  well,  that  in  every  period  of  our  life,  the  path 
of  happinels  (hall  be  found  fteep  and  arduous ;  but 
fwift  and  eafy  the  defcent  to  ruin.  What,  with  much 
exertion  of  care  and  vigilance,  we  had  built  up,  one 
unwary  action  may,  in  an  evil  hour,  overthrow.  The 
props  of  human  confidence  are,  in  general  infecure. 
The  fphere  of  human  pleafures  is  narrow.  While  we 
form  fchemes  for  ftrengthening  the  one,  and  for  en¬ 
larging  the  other,  death,  mean  while,  advances.  Life, 
with  a  fwift,  though  infenfible  courfe,  glides  away ; 
and,  like  a  river  which  undermines  its  banks,  gradual¬ 
ly  impairs  our  ftate.  Year  after  year  fteals  fomething 
from  us ;  till  the  decaying  fabric  totter  of  itfelf,  and 
crumble  at  length  into  dull.  So  that,  whether  we 
conftder  life  or  death,  time  or  eternity,  all  things  ap¬ 
pear  to  concur  in  giving  to  man  the  admonition  of  the 
text,  rejoice  with  trembling . 

I  have  now  fhown,  in  what  refpe<fts  religion  both 
promotes  joy,  and  infpires  ferioufnefs.  It  places  us  in 
the  moft  favourable  fituation,  which  human  life  affords, 
for  joy :  and  it  gives  us  every  aftiftance,  for  relifhing 
that  joy.  It  renders  it  our  duty  to  cultivate  the  fatis- 
fa&ion  which  it  yields.  It  demands  a  cheerful  fpirit,  in 
order  toafcertain  the  lincerity  of  our  principles,  and 
to  confirm  us  in  good  practice.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
joy  which  it  infpires,  is  tempered  with  fear,  by  the 
genius  of  religion  itfelf — by  the  danger  to  which  un¬ 
guarded  joy  would  expofe  us — and  by  the  impropriety 
of  indulging  it,  in  a  fituation  fo  mixed  as  the  prefent. 
The  trembling  which  is  here  enjoined,  is  not  to  be  un- 
derftood  as  fignifying  a  puiiUanimous  deje&don.  Jtim-v 
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ports  no  more  than  that  caution  and  fobriety,  which 
prudence  dictates,  as  belonging  to  our  Hate.  By  con¬ 
necting  fuch  trembling  with  our  joy,  religion  means 
to  recommend  to  us,  a  cheerful,  but  a  compofed,  fpirit, 
equally  remote  from  the  humiliating  deprelhon  of  fear, 
and  the  exulting  levity  of  joy.  Always  to  rejoice,  is  to 
be  a  fool.  Always  to  tremble,  is  to  be  a  Have.  It  is  a 
mod efb  cheerful nefs,  a  chaftened  joy,  a  manly  feriouf- 
nefs,  which  becomes  the  fervantof  God. 

But  is  this,  it  may  perhaps  be  laid,  the  whole 
amount  of  that  boaded  fatisfa&ion  which  religion  be¬ 
llows  ?  Is  this  all  the  compenfation  which  it  makes,  for 
thofe  facrifices  it  exadts  ?  Are  not  the  terms,  which 
vice  holds  out,  far  more  enticing,  when  it  permits  us 
to  gratify  every  defire  ;  and,  in  return  lor  our  fur- 
mounting  the  dimerous  fcruples  of  confcience,  pro- 
mil  es  us  a  life  of  gaiety,  fellivity,  and  unrc drained 
joy?  Such  promifes,  vice  may  indeed  make  ;  but  how 
far  it  fulfils  them,  we  may  lafely  refer  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  greated  fenfualid,  w  hen  he  has  dnilh- 
ed  his  career,  and  looks  back  on  what  he  has  enjoyed. 
Aik  him,  whether  he  would  recommend  to  his  children 
and  his  friends,  to  hold  the  fame  courfe — arid  whether* 
with  his  dying  breath,  he  dare  allure  them,  that  the 
gratifications  of  licentioufnefs  afford  the  greated  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life?  Whatever  hopes  vice  may  at  the  begin- 
ninginfpire,  yet  after  the  trial  is  made,  it  has  keen  al¬ 
ways  found,  that  criminal  pleafures  are  the  bane  of 
hi  ppm  efs,  the  poilon,  not  the  cordial,  of  our  prefent 
Hate.  1  hey  are  pleafures  compenfated  by  an  infinite 
overbalance  of  pain;  moments  of  delight,  fucceeded 
by  years  of  regret ;  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  inju- 
3 ed  i eputation,  broken  health,  and  ruined  peace. 
Even  abdra&ing  from  their  pernicious  cdnlequences, 
they^  are,  for  mod  part,  in  t hem fe Ivey  treacherous 
pleafures — un found  and  dillurbed  in  the  moments  of 
enjoyment.  Jn  the  midft  of  fuch  laughter ,  the  heart  is 
fonovjfui .  Often  is  the  finile  of  gaiety  aiTumed,  while 
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the  heart  akcs  within  :  And  though  folly  may  laugh, 
guilt  will  fling.  Correcting  this  pernicious  phrenzy  of 
plea fu re,  and  reducing  it  to  a  more  fober  and  regula¬ 
ted  date,  religion  is  in  truth,  no  other  than  wifdom, 
introducing  peace  and  order  into  the  life  of  man. 

While  religion  condemns  fuch  pleafures  as  are  im¬ 
moral,  it  is  chargeable  with  no  improper  aufterity, 
in  relped  to  thole  which  are  of  an  innocent  kind. 
Think  not,  that  by  the  cautious  difcipline  which  it 
prefcribes,  it  excludes  you  from  ali  gay  enjoyment  of 
life.  Within  the  compals  of  that  fedate  lpirit,  to 
which  it  forms  you,  all  that  is  innocently  pleafing  will 
be  found  to  lie.  It  is  a  midake  to  imagine,  that  in  con- 
ftant  effufions  of  giddy  mirth,  or  in  that  flutter  of 
fpirits  which  is  excited  by  a  round  of  diverlions,  the 
chief  enjoyment  of  our  ffate  confiffs.  Were  this  the 
cafe,  the  vain  and  the  frivolous  would  be  on  better 
terms  for  happinefs,  than  the  wife,  the  great,  and  the 
good.  To  arrange  the  plans  of  amufement,  ortopre- 
iide  in  the  haunts  op  jollity,  would  be  more  defirable, 
than  to  exert  the  highed  efforts  of  mental  powers  for 
the  benefit  of  nations.  A  confequence  fo  abfurd,  is 
fufficient  to  explode  the  principle  from  which  it  flows. 
To  the  amufements  and  leffer  joys  of  the  world,  reli¬ 
gion  affigns  their  proper  place.  It  admits  of  them,  as 
relaxations  from  care,  as  instruments  of  promoting 
the  union  of  men,  and  of  enlivening  their  focial  inter- 
courfe.  But  though,  as  long  as  they  are  kept  within 
due  bounds,  it  does  not  cenfure  nor  condemn  them  ; 
neither  does  it  propofe  them,  as  rewards  to  the  virtu¬ 
ous,  or  as  the  principal  objedls  of  their  purfuit.  io 
fuch,  it  points  out  nobler  ends  of  adlion.  1  heir  felicity 
it  engages  them  to  leek,  in  the  difcharge  of  an  ufeiul, 
an  upright,  and  honourable  part  in  life ;  and,  as  the 
habitual  tenor  of  their  mind,  it  promotes  cheerful- 

nefs,  and  difcourages  levity. 

Between  thefe  two  there  is  a  wide  diftinthon  ;  and 
the  mind,  which  is  mod  open  to  levity,  is  frequently 
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a  ft  ranger  to  cheerfulnefs.  It  has  been  remarked,  that 
tranfports  of  intemperate  mirth,  are  often  no  n:ore 
than  fialhes  from  the  dark  cloud  ;  and  that  in  proper- 
tion  to  the  violence  of  the  effulgence,  is  the  fucceecL 
ing  gloom.  Levity  may  be  the  forced  prod  often  or 
folly  or  vice ;  cheerfulnefs  is  the  natural  offspring  or 
wifdom  and  virtue  only.  The  one  is  an  occalional 
agitation  *,  the  other  a  permanent  habit.  1  he  one 
degrades  the  character  ;  the  other  is  perfedly  cons¬ 
ent  with  the  dignity  of  reafon,  and  the  heady  and 
.manly  fpirit  of  religion.  To  aim  at  a  conftant  fuccef- 
fion  of  hio-h  and  vivid  fenfations  of  pleafure,  is  an  idea 
of  happitiefs  altogether  chimerical.  Calm  and  tempe¬ 
rate  enjoyment,  is  the  utmoif  that  is  allotted  to  man. 
Beyond  this,  we  ftruggle  in  vain  to  raife  our  (late  ; 
and,  in  fa  &,  deprefs  our  joys,  by  endeavouring  to 
heighten  them.  Inftead  of  thofe  fallacious  hopes  of 
perpetual  fedivity,  with  which  the  world  would  al¬ 
lure  us,  religion  confers  upon  us  a  cheerful  tranquil¬ 
lity.  Inhead  of  dazzling  us  with  meteors  of  joy,  which 
fparkle  and  expire,  it  (beds  around  us  a  calm  and 
heady  light.  By  mixing  trembling  with  our  joy,  it 
renders  that  joy  more  iolid,  more  equal,  and  more 
lading. 

In  this  fpirit,  then,  let  us  ferve  Cod,  and  hold  our 
courfe  through  life.  Let  us  approach  to  the  Divine 
Being,  as  to  a  fovereign  of  whom  we  (land  in  awe, 
and  to  a  father  in  w  hom  we  trull.  In  our  condud, 
let  us  be  cautious  and  humble,  as  thofe  who  have 
ground  to  ie  tr — well  pleafed  and  cheerful,  as  thofe 
w  ho  have  caule  to  rejoice.  Let  us  lhow  the  world, 
that  a  religious  temper  is  a  temper,  fedate,  not  fad  \ 
that  a  religious  behaviour  is  a  behaviour  regulated, 
not  ftiff  and  formal.  1  bus  we  (hall  ufe  the  world ,  as 
not  ahujing  it  ;  we  lb. all  pafs  through  its  various  chan¬ 
ges,  with  the  lead  difoompofure  ;  and  we  frail  vindi¬ 
cate  religion,  from  the  reproaches  of  thole  who  would 
attribute  to  it,  either  enthufiadic  joys,  or  flavifh  ter- 
Vol.  I,  T 
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rors.  We  /hall  fhow,  that  it  is  a  rational  rule  of  life, 
worthy  of  the  perfe&ion  of  God,  and  fuited  to  the 
nature  and  (fate  of  man* 
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'jind  let  us  not  he  weary  in  well-doing  ;  for  in  due  feafou 
we  /ball  reap ,  if  we  jaint  not . 

DISCONTENT  is  the  moff  general  of  all  the 
evils  which  trouble  the  life  of  man.  It  is  a  dif* 
eaie,  which  every  where  finds  materials  to  feed  itfelf ; 
for  if  real  diUreffes  be  wanting,  it  fubftitutes  fuch  as 
are  imaginary  in  their  place.  It  converts  even  the  good 
things  of  the  world,  when  they  have  been  long  en¬ 
joyed,  into  occafions  of  difguit.  In  the  mid  (I  o-f\ pros¬ 
perity,  it  difpofes  us  to  complain  ;  and  renders  tran¬ 
quillity  tirefome,  only  becaufe  it  is  uniform.  T  here  is 
no  wonder,  that  this  fpirit  of  reftleffnefs  and  dilTaris- 
fa&ion,  which  corrupts  every  terreflrial  enjoyment, 
ihould  have  fbsnetimes  penetrated  into  the  region  of 
virtue.  Good  men  are  not  without  their  frailties  :  and 
the  perverfenefs,  incident  to  human  nature,  too  readi¬ 
ly  leads  us,  who  become  weary  of  all  other  things,  to 
he  weary ,  aifo,  in  well-doing , 

Let  me  put  a  cafe,  which,  perhaps,  will  be  found 
not  unfrequent  in  ordinary  life.  Suppofe  a  perlon 
after  much  commerce  with  the  worhj,  to  be  convinced 
of  its  vanity,  lie  has  feen  its  mo  ft  flattering  hopes  to 
foe  fallacious.  He  has  felt  its  molt  boailed  pieafures  to 
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be  unfatisfadlory.  He  refolves,  therefore,  to  place  his 
happinefsin  virtue — and,  difregarding  all  temptations, 
from  interelt,  to  adhere  to  what  is  right  and  honour¬ 
able  in  condud.  He  cultivates  acquaintance  with  reli¬ 
gion.  He  performs,  with  ferioufnels,  the  offices  of 
devotion.  He  lays  down  to  himfelf,  a  rational  and 
ufeful  plan  of  life  ;  and,  with  fatisfadion,  holds  on  for 
a  while  in  this  reformed  courfe.  But,  by  degrees,  dil«. 
couragements  arife.  The  peace,  which  he  hoped  to 
enjoy,  is  interrupted,  either  by  his  own  frailties,  or 
by  the  vices  of  others.  Paflions,  which  had  not  been 
thoroughly  fubdued,  druggie  for  their  accudomed 
gratification.  The  pleafure,  which  he  expeded  to  find 
in  devotion,  fometimes  fails  him  ;  and  the  injuflice  of 
the  world  often  fours  and  frets  him.  Friends  prove 
ungrateful  ;  enemies  mifreprefent,  rivals  fnpplanc 
him  :  and  part,  at  leaf!,  of  the  mortifications  which 
he  fuffiers,  he  begins  to  afcribe  to  virtue.  Is  this  all 
the  reward  of  my  ferving  God,  and  renouncing  the 
pleafures  of  fin  ?  Verily ,  in  vain  I  have  clean] ed  my 
bearty  and  wafted  my  hands  in  innocency.  Behold ,  the 
ungodly  profper  in  the  world ,  and  have  more  than  heart 
can  wift  ;  while ,  all  the  day  long ,  I  am  plagued  and 
chaftened  every  morning.  To  fuch  perfons  as  thefe, 
and  to  all,  who  are  in  hazard  of  being  infeded  with 
their  fpirit,  I  now  addrefs  myfelf.  In  reply  to  their 
complaints,  I  purpofe  to  fliow,  that  in  no  date  they 
can  choofe  on  earth,  by  no  plan  of  condud  they  can 
form,  it  is  poffiible  for  them  to  efcape  uneafinefs,  and 
dilappointment  ;  that  in  a  life  of  virtue,  they  will  fuf- 
fer  lefs  uneafinefs,  and  fewer  disappointments,  than 
in.  a  courfe  of  vice  ;  they  will  poffiels  much  higher  re- 
fources  and  advantages ;  and  they  will  be  allured  of 
complete  reward  at  the  end.  From  thefe  conddera- 
tions,  I  hope  to  make  it  appear,  that  there  is  no  fuffici- 
ent  reafon  for  our  being  weary  in  well-doing ,  and 
that,  taking  human  life  upon  the  whole,  virtue  is  far 
the  mod  eligible  portion  of  man. 
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I.  Uneafinefs  and  difappointment  are  infeparable, 
in  fome  degree,  from  every  Gate  on  earth.  Were  it 
in  the  power  of  the  world,  to  render  thofe  who  attach 
themfelves  to  it,  fatisfied  and  happy,  you  might  then, 
I  admit,  have  fome  title  to  complain,  if  you  found  your- 
felves  placed  upon  worfe  terms  in  the  fervice  of  God, 
13  ut  this  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  among  the 
multitudes  who  devote  themfelves  to  earthly  pJeafure, 
you  will  not  find  a  fingle  perfon  who  has  completely 
attained  his  aim.  Enquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
ingh  and  the  low,  of  the  gay  and  the  ferious,  ot  the 
men  of  bufinefs  and  the  men  of  pleafure,  and  you 
.  fhall  behold  them  all  occupied  in  fupplyingfome  want, 
er  in  removing  fome  diftrefs  No  man  is  pleafcd  with 
being  precifely  what  he  is.  Every  where  there  is  a 
void  ;  generally,  even  in  the  mofl  profperous  life, 
there  is  fome  corner  pofTelled  by  forrow.  He,  who  is 
engaged  in  buGnefs,  pines  for  leilure.  He,  who  en¬ 
joys  leilure,  languishes  for  want  of  employment.  In  a 
ling! e  Gate,  we  envy  the  comforts  of  a  family.  In  con¬ 
jugal  life,  we  are  chagrined  with  domeftic  cares.  In 
a  lafe  Gation,  we  regret  the  want  of  obje&s  for  enter- 
prife.  In  an  enterpriling  life,  we  lament  the  want  of 
fafety.  It  is  the  doom  of  man,  that  his  fky  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  be  free  from  all  clouds.  He  is  at  prelent,  in  an  ex¬ 
iled  and  fallen  Gate.  The  objects,  which  furround  him, 
are  beneath  his  native  dignity.  God  has  tinged  them 
all  with  vanity,  on  purpole  to  make  him  feel,  that  this 
is  not  his  reit  ;  that  here  he  is  not  in  his  proper 
place,  nor  arrived  ai  his  true  home. 

If,  therefore,  you  aim  at  a  condition  which  fhall  be 
exempted  from  every  difquiet,  you  purfue  a  phantom  ; 
you  eucreafe  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  liie,  by  en- 
gaging  in  a  chace  fo  fruitlels.  If  you  complain  of  vir¬ 
tue,  becaufe  there  is  incident  to  it  a  portion  ot  that  un¬ 
eafinefs  which  is  found  in  every  other  Gate,  your  com¬ 
plaint  is  moG  unreafonable.  You  claim  an  immunity 
from  evil,  w  hich  belongs  not  to  the  lot  of  man.  Re- 
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concile  yourfelves,  nien,  to  your  condition  ;  and,  in- 
ftead  of  looking  for  perfeft  happinefs  any  where  on 
earth,  gladly  embrace  that  ftate  which  contains  the 
feweft  forrows, 

II.  Though  no  condition  of  human  life  is  free  from 
uneafmefs,  I  contend,  that  the  uneafinefs  belonging  to' 
a  fin ful  courle,  is  far  greater  than  what  attends  a 
courfe  of  well-doing.  If  you  be  weary  of  the  labours 
of  virtue,  be  allured,  that  the  world,  whenever  you 
try  the  exchange,  will  lay  upon  you  a  much  heavier 
load.  It  is  the  outfide,  only,  of  a  licentious  life,  which 
is  gay  and  finding.  Within,  it  conceals  toil,  and  ti ou-. 
ble,  and  deadly  furrow.  For  vice  poifons  human  hap¬ 
pinefs  in  the  fpring,  by  introducing  diforder  into 
the  heart.  Thofe  pafiions,  which  it  1'eems  to  indulge, 
it  only  feeds  with  imperfect  gratifications  ;  and  there¬ 
by  ltrengrhens  them  for  preying,  in  the  end,  on  their 
unhappy  victims. 

It  is  a  great  tniftake,  to  imagine,  that  the  pain  of 
fdf-denial  is  confined  to  virtue.  He,  who  follows  the 
world,  as  much  as  he  who  follows  Chrift,  muft  take 
up  bis  crofs ;  and  to  him,  affuredly,  it  will  prove  a 
more  opprelFive  burthen.  Vice  allows  all  our  pafiions 
to  range  uncontrouled  ;  and  where  each  claims  to  be 
fuperior,  it  is  impoflible  to  gratify  all.  The  predomi¬ 
nant  delire  can  only  be  indulged  at  the  expence  of  its 
rival.  No  mortifications,  which  virtue  exacts,  are  more 
fevere  than  thofe,  which  ambition  impofes  upon  the 
love  of  eafe,  pride  upon  intereh,  and  covetoufnefs 
upon  vanity.  Self-denial  therefore  belongs,  in  com¬ 
mon,  to  vice  and  virtue;  but  with  this  remarkable 
difference,  that  the  pafiions,  which  virtue  requires  ns 
to  mortify,  it  tends  to  weaken  ;  whereas,  thofe  which 
vice  obliges  us  to  deny,  it,  at  the  fame  time,  ftrength- 
ens.  The  one  diminifhes  the  pain  of  felf-denial,  by  mo¬ 
derating  the  demand  of  pallion  ;  the  other  increafes  it, 
by  rendering  thofe  demands  imperious  and  violent. 
What  d litre  he s,  that  occur  in  the  calm  life  of  virtue, 
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can  be  compared  to  thofe  tortures,  which  remorfe  of 
conscience  inflicts  on  the  wicked— to  thofe  fevere  hu¬ 
miliations,  arifing  from  guilt  combined  with  misfor¬ 
tunes,  which  (ink  them  to  the  dud — to  thofe  violent 
agitations  of  (ha me  and  difappointment,  which  forne- 
times  drive  them  to  the  mod  fatal  extremities,  and 
make  them  abhor  their  exiftence  ?  How  often,  in  the 
midd  of  thofe  difadrous  fi tuations,  into  which  their 
crimes  have  brought  them,  have  they  cur  fed  the  feduc- 
tions  of  vice  ;  and,  w  ith  bitter  regret,  looked  back  to 
the  day  on  which  they  fird  forfook  the  path  of  inno¬ 
cence  ! 

But,  perhaps,  you  imagine,  -  that  to  fuch  miferies  as 
thefe,  great  criminals  only  are  expofed  ;  and  that,  by 
a  wary  and  cautious  management,  it  ispoffible  to  avoid 
them.  Take  vice  and  virtue,  then,  in  the  mod  general 
point  of  view.  Compare  God  and  the  world  as  two 
loaders,  the  one  or  other  of  whom  you  mud  obey  ;  and 
confider  fairly,  in  whofe  fervice  there  will  he  reafon 
for  your  being  weary  fooned,  and  repenting  mod  fre¬ 
quently.  The  world  is  both  a  hard  and  a  capricious 
mader.  To  fubmit  to  a  long  fervitude,  in  the  view  of 
a  recompense  from  w  hich  they  are  excluded  in  the  end, 
is  known  to  be  often  the  fate  of  thofe,  who  are  devoted 
to  the  world.  They  facrifice  their  prcfenteafe  to  their 
future  profpecus.  They  court  the  great,  and  flatter  the 
multitude.  They  proditute  their  confidence,  and  dif- 
honour  their  character  :  and,  after  all  their  efforts, 
how  uncertain  is  their  fuccefs !  Competitors  juftle,  and 
out  dr  ip  them.  The  more  artful  deceive,  the  more  vio¬ 
lent  overthrow  them.  Fair  profpeHs  once  fmiled  ;  but 
clouds  foon  gather;  the  fky  is  darkened;  the  feene 
changes  ;  and  that  fickle  world,  which*  a  moment  be¬ 
fore,  had  flattered,  the  next  moment  forgets  them. 

God  is  never  miftaken  in  the  character  of  His  fer- 
vants  ;  for  he  feeih  then  hearts  and  judgeth  according  to 
the  truth .  But  the  world  is  often  deceived  in  thofe  who 
court  its  favour  ;  and,  of  courfe,  is  nnjuft  in  the  dif- 
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tribution  of  its  rewards.  Flattery  gains  the  ear  of  pow¬ 
er.  Fraud  fupplants innocence  :  and  the  pretending  and 
aflir.ning  occupy  the  place  of  the  worthy  and  the  mo- 
deft.  In  vain  yon  claim  any  merit  with  the  world,  on 
account  of  your  good  intentions.  The  world  knows 
them  not;  regards  them  not.  It  judges  of  you,  folely 
by  your  actions — and  what  is  wrorle,  by  the  fuccefs  of 
vour  actions,  which  often  depends  not  on  yourlelves* 
But,  in  the  fight  of  the  Supreme  Being,  good  inten¬ 
tions  fupply  the  place  of  good  deeds,  which  you  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  performing.  T.  he  well-meant 
endeavours  of  the  poor  find  the  fame  acceptance  with 
him,  as  the  generous  actions  of  the  rich.  1  he  widow's 
mite  is,  in  his  eye,  a  coftly  offering  ;  and  even  he,  who 
giveth  to  a  difciple  a  cup  of  cold  water 9  when  he  can  give 
him  no  more,  goetb  not  without  his  reward. 

As  the  world  is  unjuft  in  its  judgments,^  fo  it  is  un¬ 
grateful  in  its  requitals.  Time  fpeedily  effaces  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  greateft  fervices;  and  when  we  can  repeat 
them  no  more,  we  are  neglected,  and  thrown  a  fide.  It 
was  the  laying  of  a  noted  great  man  of  the  world,  on 
the  fall  of  his  fortunes,  “  Had  I  ferved  God  as  faithful¬ 
ly  as  I  have  done  my  king,  he  would  not  have  caft  me 
off  in  my  old  age.”  Unfaithfulnefs  and  ingratitude  are 
unknown  to  God.  With  him  no  new  favourites  arife, 
to  ufurp  the  place,  or  to  bear  off'  the  rewards,  of  his 
ancient  fervants.  Even  to  your  old  age,  Jam  he  ;  and  even 
to  hoary  hairs ,  I  will  carry  you.  J  have  made ,  and  1  will 
bear  ;  even  1  will  carry ,  and  will  deliver  you  faith  the 
Lord  Almighty  * .  Since  then,  in  our  feveral  departments, 
we  mult  labour,  what  comparifon  is  there,  between  la¬ 
bouring  for  God,  and  for  the  world?  How  unjuft  are 
they,  who  become  weary  fo  much  fooner  in  the  ler- 
vice  of  God,  than  they  do  in  thatofthe  moftievere  and 
imperious  of  all  matters  I 

III.  The  refources  of  virtue  are  much  greater  than 
thofe  of  the  world — the  compenfations  which  it  makes 
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for  our  diftreffes,  far  more  valuable.  Perpetual  fuccefs 
belongs  neither  to  the  one,  nor  the  other.  But  under 
difappointments,  when  they  occur,  virtue  bears  us  up* 
the  world  allows  us  to  fink.  When  the  mind  of  a  good 
man  is  hurt  by  misfortunes,  religion  adminifters  the 
cordial,  and  infufes  the  balm.  Whereas  the  world  in¬ 
flicts  wounds,  and  then  leaves  them  to  fetter.  It  brings 
furrows,  but  it  provides  no  confolation.  Confolationls 
entirely  the  province  of  religion.  Suppofing  religion  to 
be  inferior  to  vice,  in  external  advantages,  it  mutt  be 
allowed  to  poflefs  internal  peace  in  a  much  higher  de¬ 
gree.  Tliis  is  fo  certain,  that  almoft  all  men,  at  fome 
period  or  other  of  their  life,  look  forward  to  it,  as  to 
a  dehrable  retreat.  When  the  ends  of  their  prefent  pur* 
fuit  lliall  be  accompli  (lied,  they  propofe  to  themfelves 
much  fatisfaclion,  in  an  honourable  difcharge  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  their  ftation,  amidft  thofe  moderate  paflionsand 
temperate  pkafures,  which  innocence  allows.  That, 
’which  ail  men  agree  in  holding  to  be  fee  end  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  purluit  which  they  follow,  may  be  fafely 
efteemed  to  be  the  ftrft  in  real  worth  ;  and  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  if  they  were  not  blinded  by  fome  pre¬ 
vailing  paTion,  they  would  difeern  and  adopt  it  as  luch. 

It  is  the  peculiar  eifed:  of  virtue,  to  make  a  man’s 
chief  happinefs  ariiefrom  himfelf  and  his  own  conduct. 
A  bad  man  is  wholly  the  creature  of  the  world.  He 
hangs  upon  its  favour,  lives  by  its  fmiles,  and  is  happy 
or  miferable,  in  proportion  to  his  fuccefs.  But  to  a  vir¬ 
tuous  man,  fuccets  in  worldly  undertakings  is  but  a  fe- 
condary  objetT  To  difeharge  his  own  part  with  integ¬ 
rity  and  honour,  is  his  chief  aim.  If  he  has  done  pro¬ 
perly  what  was  incumbent  on  him  to  do,  his  mind  is  at 
reft  ;  to  providence  he  leaves  the  event.  Mis  witnefs  is 
in  heaven,  and  his  record  is  on  high.  Satisfied  with  the 
approbation  of  God,  and  the  teftimony  of  a  good  con- 
fcience,  he  enjoys  himfelf,  and  defpifes  the  triumphs  of 
guilt.  In  proportion  as  fuch  manly  principles  rule  your 
heart,  you  will  become  independent  of  the  world  ;  and 
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will  forbear  complaining  of  its  d&ouragements.  It  is 
the  imperfection  of  your  virtue,  winch  occafions  y ’ 
be  -weary  in  -well-doing.  It  isbecau  e  your  ea  j 

divided  between  God  and  the  world,  that  you  aielo 
often  difeontented ;  partly  wifhing  to  d'fcharge  your 
dutv  and  partly  feeking  your  happinels  from  iomew  hat 
SCU  to  your  doty.  Study  to  be  otore  cot  - 
rate, 1C  in  principle,  and  more  uniform  in  practice,  and 

your  peace  will  be  more  unbroken.  o. 

Thouo-h  virtue  may  appear  at  hrft  light  to  con 
the  bounds  of  enjoyment,  you  will  find  »«m  reflexi¬ 
on,  that,  in  truth,  it  enlarges  them.  If  u  rdtra  ' 
the  excefs  of  fome  pleafures,  it  favours  .and  increafes 
others.  It  precludes  you  from  none,  but  fuch  as  aie 
either  fantaftic  and  imaginary,  or  pernicious  andde- 
ftruftive.  Whatever  is  truly  valuable  in  human  enjoy¬ 
ment,  it  allows  to  a  good  man,  no  lets  than  to  others. 
It  not  only  allows  him  fuch  pleafures,  but  heightens 
them,  by  that  grateful  relifli  which  a  good  ccnlcience 
gives  to  every  pleafure.  It  not  only  heightens  them, 
but  adds  to  them,  alfo,  the  peculiar  fa  refactions  which 
flow  from  virtuous  lentiments,  from  devout  aitections, 
and  religious  hopes.  On  how  much  vorle  terms  is  the 
{inner  placed,  in  the  midflof  his  boafted  gratifications. 
His  portion  is  confined  to  this  world.  His  good  things 
are  all  of  one  fort  only  ;  he  has  neither  knowledge, -nor 
reliih,  of  any  thing  beyond  them.  His  enjoyment,  therc* 
fore,  refts  on  a  much  narrower  balls,  than  that  of  the 
fervants  of  God.  Enlarge,  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  the 
circle  of  worldly  gratifications;  yet,  if  nothing  oi  the 
mind  and  the  heart,  nothing  of  a  refined  and  moral 
nature,  enter  into  that  circle,  and  vary  the  enjoyment, 
languor  and  wearinefs  loon  fucceed.  Among  w  hom  do 
you  hear  more  pcevifh  exprelfions  of  difeontent,  or 
more  frequent  complaints  of  low  fpirits,  than  among  the 
profeffed  votaries  of  worldly  pleafure  l 

Vice  and  virtue,  in  their  progrefs,  as  in  every  other 
refpect,  hold  an  oppofite  courle.  1  he  beginnings  of 
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vice  ai  e  enticing.  The  fir  ft  fleps  of  worldly  advance- 
jent,  are  nattering  and  plealing.  But  the  .continuance 

tli«UkCe  -S  •  ntS  enJoyment  and  flattens  delire.  Whereas 
eg  innings  of  virtue  are  laborious.  But,  by  perfe- 
vet  unce,  its  labours  diminifh,  and  its  pleafures  inereafe. 

s  it  i  ipens  into  confirmed  habit,  it  becomes  both 
mootj  „i  m  practice,  and  more  complete  in  its  reward. 

vvoi  ly  life,  the  termination  of  our  hopes  always 
meets  our  view.  We  fee  a  boundary  before  us,  beyond 
Wftlch  we  cannot  reach.  But  the  projects  of  virtue  are 
growing  and  endlefs.  The  righteous  / hall  hold  on  in  his 
way  ;  and  he  that  hath  clean  hands ,  fhall  'wax  Stronger 

°f  the  juft  is  as  the  fhining  light , 
that  fhineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per  feci  day .  This 
brings  me  to  confider, 

r  n^*  ^  ,a^llrec^  dope,  which  good  men  enjoy,  of 
2  ^  icward  at  laft.  1  have  endeavoured,  by  feveral 
con  m  erations,  to  correct  your  impatience  under  the 
prelent  difcouragements  of  virtue.  I  have  fhown  many 
nigh  advantages,  which  it  already  pofieiTes.  But  now, 
aying  all  thefe  afide — fuppofing  virtue  to  have  brought 
you  no  advantage,  but  to  have  only  engaged  you  in 
perpetual  druggies  with  an  evil  world — the  text  fug¬ 
s'31*5  what  is  luihcient  to  anfvver  every  objection,  and  to 
file  nee  every  complaint  ;  in  due  feafon  you  ) hall  reap,  if 
you  faint  not .  It  is  not  a  loole  encouragement,  or  a  du¬ 
bious  hope,  which  is  held  forth  to  us.  A  dired:  and  ex- 
plicit  declaration  is  made  by  the  fpirit  of  God,  that  piety 
and  virtue,  how  difcouraged  foever,  or  oppreffed,  they 
may  be  for  a  while,  fhall  not  he  fruflrated  of  their  re- 
ward  ;  hut  that  in  due  feafon ,  when  the  period  which 
is  fixed  by  the  divine  decree  fhall  come,  all,  who  have 
not  been  weary  in  well-doing,  though  they  may  have 
fown  in  tears ,  shall  reap  in  joy .  As  this  great  principle 
of  faith  is  fo  effential  to  our  prefent  argument,  and  is 
indeed  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  it  will  be  proper 
that  we  now  take  a  view  of  the  grounds  on  which  it 
reits.  By  fixing  our  attention,  both  on  the  proofs  which 
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reafon  fuggefts,  and  on  the  difcoveries  which  revelation 
has  made,  of  a  Hate  of  future  retribution,  we  (hall  take 
an  effectual  method  of  confirming  our  adherence  to  re¬ 
ligion,  and  of  baffling  thofe  temptations  which  might 
lead  us  to  be  weary  in  well-doing . 

The  firtf:  and  mod:  obvious  prefumption,  which  rea¬ 
fon  affords  in  behalf  of  future  rewards  to  the  righteous, 
arifes  from  the  imperfect  diftribution  of  good  and 
evil  in  our  prefent  Hate.  Notwithflan ding,  what  I  have 
advanced,  concerning  the  pleafures  and  advantages  of 
virtue,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  happinefs  of  good 
men  is  often  left  incomplete.  The  vicious  pofTefs  ad¬ 
vantages,  to  which  they  have  no  right ;  while  the  con- 
fcientious  fuffer  for  the  lake  of  virtue,  and  groan  un¬ 
der  diHrefies,  which  they  have  not  merited  from  the 
world.  Indeed,  were  the  distribution  of  good  and 
evil,  in  this  life  altogether  promifcuous — could  it  be 
faid,  with  truth,  that  the  moral  condition  of  men  had 
no  influence  whatever  upon  their  happinefs  or  mifery 
—I  admit,  that  from  fvich  a  Hate  of  things,  no  pre- 
fumption  would  arile  of  any  future  retribution  being 
intended.  They  who  delight  to  aggravate  the  miferies 
of  life,  and  the  diHrefies  of  virtue,  do  no  fervice  to 
the  argument  in  behalf  of  providence.  For,  if  total 
diford er  be  found  to  prevail  now,  fufpicions  may,  too 
juflly,  arife,  of  its  prevailing  forever.  If  he,  who  rules 
the  univerfe,  entirely  negl eels  virtue  here,  theproba- 
bility  muH  be  finall,  of  bis  rewarding  it  hereafter. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  true  Hate  of  the  faft. 
What  human  life  prefents  to  the  view  of  an  impartial 
obferver,  is  by  no  means  a  feene  of  entire  confuflon  ; 
but  a  Hate  of  order,  begun  and  carried  on  a  certain 
length.  Virtue  is  fo  far  from  being  negle&ed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  world,  that  from  ^any  evident  marks 
it  appears  to  he  a  chief  objeH  of  his  care.  In  the  con* 
Hi  tut  ion  of  human  nature,  a  foundation  is  laid,  for 
comfort  to  the  righteous,  and  for  eternal  punifhment 
to  the  wjeked.  Throughout  the  courfe  of  divine  go- 
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vernment,  tendencies  towards  the  happinefs  of  the 
one,  and  the  nailery  of  the  other,  coriilantly  appear. 
They  are  fo  confpicuous,  as  not  to  have  efcaped  the 
notice  of  the  rudeit  nations.  Over  the  whole  earth, 
they  have  dilfufed  the  belief,  that  providence  is  pro¬ 
pitious  to  virtue,  and  averfe  to  guilt.  Yet  thefe  ten¬ 
dencies  are,  fometimes,  difappointed  of  their  effeCt ; 
and  that,  which  Providence  vilibly  favours,  is  left,  at 
prefent,  without  an  adequate  reward. 

From  fuch  an  imperfect  dihribution  of  happinefs, 
what  are  we  to  conclude,  but  that  this  fyhem  is  the 
beginning,  not  the  whole  of  things;  the  opening 
only  of  a  more  extenlive  plan,  whofe  confummation 
reaches  into  a  future  world  ?  If  God  has  already  fet 
his  throne  for  judgment — if  he  has  vilibly  begun  to  re¬ 
ward  and  to  puniih,  in  feme  degree  on  earth,  he  can¬ 
not  mean  to  leave  the  exercife  of  government  incom¬ 
plete.  Having  laid  a  foundation  of  a  great  and  noble 
ftruCture,  he  will  in  due  time  rear  it  up  to  perfection. 
The  unfinilhed  parts  of  the  fabric  evidently  fhow,  that 
a  future  building  is  intended.  All  his  other  works  are 
con itr ucted  according  to  the  molt  full  and  exact  pro¬ 
portion.  In  the  natural  world,  nothing  is  deficient, 
nothing  redundant.  It  is  in  the  moral  world,  only, 
that  we  di (cover  irregularity  and  defect.  It  falls  fhort 
of  that  order  anil  perfection  which  appear  in  the  reft 
of  the  creation.  It  exhibits  not,  in  its  prefent  hate, 
the  fame  features  of  complete  wifdom,  juftice,  or 
goodnefs.  But  can  we  believe,  that,  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Supreme  Being,  thofe  apparent  dis¬ 
orders  fhall  not  be  rectified  at  the  LaU  ?  Or,  that  from 
his  conduct,  towards  his  rational  creatures,  the  chief 
of  his  works,  the  foie  objection  againft  his  perfection 
fhall  be  allowed  to  rife,  and  lhall  continue  unremoved 
forever  ? 

On  the  fuppofition  of  future  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments,  a  fatisfying  account  can  be  given,  of  all  the 
-diforders  which  at  prefent  take  place  on  earth.  Chnf* 
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fianity  explains  their  origin,  and  traces  them  to  their 
iflue.  Man,  fallen  from  his  primaeval  felicity,  is  now 
undergoing  probation  and  discipline  for  his  final  (fate. 
Divine  juftice  remains,  for  a  leafon,  concealed  *  and 
allows  men  to  a6l  their  parts  with  freedom  on  this 
theatre,  that  their  characters  may  be  formed  and  af- 
certained.  Amidft  difcouragements  and  afflictions,  the 
righteous  give  proof  of  their  fidelity,  and  acquire  the 
habits  of  virtue.  But,  if  you  fuppole  the  events  of 
this  life  to  have  no  reference  to  another,  the  whole* 
date  of  man  becomes  not  only  inexplicable,  but  con¬ 
tradictory  and  inconfident.  The  powers  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  animals  are  perfectly  fuited  to  their  ftation.  They 
know  nothing  higher  than  their  prefent  condition.  In 
.gratifying  their  appetites,  they  fulfil  their  deft iny,  and 
pafs  away.  Man,  alone,  comes  forth  to  acl  a  part, 
which  carries  no  meaning,  and  tends  to  no  end.  En¬ 
dowed  with  capacities,  which  extend  far  beyond  his 
prefent  fphere — fitted  by  his  rational  nature,  for  run¬ 
ning  the  race  of  immortality — he  is  flopped  fhort  in 
the  very  entrance  of  his  courfe.  He  fquanders  his  ac¬ 
tivity  on  purfuits,  which  he  difcerns  to  be  vain.  He 
languifhes  for  knowledge,  which  is  placed  beyond  his 
reach.  He  thirds  after  a  happinefs,  which  he  is  doom¬ 
ed  never  to  enjoy.  He  fees,  and  laments  the  difafters 
of  his  date ;  and  yet,  upon  this  luppofition,  can  find 
nothing  to  remedy  them.  Has  the  eternal  God  any 
pleafure  in  {porting  himfelf  with  fuch  a  fcene  of  mi- 
fiery  and  folly,  as  this  life,  if  it  had  no  connexion  with 
another,  mud  exhibit  to  his  eye  ?  Did  he  call  into  ex¬ 
igence  this  magnificent  univcrfe,  adorn  it  w  ith  fio 
much  beauty  and  fplendor,  and  fiurround  it  with  thofe 
glorious  luminaries  which  we  behold  in  the  heavens, 
only  that  fome  generations  of  mortal  men  might  arife 
to  behold  thefie  wonders,  and  then  difiappear  forever? 
How  unfuitable,  in  this  cafe,  were  the  habitation  to 
the  wretched  inhabitant  !  How  inconddent  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  jhis  being,  and  the  mighty  preparation 
Vol.I.  V 
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of  his  powers  and  faculties,  with  his  defpicable  endf 
How  contradidory,  in  fine,  were  every  thing  which 
concerns  the  (fate  of  man,  to  the  wifdom  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  his  Maker  ! 

throughout  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations,  the 
perluafion  of  a  future  life  has  prevailed.  It  fprungnot 
from  the  refinements  of  fcience,  or  the  fpeculations  of 
philofophy — but  from  a  deeper  and  ftronger  root,  the 
natural  fentiments  of  the  human  heart.  Hence  it  is' 
common  to  the  philofopher  and  the  favsge  ;  and  is 
found  in  the  moft  barbarous,  as  well  as  in  the  moft 
civilized  regions.  Even  the  belief  of  the  being  of  a 
God,  is  not  more  general  on  the  earth,  than  the  be¬ 
lief  of  immortality.  Dark,  indeed,  and  confided,  were 
the  notions  which  men  entertained  concerning  a  future 
Hate.  \  et  flill,  in  that  Hate,  they  looked  for  retribu¬ 
tion,  both  to  the  good  and  the  bad ;  and  in  the  per- 
fedion  offuch  pleafures,  as  they  knew  bed  and  valued 
mod  highly,  they  placed  the  rewards  of  the  virtuous. 
So  universal  a  confent  feems  plainly  to  indicate  an 
criginal  determination  given  to  the  foul  by  its  Creator. 
It  (hows  this  great  truth  to  be  native  and  congenial  to 
man. 

When  we  look  into  our  own  breads,  we  find  various 
anticipations  and  prefages  of  future  exidence.  Mod  of  our 
great  and  high  pallions  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
life.  The  ambitious  and  the  felf-denied,  the  great,  the 
good, and  the  w  icked,  all  take  intered,  in  w  hat  is  tc  hap¬ 
pen  after  they  fhall  have  left  the  earth.  Thatpadon  for 
fame,  which  infpires  fo  much  of  the  adivity  of  man¬ 
kind,  plainly  is  animated  by  the  perfuafion,  that  con* 
feioufnefs  is  to  furvive  the  diffolution  of  the  body. 
The  virtuous  are  fupported  by  the  hope,  th  e  guilty 
tormented  with  the  dread,  of  what  is  to  take  place 
after  death.  As  death  approaches,  the  bores  of  the 
cue,  and  the  fears  of  the  other,  are  found  to  redou¬ 
ble.  The  foul,  when  hiding  hence,  feems  more  clear¬ 
ly  .to  difeern  its  future  abode.  AH  the  operations  of 
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confcience,  proceed  upon  the  belief  of  immortality. 
Tine  whole  moral  conduct  of  men  refers  to  it.  All  It* 
gillators  have  fuppofe  d  it.  All  religions  are  built  upon 
it.  It  is  fo  ellential  to  the  order  of  lociety,  that  wers 
it  erafed,  human  laws  would  prove  ineffectual  reflruinu. 
from  evil,  and  a  deluge  of  crimes  and  miferies  would 
overflow  the  earth.  To  fuppofe  this  univerlal  and 
powerful  belief  to  be  without  foundation  in  truth,  is 
to  fuppofe,  that  a  principle  of  delufion  was  interwoven? 
with  the  nature  of  man  ;  is  to  luppofe,  that  1ms  Cre* 
ator  was  reduced  to  the  neccffiry  of  imprelfing  his 
heart  with  a  falfehood,  in  order  to  niake  him  anfwer 
the  purpofes  of  his  being.. 

But  though  thefe  arguments  be  drong,  yet  all  argu* 
ments  are  liable  toobjeTion.  Perhaps  this  general  belief, 
of  which  I  have  fpoken,  has  been  owing  to  inclination 
and  delire,  more  than  to  evidence.  Perhaps,  in  our 
reafonings  on  this  fubjeft'  from  the  diving  perfections, 
we  flatter  ourfelyes  with  being  of  more  tonfequence, 
than  we  truly  are,,  in  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe. 
Hence  the  great  importance  of  a  difcovery  proceeding 
from  God  himfelf,  which  gives  full  authority  to  all 
that  reafonhad  luggefled,  and  places  this  capital  truth 
beyond  the  reach  of  fufpicion  or  diflrufl. 

The  method,  which  chriftianity  has  taken,  to  con¬ 
vey  to  us  the  evidence  of  a  future  (late,  highly  de¬ 
fences  our  attention.  Had  the  gofpel  been  addrefled, 
like  a  fyftem  of  philofophy,  lblely  to  the  underftandinp- 
of  men— -had  it  aimed  only  at  enlightening  the  ltudi^ 
ous  and  reflefting,  it  would  have  confined  itfelf  to 
abftracl  truth;  it  would  have  fimply  informed  us,  that 
the  righteous  are  hereafter  to  be  rewarded,  and  flu¬ 
tters  to  be  punifhed.  Such  a  declaration,  as  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  text,  would  have  been  fufficient ■:  Be  nit 
weary  in  well-doing ,  for  in  due feafon you  fall  reap,*)/ 
you  faint  mt.  But  the  gofpel  has  not  flopped,  at  bare¬ 
ly  announcing  life  and  immortality  to  mankind.  It 
was  calculated  for  popular  edification.  It  was  intended 
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to  be  the  religion  not  merely  of  the  few,  whofe  un¬ 
derstanding  was  to  be  informed  ;  but  cif  the  many, 
-alio,  whole  imagination  was  to  be  imprefled,  and 
whofe  paifions  w'ere  to  be  awakened,  in  order  to  give 
the  truth  its  dug  influence  over  them.  Upon  this  ac¬ 
count  it  not  only  reveals  the  certainty  of  a  future  flare, 
but,  in  the  per  ion  of  the  great  Fonnder  of  our  reli¬ 
gion,  exhibits  a  feries  of  facts  relating  to  it  ;  by 
means  of  which,  our  fenfes,  our  imagination,  and 
paflions,  all  become  interested  in  this  great  objecU 
The  rdurredion  of  Chrifl  from  the  grave  was  de¬ 
signed  to  be  a  lenGble  evidence.,  that  death  infers  not 
a  final  extindion  of  the  living  principle.  He  rofe,  in 
order  to  Shew,  that,  in  our  name,  he  had  conquered 
death,  and  was  become  the  f.rjl -fruits  of  them  that  fleep . 
Nor  did  he  only  rife  from  the  grave,  but,  byalcend. 
lug  to  heaven  in  a  vifible  form,  before  many  witneSTes, 
gave  an  ocular  fpecimen  of  the  transition  from  this 
world  into  the  region  of  the  blefTed.  T  he  employ¬ 
ments,  which  now  occupy  him  there,  are  fully  de¬ 
clared.  As  our  fore-runner,  he  hath  entered  within  the 
Vfiil.  He  appears  in  the  prefence  oj  God  for  us.  He 
maketh perpetual  inter  ceff ion  for, his  people.  1  go ,  faith  he, 
to  my  Father ,  and  your  Father ,  to  my  God ,  and  your 
God.  Jn  my  Father7 s  houfe  are  many  manjions.  Jge  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you.  I  will  come  again  and  receive 
you  to  rnyfelf  that  where  1  am ,  there  ye  may  be  alfo. 
The  circumstances  of  his  coming  again,  are  diftindly 
foretold.  The  founding  of  the  laft  trumpet,  the  re- 
furredion  of  the  dead,  the  appearance  of  the  Judge, 
and  the  Solemnity  with  which  he  (hall  diferiminate  the 
crood  from  the  bad,  are  all  deferibed.  The  very  words, 
in  which  he  Shall  pronounce  the  final  fentence,  are 
recited  in  our  hearing  :  Come ,  ye  bleffed  of  my  Father  / 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  ytu  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  Then  Shall  the  holy  and  the  juft  be 
caught  up  in  the  clouds ,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air .  I  hey 
Shall  enter  with  him  into  the  city  of  the  living  God.  They 
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lb  all  poflefs  the  new  earth  and  new  heavens,  when  cut 
dwelleth  right  eoufnefs.  God  [hall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes .  They  Jhall  behold  his  face  in  right eoufnefs, 
and  be  fatisfied  with  his  likenefs  forever .  By  recording 
fuch  a  train  of  ffriking  circumftances  and  fa&s,  the 
gofpel  familiarizes  us  in  fome  meafure  with  a  future 
{fate.  By  accommodating  this  great  difcovery,  in  fo 
ufeful  a  manner,  to  the  conceptions  of  men,  it  fur-  * 
nilbes  a  flrong  intrinsic  evidence  of  its  divine  origin. 

Thus,  upon  the  whole,  whether  you  confult  your 
reafon,  or  liflen  to  the  difcoveries  of  revelation,  you 
behold :Our  argument  confirmed — you  behold  a  life  of 
piety  and  virtue  ifluing  in  immortal  felicity.  G:  what 
worldly  purfuit  can  it>be  pronounced,  that  its  reward 
is  certain  ?  Look  every  where  around  you,  and  you  - 
fhall  fee,  that  the  race  is  far  from  being  always  to  the 
fwift ,  or  the  battle  to  the  ftrongn  The  molt  diligent,  the 
moil  wife,  the  moft  accomplifhed,  may,  after  all  their 
labours,  be  difappointed  in  ihe  end;  and  be  left  to 
fuffer  the  regret,  of  having  /pent  their  Jhength  for 
nought  But  for  the  righteous  is  laid  up  the  crown  of  life. 
Their  final  happinefs  is  prepared  in  the  eternal  plan  of 
providence,,  and  . fecured  by  the  labours  and  lufferinga  % 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  world. ' 

Ceafe  then,  from  your  unjuft  complaints againft  vy*»  - 
tue  and  religion.  Leave  difcontent  and  peevifhnefs,  to 
worldly  men.  In  no  period  of  diftrefs,  in  no  moment 
of  difappointment,'  allow  ■  yourfelves  to  fufpect,  that 
piety  and  integrity  are  frui-tlefs.  In  every  if  ate  of  be- 
ing,  they  lead  to  happinefs.  If  you  enjoy  not  at  pre- 
fent  their  full  rewards,  it  is  becaufe  the  feafon  of  rc~ 
compence  is  not  yet  come.  For,  indue  feafon  you  shall 
reap.  There  is  a  time  which  is  proper  for  reward  ; 
and  there  is  a  period  which  belongs  to  trial.  How  long 
the  one  fhould  lafl,  and  when  the  other  fhould  arrive^ 
belongs  not  to  you  to  determine.  It  is  fixed  by  the 
wife,^  though  unknown,  decree  of  the  Almighty.  But, 
be  aflured;  that  He  that  cometh }  shall  come]  end  will 
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rot  tarry.  He  (hall  come  hi  due feafon,  to  refiore  pef- 
fe£t  order  among  his  works;  to  bring  reft  to  the  wea¬ 
ry,  comfort  to  the  afhi&ed,  and  juft  retribution  to  all 
men.  Behold,  faith  the  faithful  and  true  witnefs,  I 
come  quickly,  and  my  reward  is  with  me .  To  him  that 
over cometh,  will  1  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is 
in  the.  midft  cf  the  paradife  of  God .  I  will  give  him  the 
morning  far.  I  will  make  him  a  pillar  in  my  temple .  He 
shall  bee  loathed  in  white  raiment ;  and  shall  fit  down  with 
me,  on  ray  throne*. 

SERMON  XVI. 

On  the  Importance  of  Order  in  Conduct. 


i  Corinth,  xiv.  40. 

Let  all  things  be  done — in  order 


ELIGIGN,  like  every  regular  and  well-connected 


fyltem,  is  compofed  of  a  variety  of  parts ;  each 
of  which  poflelfes  its  feparate  importance,  and  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  Some  graces  are 
eiTential  to  it ;  fuch  as  faith  and  repentance,  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour  ;  which,  for 
that  reafon,  muff  be  often  inculcated  on  men.  There 
are  other  difpofitions  and  habits,  which,  though  they 
hold  not  fo  high  a  rank,  yet  are  neceffary  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  fupport  cf  the  former ;  and  therefore, 
in  religious  exhortations,  thefe  alfo  juftly  claim  a  place. 
jOf  this  nature  is  that  regard  to  order,  method,  and 
regularity,  which  the  apoltle  enjoins  us  in  the  text  to 
r.arry  through  the  whole  of  life.  Whether  you  confider 

*  Rev,  xxii,  12 . — ii .  7,  28 — iii,  12.  5,  21, 
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it  as,  in  ilfelf,  a  moral  duty,  or  not,  yet  I  hope  foon 
to  convince  you,  that  it  is  effential  to  the  proper  dif- 
charge  of  almoli  all  duties,  and  merits,  upon  that  ac¬ 
count,  a  greater  degree  of  attention,  than  is  commonly 
paid  to  it,  in  a  religious  view. 

If  you  look  abroad  into  the  world,  you  may  be  fatis- 
fied,  at  the  firft  glance,  that  a  vicious  and  libertine  life 
is  always  a  life  of  confufion.  Thence  it  is  natural  to  in¬ 
fer,  that  order  is  friendly  to  religion.  As  the  neglcdt 
of  it  coincides  with  vice,  fo  the  prefervation  of  it  muff 
aHid  virtue.  By  the  appointment  of  providence,  it  is 
indifpenlibly  requisite  to  worldly  prolperity.  Thence 
arifes  a  preemption,  that  it  is  connected  alfowith  fpi- 
ritual  improvement.  When  you  behold  a  man’s  affairs, 
through  negligence  and  mifconduft,  involved  in  difor- 
der,  you  naturally  conclude  that  his  ruin  approaches. 
You  may  at  the  lame  time  juftty  fufpeft,  that  the  caufes, 
which  affedl  his  temporal  welfare,  operate  alfo  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  moral  interefts.  The  apoftle  teaches  us 
in  this  chapter,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  confufion* . 
He  is  a  lover  of  order  :  and  all  his  works  are  full  of 
order.  But  where  confufion  is,  there  is,  its  clofe  attend¬ 
ant,  every  evil  work  f .  In  the  fequel  of  this  difcourfe 
I  hi  all  point  out  fome  of  thofe  parts  of  conduct,  where¬ 
in  it  is  moft  material  to  virtue,  that  order  take  place  ; 
and  then  fhall  conclude  with  blowing  the  high  advan¬ 
tages  which  attend  it.  Allow  me  to  recommend  to  you 
order  in  the  conduft  of  your  affairs;  order  in  the  dif- 
trioudon  of  your  time ;  order  in  the  management  of 
your  fortune;  order  in  the  regulation  of  your  aniufe- 
ments ;  order  in  the  arrangement  of  your  focietv. 
Thus  let  all  things  he  done  in  order .  }  * 

I.  Maintain  order  in  the  conduft  of  your  worldly 
affairs.  Every  man,  in  every  ftation  of  life,  has  fome 
concerns,  private,  domeffic,  or  public,  which  require 
fuccebive  attention  ;  lie  is  placed  in  fome  fphere  of  ac¬ 
tive  duty.  Let  the  employments,  which  belong  to  that 

*  v  er*  S3*  f  James, 'iii,  16. 
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fphere,  be  To  arranged  that  each  may  keep  its  place; 
without  ju  filing  another ;  and  that  what  regards  the 
world  may  not  interfere  with  what  is  due  to.  God,  In 
proportion  to  the  multiplicity  of  affairs,  the  obfervance 
of  order  becomes  more  indifpenfible;  But  fcarcely  is 
there  any  train  of  life  fofimple  and  uniform  but  what 
will  fuffer  through  the  negleCt  of  it.  I  fpeaknot  now  of 
fuffering  in  point  of  worldly  intereft.  I  call  upon  ycir 
to  attend  to  higher  interefls  ;  to  remember  that  the  or¬ 
derly  conduct  of  your  temporal,  affairs  forms  a  great  part? 
of  your  duty  as  chriftians,- 

Many,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  perfuaded  of  this  truth. 
A  ffrong  propenfity  has,  in  every  age,  appeared  among* 
men,  to  fequeftrate  religion  from  the  commerce  of  the- 
world.  Seafons  of  retreat  and  devotion  they  are  willing* 
to  appropriate  to  God.  But  the  world  they  confider  as- 
their  own  province.  They  carry*  on  a  fort  of  feparate 
intereft  there.  Nay,  by  the  refpedl  which,  on  partial-' 
iar  occafions,  they  pay  to  religion,  they  too  often' 
imagine  that  they  have  acquired  the  liberty  of  aflingin  . 
worldly  matters  according  to  what  plan  they  choofe. 
How  entirely  do  fuch  perfons  miftake  the  ddign  of 
0  chrftianity  ! — In  this  world  you  were  placed  by  provi^ 
dence  as  on  the  great  field  of  trial.  By  themeceffities  of 
your  nature  you  are  called  forth  to  different  employ-  . 
ments.  By  many  ties  you.  are  connefled  with  human- 
fociety.  From  fuperiors  and  inferiors,  from  neighbours 
and  equals,  from  friends  and  enemies,  demands  arife, 
and  obligations  circulate  through  all  the  ranks  of  life. 
This  active  feene  was  contrived  by  the  wifdom  of  hea¬ 
ven,  on  purpofe  that  it  might  bring  into  exercife  all 
the  virtues  of  the  chriftian  character  ;  your  juftice,  can¬ 
dour,  and  veracity  in  dealing  with  one  another  ;  your 
fidelity  to  every  truft,  and  your  confcientious  difeharge 
of  every  office,  which  is  committed  to  you  ;  your  affecti¬ 
on  for  your  friends ;  your  forgivenefs  of  enemies;  your 
charity  to  the  diftreffed  ;  your  attention  to  the  inter- 
efts  of  your  family.  It  is  by  fulfilling  all  thefe  obligati- 
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curs,  in  proper  fucceifion,  that  you  (how  your  conyerfa - 
tion  to  he  fuch  as  hecometh  the  gof pel  of  Ghriji .  It  is  thuo 
you.  make  j your  light  fo  to  shine  before  men,  that  they  fray 
fee  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  father  which  is  in 
” heaven .  It  is  thus  you  are  rendered  meet  for  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  faints  in  light.  But  how  can  thole  various 
duties  be  difcharged  by  per  Ions  who  are  ever  in  that 
hurry  and  perplexity  which  diforder  creates  ?  Y ou  wifh, 
perhaps,  to  perform  what  your  character  and  itation 
require*  But  from  the  confulion,  in  which  you  have  al¬ 
lowed  yourfelves  to  be  involved,  you  hndit  to  have  be¬ 
come  impoflible.  What  was  negle&ed  to  be  done  in  its 
proper  place,  thrufts  itfelf  forward  at  an  inconvenient 
feafon.  A  multitude  of  affairs  crowd  upon  you  together. 
Different  obligations  difcradl  you  :  and  this  diffraction 
is  fometimes  the  caufe,  fometimes  the  pretence,  of  equal¬ 
ly  neglecting  them  all,  or,  at  lead.,  of  facrificing  the 
greater  to  the  leffer. 

Hence  arife  fo  many  inconfiftent  characters,  and  fuch 
frequent  inftances  of  partial  and  divided  goodnefs,  as 
we  find  in  the  world — appearances  of  generofity  with¬ 
out  juftice,  honour  without  truth,  probity  to  men  with¬ 
out  reverence  of  God.  He,  who  conducts  his  affairs  with 
method  and  regularity,  meets  every  duty  in  its  proper 
place,  and  afiigns  it  its  due  rank.  But  where  there  is 
no  order  in  conduct,  there  can  be  no  uniformity  in 
character.  The  natural  connexion  and  arrangement  of 
duties  are  loft.  If  virtue  appear  at  all,  it  will  be  only 
in  fits  and  harts.  The  authority  of  conference  may  oc- 
cafionally  operate,  when  our  fituation  affords  it  room 
for  exertion.  But  in  other  circumftances  of  equal  im¬ 
portance,  every  moral  fentiment  will  be  overpowered 
by  the  tumultuous  buftle  of  worldly  affairs.  Fretfulnefs 
of  temper,  too,  will  generally  charafterife  thofe  who 
are  negligent  of  order.  The  hurry,  in  which  they  live, 
and  the  embarraffments,  with  which  they  are  furround- 
ed,  keep  their  fpirits  in  perpetual  ferment.  Conflidling 
with  difficulties  which  they  are  unable  to  overcome, 
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•onlcious  of  their  own  mifconduft,  but  afhamed  to  con. 
■els  it  they  are  engaged  in  many  a  fecret  ftruggle 
and  the  uneatinefs,  which  they  fud'er  within,  recods  ir 
bad  humour  on  all  who  are  around  them.  Hence  the 
wretched  refources  to  which,  at  laid,  they  are  obligee 
to^ii),  in  order  to  cjuiet  their  cares.  In  delpair  of  being 
ab.e  to  unravel  what  they  have  fufFered  to  become  fo 
perplexed,  they  fometimes  fink  into  fupine  indolence, 
iornetimes  throw  thetnfelves  into  the  arms  of  intemper¬ 
ance  and  loofe  plea  lure  ;  by  either  of  which  they  agora- 
vate  their  guilt,  and  accelerate  their  ruin.  To  the'end 

that  order  may  be  maintained  in  your  affairs,  it  is  ne» 
ceilary, 

II.  That  you  attend  to  order  in  the  diftribution  of 
your  time.  Time  you  ought  to  confider  as  a  facred 
truft  committed  to  you  by  God,  of  which  you  are  now 
the  depositaries,^  and  are  to  render  account  at  the  laft. 
That  portion  of  it,  which  he  has  allotted  you,  is  in¬ 
tended  partly  for  the  concerns  of  this  world,  partly 
for  thofe  of  the  next.  Let  each  of  thefe  occupy,  in  the 
diflribution  of  your  time,  that  fpace  which  properly 
belongs  to  if.  Let  not  the  hours  of  hofpitality  and  plea- 
fare  interfere  with  the  difeharge  of  your  neceflary 
affairs :  and  let  not  what  you  call  neceflary  afFairs  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  time  which  is  due  to  devotion.  TV 
every  thing  there  is  a  feafon ,  and  a  time  for  every  pur ~ 
pfe  under  the  heaven *,  If  you  delay  till  to-morrow 
what  ought  to  be  done  to-day,  you  over-charge  the* 
morrow  with  a  burden  which  belongs  not  to  it.  Yon 
load  the  wheels  of  time,  and  prevent  it  from  carry  in  cr 
you  along  fmoothly.  He  who  every  morning  plans  the 
tran factions  of  the  day,  and  followsout  that  plan,  car-, 
ries  on  a  thread  which  will  guide  him  through  the 
labyrinth  of  the  mold  bufy  life.  The  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  time  is  like  a  ray  of  light  which  darts  itfelf 
through  all  his  affairs.  But  where  no  plan  is  laid,  where- 
the  difpofal  of  time  is  furrendered  merely  to  the  chance 
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of  incidents,  all  things  lie  huddled  together  in  one 
chaos,  which  admits  neither  of  diftribution  nor  review. 

The  firft  requiiite  for  introducing  order  into  the 
management  of  time,  is  to  be  impreffed  with  a  juft 
fenfe  of  its  value.  Confider  well  how  much  depends 
upon  it,  and  how  faft  it  flies  away.  T  he  bulk  of  men 
are  in  nothing  more  capricious  and  inconliflent  than 
in  their  appreciation  of  time.  When  they  think  of  it 
as  the  meafure  of  their  continuance  on  earth,  they 
highly  prize  it,  and  with  the  greateft  anxiety  feek  to 
lengthen  it  out.  But  when  they  view  it  in  feparate 
parcels,  they  appear  to  hold  it  in  contempt,  andfquan- 
der  it  with  inconfiderate  profuflon.  While  they  com¬ 
plain  that  life  isfhort,  they  are  often  wilhing  its  differ¬ 
ent  periods  at  an  end.  Covetous  of -every  other  pof- 
feffion,  of  time  only  they  are  prodigal.  They  allow 
every  idle  man  to  be  mafter  of  this  property,  and  make 
every  frivolous  occupation  welcome,  that  can  help 
them  to  confume  it.  Among  thofe  who  are  fo  carelels 
]>f  time,  it  is  not  to  be  expedled  that  order  fhould  be 
hferved  in  its  diflribution.  But,  by  this  fatal  negledl, 
low  many  materials  of  fevere  and  lafling  regret  are 
:hey  laying  up  in  ftore  for  themfelves  !  The  time, 
vhich  they  luffer  to  pafs  away  in  the  nffdft  of  confufion, 
litter  repentance  feeks  afterwards  in  vain  to  recal. 
What  was  omitted  to  be  done  at  its  proper  moment, 
infes  to  be  the  torment  of  fome  future  feafon.  Mari- 
iood  is  difgraced  by  the  cenfequences  of  negle&ed 
muth.  Old  age,  opprefTed  by  cares  that  belonged  to 
[former  period,  labours  under  a  burden  not  its  own. 
\t  the  dole  of  life,  the  dying  man  beholds  with  an- 
;uiih,  that  his  daycare  ffnilhing,  when  his  preparation 
or  eternity  is  hardly  commenced.  Such  are  the  effects 
f  a  diforderly  wafie  of  time,  through  not  attending 
o  its  value.  Every  thing  in  the  life  of  fuch  per  ions  is 
nfplaced.  Nothing  is  performed  aright,  from  not  bc^ 
ig  performed  in  due  feafon. 

J3ur  he  who  is  orderly  in  the  diflribution  of  his  time, 
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takes  the  proper  method  of  efcaping  thofe  manifol 
evils.  He  is  jultly  faid  co  redeem  the  time.  By  prope 
management,  he  prolongs  it.  He  lives  much  in  1ml 
fpace  ;  more  in  a  few  years  than  others  do  in  many 
He  can  live  to  God  and  his  own  foul,  and  at  the  fam 
time  attend  to  all  the  lawful  interefis  of  the  prefer 
world.  He  looks  back  on  the  paft,  and  provides  fc 
the  future.  He  catches  and  arrefis  the  hours  as  the 
fly.  They  are  marked- down  for  ufeful  purpofes,  an 
their  memory  remains.  Whereas  thofe  hours  fleet  b 
the  man  of  confufion  like  a  ihadow.  His  days  and  year 
are  either  blanks  of  which  he  has  no  remembrance,  o 
they  are  filled  up  with  fuch  a  confufed  and  irregula 
fucceilion  of  unfinifhed  trania&ions,  that  though  he  re 
members  he  has  been  bufy,  yet  he  can  give  no  accoun 
of  the  bufinefs  which  has  employed  him.  Of  him,  m or < 
than  of  others,  it  may  with  juilice  be  pronounced,  tha 
he  walketh  in  a  vain  shew  ;  he  is  dif quieted  in  vain. 

III.  Introduce  order  into  the  management  of  you 
fortune.  Whatever  it  be,  let  the  adminiftration  of  i 
proceed  with  method  and  economy.  From  time  t 
time,  examine  your  lituation  ;  and  proportion  your  ex 
penfe  to  your  growing  or  diminifhing  revenue.  Pro 
vide  what  is  neceflary,  before  you  indulge  in  whati 
fuperfluous.  Study  to  do  juflice  to  all  with  when 
you  deal,  before  you  afTeff  the  praife  of  liberality 
In  a  word,  fix  fuch  a  plan  of  living,  as  you  find  tha 
your  circumftances  will  fairly  admit,  and  adhere  to  i 
invariably,  againff  every  temptation  to  improper  ex 
cels. 

No  admonition  refpe&ing  morals  is  more  neceffarj 
than  this,  to  the  age  in  which  we  live — an  age  mani- 
feftly  diftinguilhed  by  a  propenfity  to  thoughtlefs  pro 
fufion;  wherein  all  the  different  ranks  of  men  are  ob 
ferved  to  prefs  with  forward  vanity  on  thofe  who  an 
above  them  to  vie  with* their  fuperiors  in  every  ibq<J< 
of  luxury  and  oftentation  ;  and  to  leek  no  farther  ar 
guinent  for  j unifying  extravagance,  than  the  faihioi 
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of  the  times,  and  the  fuppofed  neceflity  of  living  like 
others  around  them.  This  turn  of  mind  begets  con¬ 
tempt  for  fober  and  orderly  plans  of  life.  It  over¬ 
throws  all  regard  to  domeftic  concerns  and  duties.  It 
pufhesmen  on  to  hazardous  and  vifionary  fc hemes  of 
gain;  and  unfortunately  unites  the  two  extremes,  of 
grafping  with  rapacioufnefs,  and  of  iquandering  with 
profufion.  In  the  midft  of  fuch  diforder,  no  profpe- 
rity  can  be  of  long  continuance.  While  confufion 
grows  upon  men’s  affairs,  and  prodigality  at  the  fame 
time  wattes  their  fubftance,  poverty  makes  its  advan¬ 
ces  like  an  armed  man.  They  tremble  at  the  view  of 
the  approaching  evil ;  but  have  loft  the  force  of  mind 
to  make  provifion  againft  it.  Accuftomed  to  move  in  a 
round  of  fociety  and  pleafures  difproportioned  to  their 
condition,  they  are  unable  to  break  through  the  en¬ 
chantments  of  habit ;  and,  with  their  eyes  open,  fink 
into  the  gulph  which  is  before  them.  Poverty  enforces 
dependance ;  and  dependance  increales  corruption. 
Neceffity  firft  betrays  them  into  mean  compliances ; 
next,  impels  them  to  open  crimes;  and,  beginning 
with  oftentation  and  extravagance,  they  end  in  infamy 
and  guilt.  Such  are  the  confequences  of  negledling  or¬ 
der  in  our  worldly  circumftances.  Such  is  the  circle,  in 
which  the  profufe  and  the  diffolute  daily  run.  To  what 
caufe,  fo  much  as  to  the  want  of  order,  can  we  attri¬ 
bute  thofe  fcenes  of  diftrefs  which  fo  frequently  excite 
cur  pity  ;  families  that  once  were  flourifhing  reduced 
to  ruin  ;  and  the  melancholy  widow  and  neglected 
orphan  thrown  forth,  friendlefs,  upon  the  world  ? 
What  caufe  has  been  more  fruitful  in  engendering 
thofe  atrocious  crimes,  which  fill  fociety  with  difquiet 
and  terror — -in  training  the  gamefter  to  fraud,  the 
robber  to  violence,  and  the  arfaffm  to  blood  \ 

Be  allured,  then,  that  order,  frugality,  and  econo¬ 
my,  are  the  neceffary  fupports  of  every  perfonal  and 
private  virtue.  How  humble  foever  thefe  qualities  may 
appear  to  fome,  they  are,  neverthelefs.  the  bafts  on 
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which  liberty,  independence,  and  true  honour,  muft 
rile.  He,  who  has  the  fieadinefs  to  arrange  his  affairs 
with  method  and  regularity,  and  to  conduct  his  train 
of  life  agreeably  to  his  circumftances,  can  be  in  after 
of  hiinfelf  in  every  fituation  into  which  he  may  be 
thrown.  He  is  under  no  neceffity  to  flatter  or  to  lie, 
to  ffoop  to  what  is  mean,  or  to  commit  what  is  crimi¬ 
nal.  But  he,  who  wants  that  firmnefs  of  mind  which 
the  obfervance  of  order  requires,  is  held  in  bondage 
to  the  world  :  he  can  neither  a£t  his  part  with  courage 
as  a  man,  nor  with  fidelity  as  a  chrifUan.  From  the 
moment  you  have  allowed  yourfelves  to  pafs  the  line 
of  economy,  and  to  live  beyond  your  fortune,  you 
have  entered  on  the  path  of  danger.  Precipices  fur- 
round  you  on  all  Tides.  Every  ftep,  which  you  take, 
may  lead  to  mifchiefs,  that,  as  yet,  lie  hidden — and  to 
crimes. that  will  end  in  your  everlaffing  perdition. 

;IV.  Obferve  order  in  your  amufements  ;  that  is, 
allow  them  no  more  than  their  proper  place  ;  fludy 
to  keep  them  within  due  bounds  ;  mingle  them,  in  a 
temperate  fuceeffion,  with  ferious  duties,  and  thehigh- 
.  er  bulinefs  of  life.  Human  life  cannot  proceed  to  ad¬ 
vantage  without  fome  meafure  of  relaxation  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  We  require  relief  from  care.  We  are  not 
formed  for  a  perpetual  flretch  of  ferious  thought.  By 
toointenfe  and  continued  application,  our  feeble  pow¬ 
ers  would  foon  be  worn  oi^t.  At  the  fame  time,  from 
our  propenlity  to  eafe.and  pleafure,  amufement  proves, 
among  all  ranks  of  men,  the  mod  dangerous  foe  to 
order.  For  it  tends  inceflantly  to  ufurp  and  encroach, 
to  widen  its  territories,  to  thruft  itfelf  into  the  place 
of  more  important  concerns,  and  thereby  to  diflurb 
and  counteract  the  natural  courl'e  of  things.  One  fri¬ 
volous  amufement,  indulged  out  of  feafon,  will  often 
carry  perplexity  and  coillufion  through  a  long  fuccef- 
fion  of  affairs. 

Amufements,  therefore,  though  they  be  of  an  inno¬ 
cent  kind,  require  heady  government,  to  keep  them 
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within  a  due  and  limited  province.  But  fuch  as  are  oi 
an  irregular  and  vicious  nature,  are  nor  to  be  go\es  n 
ed,  but  to  be  baniflied  from  every  order  of  iociety. .  As 
foon  as  a  man  leeks  his  happineis  liom  ine  g..u..!ng 
table,  the  midnight  revel,  and  the  other  haunts  ui  li- 
centioulnefs,  confufion  f'eizes  upon  him  as  its  own. 
There  will  no  longer  be  order  in  his  family,  nor  or¬ 
der  in  his  affairs,  nor  order  in  his  time.  Tie  moll  im¬ 
portant  concerns  of  life  are  abandoned.  E'  en  the  or- 
der  of  nature  is  by  inch  perlons  inverted  ;  night  is 
changed  into  day,  and  day  into  night.  Chaiadtei,  .Ho¬ 
nour,  and  interefl  itfelf,  are  trampled  under  foot,  xou 
may  with  certainty  prognoflicate  the  ruin  of  thefe  men 
to  be  juft  at  hand.  Diiorder,  arifen  to  its  height,  has 
nearly  accomplifhed  its  work.  I  he  fpots  of  death  are 
upon  them.  Let  every  one,  who  would  efcape  the 
peftilential  contagion,  fly  with  hafle  from  their  com¬ 


pany. 

V.  Preferve  order  in  the  arrangement  of  ycur 
lociecy  ;  in«  not  vourl elves  in  a  perpetual 

and  promifeuous  crowd  :  feledt  with  prudence  and 
propriety  thofe  with  whom  you  choofeto  aiTcciate  :  let 
company  and  retreat  fucceed  each  other  at  meafured 
intervals.  There  can  be  no  order  in  his  life,  who  al¬ 
lots  not  a  due  fhare  of  his  time  to  retirement  and  re¬ 
flexion.  He  can  neither  prudently  arrange  his  tem¬ 
poral  affairs,  nor  properly  attend  to  his  fpirkual  inte- 
refts.  He  lives  not  to  himfeif,  but  to  the  world.  By 
continual  diiTipation,  he  is  rendered  giddy  and  thought- 
lefs.  He  unavoidably  contracts  from  the  world  that 
fpirit  of  dilbrder  and  confufion  which  is  fo  prevalent 
hi  it. 

It  is  not  a  fufficient  prefervative  againft  this  evil, 
that  the  circles  of  iociety,  in  which  you  are  engaged, 
are  not  of  a  libertine  and  vicious  kind.  If  they  with¬ 
draw  you  from  that  attention  to  yourfelves,  and  your 
domeftic  concerns,  which  becomes  a  good  man,  they 
are  fubverfive .  of  order,  and  inconfiltent  with  duty,. 
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a  iviti  tn  f lie Ij  as  is  corrupting  :  One  of  the  firfl  prin- 
i  iplcs  of  order  is,  to  learn  to  be  happy  at  home.  It  is 
ip  Jonieitic  retreat,  that  every  wife  and  virtuous  man 
un  Js  his  chief  jatisfaflion.  It  is  there  he  forms  the 
plans  which  regulate  his  public  conduft.  He,  who 
knows  not  how  to  enjoy  himfelf  when  alone,  can 
never  be  long  happy  abroad.  To  his  vacant  mind, 
company  may  a  Herd  a  temporary  relief  :  but,  when 
forced^to  return  to  himfelf,  he  will  be  fo  much  more 
oppreued  and  languid.  Whereas,  by  a  due  mixture  of 
public  and  private  life,  we  keep  free  from  the  fnares 
of  both,  and  enjoy  each  to  greater  advantage. 

When  we  review  thofe  different  parts  of  behaviour, 
to  which  I  have  (hewn  that  order  is  effential,  it  muff 
neceffarily  occur  to  you,  that  they  are  all  mutually 
connected,  and  hang  upon  each  other.  Throughout 
your  affairs,  your  time,  your  expenfe,  your  amufe- 
ment,  your  focietv.  the  -r  ui  muit  oe 

equally  carried,  if  you  expert  to  reap  any  of  its  happy 

fruits.  For  if  into  any  one  of  thofe  great  departments 
of  life,  you  fuller  diforder  to  enter,  it  will  fpread 
through  all  the  red.  In  vain,  for  indance,  you  pur- 
pofe  to  be  orderly  in  the  condud:  of  your  affairs,  if  you 
be  irregular  in  the  didribution  of  your  time.  In  vain 
you  attempt  to  regulate  your  expenfe,  if  into  your 
amufements,  or  your  fociety,  diforder  has  crept.  You 
have  admitted  a  principleof  confufion,  which  will  de¬ 
feat  all  your  plans;  and  perplex  and  entangle  what 
von  fought  to  arrange.  Uniformity  is,  above  all 
things,  neceflary  to  order.  If  you  defire  that  any 
thing  fiiould  proceed  according  to  method  and  rule, 
let  all  things ,  as  the  text  exhorts,  be  done  in  order . 

I  mud  alfo  admonifh  you,  that  in  fmall,  as  well  as  in 
great  affairs,  a  due  regard  to  order  isrequifite.  I  mean 
not,  that  you’ ought  to  look  on  thofe  minute  attentions, 
which  are  apt  to  occupy  frivolous  minds,  as  connected 


vVha:  is  innocent  in  itfelf,  degenerates  into  guilt 
being  carried  to  excels;  an  idle,  trifling  focietv  i 
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either  with  virtue  or  wifdoin.  But  I  exhort  you  to 
remember,  that  diforder,  like  other  immoralities,  fre¬ 
quently  takes  rife  from  inconfiderahle beginnings.- They 
who,  in  the  lefler  tranfactious  of  life,  are  totally  neg¬ 
ligent  of  rule,  will  be  in  hazard  of  extending  that  neg¬ 
ligence,  by  degrees,  to  fuch  affairs  and  duties  as  will 
render  them  criminal.  Remiffnefs  grows  on  all  who 
fludy  not  to  guard  againft  it ;  and  it  is  only  by  fre¬ 
quent  exercife,  that  the  habits  of  order  and  punctual i-  - 
ty  can  be  thoroughly  confirmed.  \, 

Trom  what  has  been  faid,  the  great  importance  of 
this  principle  to  moral  and  religious  conduct  muft  al¬ 
ready  be  evident.  Let  us,  however,  conclude,  with 
taking  a  fummary  view  of  the  advantages  which  at¬ 
tend  it. 

Firft,  the  obfervance  of  order  ferves  to  correct  that 
negligence,  which  makes  you  omit  fome  duties,  and 
that  hurry  and  precipitancy  which  makes  you  perform 
others  imperfectly.  Your  attention  is  thereby  clire&ed 
to  its  proper  obje&s.  You  follow  the  flraight  path, 
which  providence  has  pointed  out  to  man  ;  in  the  courfe 
of  which  all  the  different  bufmefs  of  life  prefents  itfelf 
regularly  to  him  on  every  fide.  God  and  man,  time 
and  eternity,  poffefs  their  proper  ffations,  arife  in  fuc-  - 
ceflion  to  his  view,  and  attraCl  his  care.  .Whereas  he,  , 
who  runs  on  in  a  diforderly  courfe, *  fpeedily  involves 
himfelf  in  a  labyrinth,  where:  he  is  furrounded  with 
intricacy  and  darknefs.  The  crooked  paths,  into  which 
he  ftrikes,  turn  him  afide  from  the  proper  line  of 
human  purfuit  ;  hide  from  his  fight  the  objeCls  which 
he  ought  chiefly  to  regard  ;  and  bring  others  under 
his  view,  which  ferve  no  purpofe  but  to.diftrad  and 
miflead.  him.  1. 

Next,  by  attending  to  order,  you  avoid  idlenefs,  , 
that  moil  fruitful  fource  of  crimes  and  evils.  Acting 
upon  a  plan,  meeting  every  thing  in  its  own  place,  you 
conflantly  find  innocent  and  ufeful  employment  for 
time.  You  are  never  at  a  lofs  how  to  difpofe  of  your 
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hours,  or  to  fill  up  life  agreeably.  In  the  courfe  of 
human  aftion,  there  are  two  extremes  equally  dan¬ 
gerous  to  virtue;  the  multiplicity  of  affhrs,  and  the 
»ota!  want  of  them.  The  man  of  order  (lands  in  the 
middle  between  thefe  two  extremes,  and  buffers  from 
neither.  He  is  occupied  but  not  oppreffed.  Whereas 
the  diforderly,  overloading  one  part  of  time,  and  leav¬ 
ing  another  vacant,  are  atone  period  overwhelmed 
with  buhnefs,  and  at  another,  either  idle  through  want 
of  employment,  or  indolent  through  perplexity.  Thofe 
ieafons  of  indolence  and  idlenefs,  which  recur  fo  often 
m  their  life,  are  their  moil  dangerous  moments.  The 
mind,  unhappy  in  its  iituation,  and  clinging  to  every 
object  which  can  occupy  or  amufe  it,  is  then  apteft  to 
throw  it lelf  into  the  arms  of  every  vice  and  every  folly* 

Farther,  by  the  prefervation  of  order,  you  check 
laconftancy  and  levity.  Fickle  by  nature  is  the  human 
heart.  It  is  fond  of  change  ;  and  perpetually  tends 
to  dart  a  fide  from  the  flraight  line  of  conducl.  Hence 
ariles  the  propriety  of  bringing  ourfelves  under  fub- 
iection  to  method  and  rule  ;  which,  though  at  firli  it 
may  prove  conflraining,  yet  by  degrees,  and  from  the 
experience  of  its  happy  effe&s,  becomes  natural  and 
agreeable.  It  redlifies  thofe  irregularities  of  temper 
and  manners,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  caprice ; 
and  which  are  diftinguifhing  characleriltics  of  a  dif¬ 
orderly  mind.  It  is  the  parent  of  fieadinefs  of  con- 
duff.  It  forms  confiffency  of  cha rafter.  It  is  the 
ground  of  all  the  confidence  we  repofe  in  one  another. 
For,  the  disorderly  we  know  not  where  to  find.  In 
]>im  only  can  we  place  any  trull,  who  is  uniform  and 
regular ;  who  lives  by  principle,  not  by  humour;  who 
afls  upon  a  plan,  and  not  by  defultory  motions. 

The  advantages  of  order,  hitherto  mentioned,  be¬ 
long  to.  reftitude  of  conduct.  Coniider,  alib,  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  to  your  fdf-enjoyrnent  and  felicity.  Order 
is  the  fource  of  peace  :  and  peace  is  the  highefl  of  all 
temporal  bleflings.  Order  is  indeed  the  only  region  nx 
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which  tranquillity  dwells.  The  very  mention  ofconfufi- 
on  imports  aifturbance  and  vexation.  Is  it  poffible  for 
that  man  to  be  happy,  who  cannot  look  into  the  {fate 
of  his  affairs,  or  the  tenor  of  his  conduft,  without  dif- 
cerning  all  to  be  embroiled;  who  is  either  in  the  midft 
of  remorfe,  for  what  he  has  negle&ed  to  do,  or  in  the 
midd  of  hurry  to  overtake  what  he  finds,  too  late,  was 
neceffary  to  have  been  done  ?  Such  as  live  according  to 
order,  may  be  compared  to  the  celeflial  bodies  which 
move  in  regular  courfes,  and  by  ftated  laws  ;  whofe 
influence  is  beneficent;  whofe  operations  are  quiet  and 
tranquil.  The  diforderly  refemble  thofe  tumultuous  ele¬ 
ments  on  earth,  which,  by  fudden  and  violent  irrupti¬ 
ons,  difturb  the  courfe  of  nature.  By  miftnanagement 
of  affairs,  by  excefs  in  expenle,  by  irregularity  in  the 
indulgence  of  company  and  amufement,  they  are  per¬ 
petually  creating  moleftation  both  to  themfielves  and 
others.  They  depart  from  the  road  to  feek  pleafure  ; 
and  inflead  of  it,  they  every  where  raife  up  forrows. 
Being  always  found  out  of  their  proper  place,  they  of 
courfe  interfere  and  jar  with  others.  The  diforders, 
which  they  raife,  never  fail  to  fpread  beyond  their  own 
line,  and  to  involve  many  in  confuflon  and  diflrefs  ; 
whence  they  neceffarily  become  the  authors  of  tumult 
and  contention,  of  difeord  and  enmity.  Whereas  order 
is  the  foundation  of  union.  It  allows  every  man  to  car¬ 
ry  on  his  own  affairs  without  difturbing  his  neighbour. 
It  is  the  golden  chain,  which  holds  together  the  focie- 
ties  of  men  in  friendship  and  peace. 

In  fine,  the  man  of  order  is  conceded  with  all  the 
higher  powers  and  principles  in  the  univerfe.  He  is  the 
follower  of  God.  He  walks  with  him,  and  a 61s  upon 
his  plan.  His  chara&er  is  formed  on  the  fpirit  which, 
religion  breathes.  For  religion  in  general,  and  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Chrift  in  particular,  may  be  called  the  great 
difcipline  of  order.  To  walk  jinfully,  and  to  walk  difor - 
derly ,  are  fynonymous  terms  in  feripture.  From  fuck  as 
walk  diforderly j  we  are  commanded,  in  the  name  of  the 
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Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  to  withdraw  ourf elves* .  The  kingdom 
of  Satan  is  the  reign  of  diforder  and  darknefs.  To  re- 
ftore  order  among  the  works  of  God,  was  tlie  end  for 
which  the  Son  of  God  defcended  to  the  earth.  He  re¬ 
quires  order  to  be  obferved  in  his  church.  His  under¬ 
taking  is  to  be  confummated  irrthat  perfect  order  which 
he  (hall  introduce  at  the  laft  day.  In  the  new  earth  and 
the  new  heavens,  undiflurbed  order  Ihall  for  ever  pre¬ 
vail  among  the fpirits  of  the  juft,  made  perfect :  and  what¬ 
ever  farther  preparation  may  be  requifite  for  our  being, 
admitted  to  join  their  fociety,  it  is  certain,  that  we 
Ihall  never  (hare  in  it,  unlefs  we  make  it  now  our  ftudy 
to  do  all  things  decently,  and  in  order, 

S  E  R  MON  XVII. 

On  the  Go  vernmen  T  of  the  Heart.; 

Proverbs,  iv.  23.;, 

Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence :  for  out  of  it  are  the  ,~ 

iffues  of  life. 

AMONG  the  many  wife  counfels  given  by  this  in-  - 
fpired  writer,  there  is  none  which  deferves  great¬ 
er  regard,  thavi  that  contained  in  the  text.  Its  import¬ 
ance,  however,  is  too  feldom  perceived  by  the  generali¬ 
ty  of  men.  They  are  apt  to  confider  the  regulation  of 
external  conduft  as  the  chief  object  of  religion.  If  they 
can  a&  their  part  with  decency,  and  maintain  a  fair  cha¬ 
racter,  they  conceive  their  duty  to  be  fulfilled.  What 
paffes  in  the  mean  time  within  their  mind,  they  fup_ 
pofe  to  be  of  no  great  confequence;  either  to  thena 

*  Thclf.  ii i.  6, 
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ielvc's,  or  to  the  world.  In  oppofuion  to  this  dangcious 
plan  of  morality,  the  wife  man  exhorts  us  te  keep  the 
heart ;  that  is,  to  attend  not  only  to  our  actions,  but 
to  our  thoughts  and  defires  ;  and  to  keep  the  he  a?  /  With 
till  diligence ,  that  is,  with  fedulous  and  unremitting 
care  ;  for  which  he  afligns  this  reafon,  that,  out  of  the 
heart  are  the  iffues  of  life*  In  dilcourfing  on  this  lubjetl 
I  propofe  to  confider,  leparately,  the  government  of 
the  thoughts,  of  the  paflions,  and  of  the  temper.  But 
before  entering  on  any  of  thefe,  let  us  begin  with  en¬ 
quiring,  in  what  fenfe  the  iffues  of  life  are  laid  to  be  out 
tf  the  heart  ;  that  we  may  difeern  the  force  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  which  the  text  iuggells,  to  recommend  this 
great  duty  of  keeping  the  heart. 

The  iffues  of  life  are  juftly  faid  to  be  out  of  the  heart, 

becaufe  the  Bate  of  the  heart  is  what  determines  our 

moral  charadler,  and  what  forms  our  chief  happinefs  or 

mifery.  .  ,  r  .  , 

t tic  neart  which  determines 

our  moral  charadler.  The  tenor  of  cur  addons  will  al¬ 
ways  correfpond  to  the  difpofitions  that  prevail  within. 
To  diflemble,  or  to  fupprefs  them,  is  a  fruitlefs  at¬ 
tempt.  In  fpite  of  our  efforts,  they  will  perpetually 
break  forth  in  our  behaviour.  On  whatever  fide  the 
weight  of  inclination  hangs,  it  will  draw  the  pradlice 
after  it.  In  vain,  therefore,  you  ftudy  topreferveyour 
hands  clean,  unlefs  you  refolve  at  the  fame  time  to  keep 
your  heart  pure.  Make  the  tree  good,  as  cur  Saviour  di¬ 
rects,  and  then  its  fruits  ' will  be  good  alfo .  For  out  of  the 
heart  proceed  not  only  evil  thoughts ,  but.  murders ,  adul¬ 
teries,  fornications ,  theft,  falfe  witnefs,  blafpherrdes* .  If 
that  fountain  be  once  poifoned,  you  can  never  expebt 
that  falubrious  dreams  will  flow  from  it.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  their  courle,  they  will  carry  the  taint  of 
the  parent  fpring. 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  its  influence  on  external 
abtion  that  the  importance  of  the  heart  to  our  moral 

*  Ma’th,  xv,  18. 
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charadei  nrifes;  Independent  of  all  atlion,  it  is,  in 

trui  the  Hate  of  the  heart  itfelf  which  forms  our  cha- 

rac.ei  in  the  light  of  God.  With  our  fellow-creatures, 

a  10fls  muH  ever  liold  the  chief  rank ;  becaufe,  by  thefe 

on  y  we  can  judge  of  one  another  ;  by  thefe  we  effect 

eac  Other  s  well  are  ;  and  therefore  to  thefe  alone  the 

regulation  of  numan  law  extends.  But  in  the  eye  of 

t  at  upreme  Being,  to  whom  our  whole  internal  frame 

is  uncovered,  difpofitions  hold  the  place  of  actions:  and 

it  is  not  fo  much  what  we  perform,  as  the  motive  which 

moves  us  to  performance,  that  confiitutes  us  good  or 

evil  in  his  fight.  Even  among  men,  the  morality  of* 

•iCdons  is  efiimated  by  the  principle  from  which  they 

are^  judged  to  proceed  :  and  fuch  as  the  principle  is, 

fuen  is  the  man  accounted  to  be.  One,  for  inftance, 

may  fpend  much  of  his  fortune  in  charitable  actions : 

and  yet,  if  he  is  believed  to  be  influenced  by  mere  of- 

tontnfinn,  he  is  deemed  not  charitable,  but  vain.  He 
may  labour  unweaneaiy  iu  .u.  .  i,nf.  ;f 

is  prompted  by  the  defire  of  riling  into  power,  he  is 
held  not  public  fpirited,  but  ambitious  :  and  if  he  be¬ 
llows  a  benefit,  purely  that  he  may  receive  a  greater' 
in  return,  no  man  would  reckon  him  generous,  but 
felfifh  and  inter  died.  If  reafon  thus  clearly  teaches  us 
to  eflimate  the  value  of  adtions  by  the  difpofitions  which 
give  them  birth,  it  is  an  obvious  conclufion,  that,  ac-. 
cording  to  thofe  difpofitions,  we  are  all  ranked  and  , 
cl  ailed  by  him  who  feeth  into  every  heart.  The  recti- . 
fication  of  our  principles  of  action  is  the  primary  object 
of  religious  difeipline  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  this  is 
more  or  lefs  advanced,  we  are  more  or  lefs  religious. 
Accordingly  the  regeneration  of  the  heart  is  every 
where  reprefentecl  in  the  gofpel  as  the  moft  efiential  re- 
quifite  in  the  character  of  a  chrifiian. 

Secondly,  the  Hate  of  the  heart  not  only  determines 
our  moral  character,  but  forms  our  principal  happinefs 
or  rnifery.  External  fituations  of  fortune  are  mo  far¬ 
ther  of  conference,  than  as  they  operate  on  the  heart ; 
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and  their  operation  there  is  far  from  correfponding  to 
the  degree  of  worldly  profperity  or  adverfity.  If,  from 
any  internal  caufe,  a  maids  peace  of  mind  be  diflurbed, 
in  vain  you  load  him  with  all  the  honours  or  riches  which 
the  world  can  beftow.  They  remain  without,  like 
things  at  a  diflance  from  him.  They  reach  not  the 
fource  of  enjoyment.  Difcompofed  thoughts,  agitated 
paffions,  and  a  ruffled  temper,  poifon  every  ingredient 
of  plealiire  which  the  world  holds  out ;  and  overcafl 
every  object  which  prefents  itfelf,  with  a  melancholy 
gloom.  In  order  to  acquire  a  capacity  of  happinefs,  it 
mull  be  our  firfl  liudy  to  redlify  luch  inward  diforders. 
Whatever  difeipline  tends  to  accomplifh  this  purpofe,  is 
of  greater  importance  to  man,  than  the  acquiiition  of 
the  advantages  of  fortune,  Thefe  are  precarious  and 
doubtful  in  their  effedl :  internal  tranquillity  is  a  certain 
good.  Thefe  are  only  means:  but  that  is  the  end. 
'Thefe  are  no  more  than  inflruments  of  fatisfa&ion  : 
that  is  fatisfaclion  itfelf. 

Juftly  is  it  faid  by  the  wife  man,  that  he ,  who  hath  no 
rule  over  his  fpirit ,  is  like  a  city  that  is  broken  down,  and 
without  walls*.  All  is  wafle — all  is  diforder  and  ruins 
within  him.  He  poflefles  no  defence  againfl  dangers  of 
any  fort.  He  lies  open  to  every  infurreftion  of  ill-hu¬ 
mour,  and  every  invafion  of  diflrefs.  Whereas  lie 
who  is  employed  in  regulating  his  mind,  is  making 
provision  againfl  all  the  accidents  of  life.  He  iseredting 
a  fortrefs,  into  which,  in  the  day  of  danger,  he  can 
retreat  with  fafety.  And  hence,  amidfl  thofe  endea¬ 
vours  to  fecure  happinefs,  which  inceffantly  employ  the 
life  of  man,  the  careful  regulation,  or  the  improvident 
negled,  of  the  inward  frame,  forms  the  chief  diltinftion 
between  wifdom  and  folly. 

Thus  it  appears  with  how  much  propriety  the  ijjues 
of  life  are  faid  to  be  out  of  the  heart.  Here  rife  thofe 
great  fprings  of  human  conduct  whence  the  main  cur- 

*  Prov,  xxv,  28. 
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rents  flow  of  our  virtue,  or  our  vice  ;  of  our  happinefs, 
or  our  mifery.  Befides  this  powerful  argument,  for 
keeping  the  heart  with  all  diligence ,  I  mull  mention 
another  important  confideration,  taken  from  the  pre- 
fent  flate  of  human  nature.  Think  what  your  heart 
now  is,  and  what  mult  be  the  confequence  of  remitting 
your  vigilance  in  watching  over  it.  With  too  much  jui- 
tice  it  is  faid  in  fcripture,  to  be  deceitful  above  all  thingsy 
and  defperately  wicked .  Its  bias  of  innate  corruption 
gives  it  a  perpetual  tendency  downwards  into  vice  and 
diforder.  To  diredl  and  impel  it  upwards,  requires  a 
conftant  effort.  Experience  may  convince  you,  that 
almoft  every  defire  has  a  propenfity  to  wander  into  an 
improper  direction  ;  that  every  paflion  tends  to  excels  ; 
and  that  around  your  imagination  there  perpetually 
crowds  a  whole  fwarm  of  vain  and  corrupting  thoughts. 
After  all  the  care  that  can  be  bellowed  by  the  befl  men 
on  the  regulation  of  the  heart,  it  frequently  baffles 
their  efforts,  to  keep  it  under  proper  difcipline.  Into 
what  univerfal  tumult  then  rauft  it  rife,  if  no  vigilance 
be  employed,  and  no  government  be  exercifed  over 
it?  Inattention  and  remiffnefs  is  all  that  the  great  ad- 
verfary  of  mankind  defires,  in  order  to  gain  full  ad¬ 
vantage.  While  yon  fleep,  he  fows  his  tares  in  the  field. 
The  houfe,  w  hich  he  finds  vacant  and  unguarded,  he 
prefently  garnifhes  with  evil fpir its. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  human  temper  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  fyftem,  the  parts  of  which  have  a  mutual 
dependence  on  each  other.  Introduce  diforder  into  any 
one  part,  and  you  derange  the  whole.  Suffer  but  one 
paflion  to  go  out  of  its  place,  or  to  acquire  an  unnatu¬ 
ral  force,  and  prefently  the  balance  of  the  foul  w  ill  be 
broken  :  its  powers  will  jar  among  themfelves,  and 
their  operations  become  difcordant.  Keep  thy  hearty 
therefore ,  with  all  diligence  ;  for  all  thy  diligence  is  here 
required.  And  though  thine  own  keeping  alone  will 
not  avail,  unlefs  the  afliffancc  of  a  higher  power  con. 
cur  vet  of  this  be  w7ell  affured,  that  no  aid  from  hea- 
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vert  is  to  be  expected,  it  thou  (halt  neglect  to  exeH 
thylelf  in  performing  the  part  afhgned  thee. 

Having  now  fliown  the  importance  of  exercifing  go¬ 
vernment  over  the  heart,  I  proceed  to  confider  mor« 
particularly  in  what  the  government  confifts,  as  it  re- 
fpefts  the  thoughts,  the  paffions,  and  the  temper. 

I  begin  with  the  thoughts,  which  are  the  prime 
movers  of  the  whole  human  conduct.  All  that  makes  a. 
figure  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  the  employ¬ 
ments  of  the  bufy,  the  enterprizes  of  the  ambitious, 
and  the  exploits  of  the  warlike,  the  virtues  which  form 
the  happinefs,  and  the  crimes  which  occafion  the  mi- 
fery  of  mankind,  originate  in  that  fiient  and  fecretre- 
cefs  of  thought,  which  is  hidden  from  every  human  eye. 
The  iecrecy  and  file  nee  which  reign  there,  favour  the 
prejudice  entertained  by  too  many,  that  thought  is  ex¬ 
empted  from  all  controul.  Palfions,  they  perhaps  ad¬ 
mit,  require  government  and  retrain t,  becaufe  they 
are  violent  emotions,  and  difturb  fociety.  But  with 
their  thoughts,  they  plead,  no  one  is  concerned.  By 
thefe,  as  long  as  they  remain  in  their  bofom,  no  of¬ 
fence  can  be  given,  and  no  injury  committed.  To  en¬ 
joy,  unrefirained,  the  full  range  of  imagination,  appears 
to  them  the  native  right  and  privilege  of  man. 

Had  they  to  do  with  none  but  their  fellow-creatures 
fuch  reafoning  might  be  fpecious.  But  they  ought  to 
remember,  that,  in  the  fight  of  the  Supreme  Beinp- 
thoughts  bear  the  character  of  good  or  evil,  as  much  as 
actions ;  and  that  they  are,  in  efpecial  manner,  thefub- 
jefts  of  divine  jurifdi&ion,  becaufe  they  are  cognizable 
at  no  other  tribunal.  The  moral  regulation^  otlr 
thoughts,  is  the  particular  teft  of  our  reverence  for 
God.  If  we  reftrain  our  paffions  from  breaking  forth 
into  open  diforders,  while  we  abandpfc  our  imagina¬ 
tion  in  fecret  to  corruption,  we  fhow,  that  virtue  reflc 
with  us  upon  regard  to  men  ;  and  that,  however  we 
?Hay  a^  a  in  public  with  propriety,  there  is  be- 
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fore  our  eyes  no  fear  of  that  God  who  fearcheth  ih 
heart,  and  requireth  truth  in  the  inward  parts . 

lint,  even  abitrading  from  this  awful  conflderation 
the  government  of  our  thoughts  muff  appear  to  be  o 
high  confequence,  from  their  dired  influence  on  con 
dud.  It  is  plain,  that  thought  gives  the  ffrd  impulfi 
to  every  principle  of  adion.  Adions  are,  in  truth,  n< 
other  than  thoughts  ripened  into  confiftency  and  fub 
llance.  So  certain  is  this,  that  to  judge  with  precifior 
of  the  charader  of  any  man,  and  to  foretel  with  con 
fidence  what  part  he  will  ad,  no  more  were  requifite 
than  to  be  rendered  capable  of  viewing  the  current  o; 
thought  which  pafles  mofl  frequently  within  him, 
Though  by  ’fuch  a  method  we  have  no  accefs  to  judge 
of  one  another,  yet  thus  it  is  always  in  our  power  tc 
judge  ofourfelves.  Each  of  us,  by  impartially  ferutini- 
zing  his  indulged  and  favourite  thoughts,  may  difeo- 
ver#the  wrhole  fecret  of  his  real  charader.  This  confi- 
deration  alone  isfufficient  to  fhow,  of  what  importance 
the  government  of  thought  is  to  the  keeping  of  the  heart, 
But,  fuppofmg  us  convinced  of  its  importance,  a 
queftion  may  arife,  How  far  it  is  within  our  power, 
and  in  what  degree  thoughts  are  fubjed  to  the  com- 
fnand  of  the  will  ?  It  is  plain  that  they  are  not  always, 
the  offspring  of  choice.  Often  they  are  inevitably  im- 
preffed  upon  the  mind  by  furrounding  objeds.  Often 
they  dart  up,  as  of  themielves,  without  any  principle 
of  introduction  which  we  are  able  to  trace.  As  the  wina 
lloweth  where  it  lifleth ,  and  thou  canjt  not  tell  whence  it 
cometh ,  nor  whither  it  goeth  ;  equally  rapid  in  its  tranfi- 
tions,  and  in feru table  in  its  progrefs,  is  the  ccurfe  of 
thought.  Moving  along  a  train  of  connexions  which 
are  too  delicate  for  our  obfervation,  it  defeats  all  en¬ 
deavours  either  to  explore  or  to  flop  its  path.  Hence 
vain  and  fantaft-ic  imaginations  fometimes  break  in  up¬ 
on  the  mod  fettled  attention,  and  diffurb  even  the  de¬ 
vout  exercifes  of  pious  minds.  Indances  of  this  fort 
mud  be  placed  to  the  account  of  human  frailty.  They 
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are  misfortunes  to  be  deplored,  rather  than  crimes  to 
be  condemned  :  and  our  gracious  Creator,  who  knovis 
our  frame,  and  remembers  we  are  duff  will  not  be  fe¬ 
ver  e  in  marking  every  fuch  error  and  wandering:  of 
the  mind.  But,  after  thefe  allowances  are  made,  {till 
there  remains  much  Hope  for  the  proper  government 
of  thought ;  and  a  multitude  of  cafes  occur,  in  which 
v/e  are  no  lets  accountable  for  what  we  thinly  than  for 
what  we  do. 

As,  fir  ft,  when  the  introduction  of  any  train  of 
thought  depends  upon  ourfelves,  and  is  our  voluntary 
act;  by  turning  our  attention  towards  fuch  objefts, 
awakening  luch  paffions,  or  engaging  in  fuch  employ¬ 
ments,  as  we  know  muft  give  a  peculiar  determina¬ 
tion  to  our  thoughts.  Next,  when  thoughts,  by  what¬ 
ever  accident  they  may  have  been  originally  fuggefted, 
ai e  indulged  with  deliberation  and  complacency.. 
Though  the  mind  has  been  paflive  in  their  reception, 
and  therefore  free  from  blame;  yet,  if  it  be  active  in 
their  continuance,  the  guilt  becomes  its  own.  They 
may  have  intruded  at  firft,  like  unbidden  guefts  :  but 
if,  when  entered,  they  are  made  welcome,  and  kind¬ 
ly  entertained,  the  cafe  is  the  fame  as"  if  thev  had  been, 
iinvit eel  irom  the  beginning.  If  we  be  thus  accounta¬ 
ble  to  God  for  thoughts  either  voluntarily  introduced, 
or  deliberately  indulged,  we  are  no  leis  lb,  in  the  .Lift 
place,  for  tnofe  which  find  admittance  into  our  hearts 
from  fupine  negligence,  from  total  relaxation  of  at¬ 
tention,  from  allowing  our  imagination  to  rove  with 
entire  licence  like  the  eyes  of  the  fool ,  towards  the  ends 
of  the  earth  Our  minds  are,  in  this  cafe,  thrown  open 
to  roily  and  vanity.  They  are  proftituted  to  every  evil 
ing  wmen  pleafes  to  take  poifeffion.  I  he  confequen- 
ces  mu  a  be  charged  to  our  account:  and  in  vain  we 
plead  excufe  from  human  infirmity.  Hence  it  appears. 
Chat  the  great  objeeft,  at  which  we  are  to  aim,  in  go! 
verning  our  thoughts,  is,  to  take  the  moft  effectual 
msafures  *  or  preventing  the  introduction  of  fuch  as  are 
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iinful,  and  for  hastening  their  expulfion,  if  they  dial! 
have  introduced  themfelves  without  confent  of  the  will. 

But  when  we  defcend  into  our  breads,  and  examine 
how  far  we  have  fludied  to  keep  this  object  in  view, 
who  can  tell  how  oft  he  hath  offended ?  In  no  article  of 
religion  or  morals,  are  men  more  culpably  remifs,  than 
in  the  unreflrained  indulgence  they  give  to  fancy;  and 
that  too,  for  mod  part  without  remorfe.  Since  the 
time  that  reafon  began  to  exert  her  powers,  thought, 
during  our  waking  hours,  has  been  active  in  every 
bread,  without  a  moment’s  fufpenfion  or  paufe.  The 
current  of  ideas  has  been  always  flowing.  The  wheels 
of  the  fpiritual  engine  have  circulated  with  perpetual 
motion.  Let  me  afk,  what  has  been  the  fruit  of  thisin- 
ceflant  activity  with  the  greated  part  of  mankind  ?  Of 
the  innumerable  hours  that  have  been  employed  in 
thought,  how  few  are  marked  with  any  permanent  or 
ufeful  died  !  How  many  have  either  palled  away  in 
idle  dreams — or  have  been  abandoned  to  anxious  dif- 
oontented  mufings,  to  unfocial  and  malignant  palhons, 
or  to  irregular  and  criminal  deiires !  Had  I  power  to 
lay  open  that  dore-houfe  of  iniquity,  which  the  hearts 
of  too  many  conceal — could  I  draw  out  and  read  to 
them  a  lid  of  all  the  imaginations  they  havedevifed,  and 
all  the  paflions  they  have  indulged  in  fecret — what  a 
picture  of  men  would  I  prefent  to  themfelves!  What 
crimes  would  they  appear  to  have  perpetrated  in  fancy, 
which  to  their  mod  intimate  companions  they  durfl 
not  reveal  ! 

Even  when  men  imagine  their  thoughts  to  be  inno¬ 
cently  employed,  they  too  commonly  1  utter  them  to  run 
out  into  extravagant  imaginations,  and  chimerical  plans 
of  what  they  would  wilh  to  attain,  or  chooie  to  be,  if 
they  could  frame  the  courfe  of  things  according  to 
their  defire.  Though  fuch  employments  of  fancy  come 
not  under  the  lame  deferipti-on  with  thole  which  are 
plainly  criminal,  yet  wholly  unblarneable  they  feldom 
are.  Befidcs  the  wade  of  time  which  they  occalion. 
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and  the  mifapplVcation  which  they  indicate,  of  thofe  in¬ 
tellectual  powers  that  were  given  to  us  for  much  nob.er 
purpofes,  fucll  romantic  fpeculatiotls  lead  us  always  in¬ 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  forbidden  regions.  1  hey 
place  us  oif  dangerous  ground.  They  are  for  the  moll 
part  connected  with  fame  one  bad  paflion  :  and  they 
always  nourifh  a  giddy  and  frivolous  turn  of  thought.. 
They  unfit  the  mind  for  applying,  with  vigour  to  ra¬ 
tional  purfuits,  or  for  acquie  Icing  in  iober  plans  of  con¬ 
duct.  From  that  ideal  world,  in  which  it;  allows  itfelf 
to  dwell,  it  returns,  to  the  commerce  of  men,  unbent 
and  relaxed,  lickly  and  tainted,  averfe  from,  difcharg- 
ing  the  duties,  and  fome times  difqualified  even  for 
,r eMiing  the  pleafures  of  ordinary  life..  0  JeruJalem  / 
wa/h  thine  heart  from  ivickednefs .  How  long  shall  thy  vain 
thoughts  lodge  within  thee*?  In  order  to  guard  againfl 
all  inch  corruptions  and  abufes  of  thought,  as  I  have, 
mentioned,  it  may  be  profitable  to  attend  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules: 

In  the  firfl  place,  ft’udy  to  acquire  the  habit  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  thought.  No  fludy  is  more  important  ;  for  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  this  habit  is  poflelfed,, 
fuch  commonly  is  the  degree  of  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  power  of  attention,  which  in  a  great 
meafure  diflinguilhes  the  wife  and  the  great  from  the 
vulgar  and  trifling  herd  of  men.  The  latter  are  accuf- 
torned  to  think,  or  rather  to  dream,  without  knowing 
the  fubjeCt  of.  their  thoughts.  In  their  unconnected 
rovings,  they  purfue  no  end  ;  they  follow  no  track. 
Every  thing  floats  loofe  and  disjointed  on  the  furface 
of  their  mind,  like  leaves  fcattered  and,  blown  about  on 
the  face  of  the  waters. 

In  order  to  lead  your  thoughts  into  any  ufeful  direc¬ 
tion,  your  firfl  care  mud  be,  to  acquire  the  power  of 
fixing  them,  and  of  retraining  their  irregular  motions. 
Inure  yourfelves  to  form  a  plan  of  proper  meditation  ; 
to  purfue  it  teadily  ;  and,  with  fevere  authority,  to 
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keep  the  doorfhut  againft  intrufions  of  wandering  fan- 
C) .  jet  y  out  mind,  ior  this  purpofe,  become  a  fre¬ 
quent  object  to  itfelf.  Let  your  thoughts  be  made  the 
objed  of  thought  and  review.  “  To  what  is  my  at- 
*  tent  ion  at  preient  directed?  Could  I  difclofe  it  with- 
0l*f  a  blulh  to  the  world?  Were  God  indantly  to 
cad  me  into  judgment,  what  account  could  I  give  of 
it  to  him  ?  Shall  I  be  the  wifer  or  the  better  for  dwel¬ 
ling  on  luch  thoughts,  as  now  fill  my  mind  ?  Are 
tmy  entirely  confident  with  my  innocence,  and 
“  wlth  mY  prefent  and  future  peace  ?  If  they  are  not, 
“  T0  what  ptirpofe  do  I  indulge  fuch  unprofitable  or 
“  dangerous  mufings?^  By  frequent  exercife  of  this 
inw  ard  fu  utiny,  we  might  gradually  bring  imagination 
in jclet  ciilcipiine,  and  turn  the  powers  of  thought  to 
their  proper  ufe  as  means  of  improvement,  indead  of 

inhering  them  to  be  only  the  indruments  of  vanity  and 
guilt. 

In  the  fecond  place,  in  order  to  the  government  of 
thought,  it  is  neceflary  to  guard  againd  idlenefs.  Idle- 
Jiefsis  the  great  fomenter  of  all  corruptions  in  the  hu- 
.  man  heart.  In  particular,  it  is  the  parent  of  loole  ima¬ 
ginations  and  inordinate  defires.  The  ever  active  and 
redlefs  power  of  thought,  if  not  employed  about  what 
is  good,  will  naturally  and  unavoidably  engender  evil. 
Imagine  not,  that  mere  occupation,  of  w  hatever  kind 
ti  be,  will  exempt  you  from  ‘the  blame  and  danger 
of  an  idle  life.  Perhaps  the  word  fpeciesof  idlenefs  is 
a  dillipated,  though  feemingly  bufy  life,  fpent  in  the 
haunts  of  loofe  fociety,  and  in  the  chace  of  perpetual 
mnufement.  Hence  a  giddy  mind,  alternately  elated  and 
dejeded  with  trifles,  occupied  with  no  recollection  of 
the  pad  but  what  is  fruitlefs,  and  with  no  plans  for  the 
future  but  what  are  either  frivolous  or  guilty. 

As,  therefore,  you  would  govern  your  thoughts,  or 
indeed  as  you  would  have  any  thoughts  that  are  worthy 
of  being  governed,  provide  honourable  employment  for 
fhe  native  activity  of  ycur  minds.  Keep  knowledge, 
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virtue,  and  ufefulnefs,  ever  in  view.  Let  your  life 
proceed  in  a  train  of  luch  purfuits  as  are  worthy  of  a 
chriflian,  of  a  rational  and  locial  being.  While  thefe 
are  regularly  carried  on,  as  the  main  bufinefs  of  life, 
let  amufement  polfefs  no  more  than  its  proper  place  in 
the  diflribution  of  your  time.  Take  particular  care  that 
your  amufements  be  of  an  irreproachable  kind,  and  that 
all  your  fociety  be  either  improving  or  innocent.  So 
fhall  the  {Ire am  of  your  thoughts  be  made  to  run  in  a 
pure  channel.  Manly  occupations  and  virtuous  princi¬ 
ples  will  expel  the  taint,  which  idlenefs  never  fails  to 
communicate  to  the  vacant  mind. 

In  the  third  place,  when  criminal  thoughts  arife,  at¬ 
tend  to  all  the  proper  methods  of  fpeedily  fupprefling 
them.  Take  example  from  the  unhappy  induftry  which 
fanners  difcover  in  bani filing  good  ones,  when  a  natu¬ 
ral  fenfe  of  religion  forces  them  on  their  confcienee. 
How  anxioufly  do  they  fly  from  themfelvesl  how  flu- 
dioufly  do  they  drown  the  voice  which  upbraids  them 
in  the  noife  of  company  or  diverfion!  what  numerous 
artifices  do  they  employ,  to  evade  the  uneafmefs,  which 
returns  of  reflexion  would  produce '—Were  we  to  ufe 
equal  diligence  in  preventing  the  entrance  of  vicious  fug- 
geflions,  or  in  expelling  them  when  entered,  why 
fhould  we  not  be  equally  fuccefsful  in  a  much  better 
caufe  ? — As  fioon  as  you  are  fenfible,  that  any  danger¬ 
ous  paffion  begins  to  ferment,  inflantly  call  in  other 
paifions,  and  other  ideas,  to  your  aid.  Haften  to  turn 
your  thoughts  into  a  different  direction.  Summon  up 
whatever  you  have  found  to  be  of  power  for  compofing; 
3nd  harmonizing  your  mind.  Fly  for  affiftance  to  feri- 
ous  fludies,  to  prayer  and  devotion:  or  even  fly  to  bu¬ 
finefs  or  innocent  fociety,  if  folitude  be  in  hazard  of 
favouring  the  reduction.  By  fuch  means  you  may  flop 
the  progrefs  of  the  growing  evil.  You  may  apply  an 
nnudote,  before  the  poifon  has  had  time  to  work  its 
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In  the  fourth  place,  it  will  be  particularly  ufeful,  to 
imprefs  your  minds  with  an  habitual  fenfe  of  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  Almighty.  When  we  reflect  what  a  ftrong 
check  the  belief  of  divine  omnilcience  is  calculated  to 
give  to  all  criminal  thoughts,  we  are  tempted  to  fufpecl, 
that  even  by  chriftians.  this  article  of  faith  is  not  re¬ 
ceived  with  lincere  conviction.  For  who  but  muft  con- 
fefs,  that  if  he  knew  a  parent,  a  friend  or  a  neighbour,, 
to  have  the  power  of  looking  into  his  heart,  he  durll 
not  allow  himfelf  that  unbounded  fcope  which  he  now 
gives  to  his  imagination  and  defire?  Whence,  then, 
comes  it  to  pafs,  that  men,  without  fear  or  concern, 
bring  into  the  prefence  of  the  awful  majefty  of  heaven, 
that  folly  and  licentioufnefs  of  thought,  which  would5 
make  them  blufh  and  tremble,  if  one  of  their  own  fel¬ 
low-creatures  could  defcry  it?  At  the  fame  time,  no 
principle  is  fupported  by  clearer  evidence,  than  theom* 
nifcience  of  God.  All  religious  fefls  have  admitted  it  : 
all  focieties  of  men,  in  their  oaths  and  covenants,  ap¬ 
peal  to  it.  The  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe  cannot  but 
know  what  paiTes  throughout  his  dominions.  He,  who 
fupports  all  nature,  mull  needs  pervade  and  fill  it.  He, 
who  formed  the  heart,  is  certainly  confcious  to  what 
palfes  within  it 

Never  let  this  great  article  of  faith  efcape  from  your* 
view.  In  thinking,  as  well  as  in  adting,  accuftom  your- 
felves  to  look  up  with  reverence  to  that  piercing  eye  of 
divine  obfervation,  which  never  Jlumbers  nor  Jleeps.  Be-, 
hold  a  pen  always  writing  over  your  head,  and  making 
up  that  great  record  of  your  thoughts,  words,  and  ac¬ 
tions,  from  which  at  laft  you  are  to  be  judged.  Think 
that  you  are  never  lefs  alone  than  when  by  yourfelves ; 
for  then  is  he  (till  with  you,  whole  infpedlion  is  of 
greater  confecjtience  than  mat  of  all  mankind,  juctthefe 
awful  confiderations  not  only  check  the  difiipation  of 
corrupt  fancy,  but  infufe  into  your  Ipirits  tnat  folemn 
compofure,  which  is  the  parent  of  meditation  and  wif- 
dom.  Let  them  not  only  expel  what  is  evil,  but  intro- 
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iuce  in  its  Read  what  is  pure  and  holy  ;  elevating  your 
thoughts  to  divine  and  eternal  objeCts,  and  aCting  as  the 
counterpoife  to  thole  attractions  of  tne  woild,  wgic  \ 
would  draw  your  whole  attention  downwards  to  feme 

and  vanity. 

SERMON  XVIII. 


The  fame  Subject  continued. 

Proverbs,  iv.  23. 

Keep  thy  heart  'with  all  diligence  :  for  out  of  it  are  the  ijjues 

of  life. 

HAVING  treated,  in  the  foregoing  difcourfe,  of 
the  government  of  the  thoughts,  I  proceed  to 
confider  the  government  of  the  pa  (Rons  as  the  next 
great  duty  included  in  the  keeping  of  the  heart . 

Paflions  are  ftrong  emotions  of  the  mind,  occafioned 
by  the  view  of  apprehending  good  or  evil.  They  ere 
original  parts  of  the  conftitution  of  our  nature ;  and 
therefore  to  extirpate  them,  is  a  miftaken  aim.  Religi¬ 
on  requires  no  more  of  us,  than  to  moderate  and  rule 
them.  When  our  blejTed  Lord  aflumed  the  nature, 
without  the  corruption,  of  man,  he  was  fubjcCt  to  like 
palfions  with  us.  On  feme  occafiorvs,  lie  felt  the  rifmgs 
of  anger.  He  was  often  touched  with  pm,  He  was 
grieved  in  fpirit ;  he  forrowed  and  he  wept. 

Palfions,  when  properly  directed,  may  be  fubfervi- 
ent  to  very  ufeful  ends.  1  hey  rouze  the  dormant  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  foul.  They  are  even  found  to  exalt  them. 
They  often  raife  a  man  above  himfelf,  and  render  him 
more  penetrating,  vigorous  and  mafterly,  than  he  is 
m  his  calmer  hours.  Actuated  by  foitie  high  pallion,  he 
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conceives  great  defigns,  and  farm  oants  all  difficulties  in 
tlie  execution.  He  is  inipired  with  more  lofty  fend- 
moots,  and  endowed  with  more  perfuafive  utterance, 
t  un  hepoflefles  at  any  other  time.  Paffions  are  the  ac- 

!Ve  ,0;'CK  of  the  foul.  They  are  its  higheft  powers 
hi  ought  into  movement  and  exertion.  But,  like  all 
omer  great  powers,  they  are  either  ufeful  or  detlruc- 
* i ve  according  to  their  direftion  and  degree  :  as  wind 
and  hre  are  mftrumental  in  carrying  on  many  of  the 
heneucent  operations  of  nature  :  but  when  they  rife  to 
undue  vio.ence,  or  deviate  from  their  proper  courfe, 
tneir  path  is  marked  with  ruin. 

t  j?  t^e  Pre^nt  infelicity  of  human  nature,  that- 
.lOiG  ftrong  emotions  of  the  mind  are  become  too  pow-. 
erim  for  the  principle  which  ought  to  regulate  them. 
1  his.  is  one  of  the  unhappy  confequences  of  our  apofta- 
cry  from  God,  that  the  influence  of  reafon  is  weakened 
and  that  of  paflion  ftrengthened-  within  the  heart. 
W  hen  man  revelted  from  his  Maker,  his  paffions  re-, 
belled  againft  himfelf ;  and,  from  being  originally  the 
minifters  of  reafon,  have  become  the  tyrants  of  the 
foul.  Hence,  in  treating  of  this  lubjed,  two  things  may 
be  afTumed  as  principles  :  firft,  that  through  the  pre- 
feiit  weak  nets  or  the  underfbanding,  our  paffions  are 
c.iten  direded  towards  improper  objeds;  and  next, 
that  even  when  their  diredion  is  juft,  and  their  ob¬ 
jeds  are  innocent,  they  perpetually  tend  to  run  into 
excefs  ;  they  always  hurry  us  towards  their  gratifica¬ 
tion  with  a  blind  and  dangerous  impetuofity.  On  thefe 
two  points,  then,  turns  the  whole  government  of  our 
paffions  :  firft,  to  afcertain  the  proper  objeds  of  their 
put  fun;  and  next,  to  reffrain  them  in  that  purfuit, 
when  they  would  carry  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  reafon. 

If  there  be  any  paflion,  which  intrudes  itfelf  unfeafona- 
aoiy  into  our  mind,  which  darkens  and  troubles  our 
judgment,  or  habitually  difcompofesour  temper — which, 
unfits  us  for  prpperly  difcharging  the  duties,  ordifqua- 
lifi.es  up  for  cheerfully  enjoying  the  comforts  of  life,  we 
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ma/  certainly  conclude  it  to  have  gained  a  dangerous 
afcenclant.  The  great  objedt  which  we  ought  to  pro- 
pofe  to  ourfelves,  is,  to  acquire  a  firm  and  dedfaft  mind, 
which  the  infatuation  of  pafiion  fhall  not  fieduce,  nor  its 
violence  lhake  ;  which,  retting  on  fixed  principles,  fhall, 
in  the  midd  of  contending  emotions,  remain  free,  and 
mailer  of  itfelf — able  to  liflen  calmly  to  the  voice  of 
confidence,  and  prepared  to  obey  its  dictates  without 
hefitation. 

To  obtain,  if  poffible,  fuch  command  of  pafiion,  is 
one  of  the  higheft  attainments  of  the  rational  nature. 
Arguments  to  filiow  its  importance  crowd  upon  us  from 
every  quarter.  If  there  be  any  fertile  fource  of  mifchief 
to  human  life,  it  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  mifrule  of  paf- 
fion.  It  is  this  which  poifons  the  enjoyment  of  individu¬ 
als,  overturns  the  order  of  fociety,  and  drew s  the  path 
of  life  with  fo  many  rniferies,  as  to  render  it  indeed 
the  valley  of  tears.  All  thofe  great  Icenes  of  public  ca¬ 
lamity,  which  we  behold  with  aftonifhment  and  hor¬ 
ror,  have  originated  from  the  fource  of  violent  paf- 
dons.  Thefe  have  overfpread  the  earth  with  bloodfhed, 
Thefe  have  pointed  the  affaffin’s  dagger,  and  filled  the 
poifoned  bowl.  Thefe,  in  every  age,  have  furnifhed 
too  copious  materials  for  the  orator’s  pathetic  declama¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  poet’s  tragical  long. 

When  from  public  life  we  defeend  to  private  con¬ 
duct,  though  pafifion  operate  not  there  in  fuch  a  wide 
and  dedructive  fphere,  we  fhall  find  its  influence  to  be 
no  lefs  baneful.  I  need  not  mention  the  black  and  fierce 
paflions,  fuch  as  envy,  jealoufy,  and  revenge,  w  hole 
effedls  are  obvioufly  noxious,  and  whole  agitations  are 
immediate  mifery.  But  take  any  of  the  licentious  and 
fenfual  kind.  Suppofe  it  to  have  unlimited  fcope*  trace 
it  throughout  its  courfie ;  and  you  will  find  that  gradu¬ 
ally,  as  it  rifes,  it  taints  the  found nefs,  and  troubles 
the  peace,  of  his  mind,  over  whom  it  reigns ;  that  in  its 
progfefs  it  engages  him  in  purfuits,  which  are  marked 
either  with  danger  or  with  ihame  ;  that  in  the  end  it 
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waftes  his  fortune,  deAroys  his  health,  or  debafes  his 
chara&er ;  and  aggravates^  the  miferies,  in  which  it 
has  involved  him,  with  the  concluding  pangs  of  bitter 
remorfe.  Through  all  the  ftages  of  this  fatal  courfe, 
how  many  have  heretofore  run  !  What  multitudes  do 
we  daily  behold  purfuing  it,  with  blind  and  headlong 
fteps ! 

But,  on  the  evils  which  flow  from  unreflrained  paf- 
fions,  it  is  needlcfs  to  enlarge.  Hardly  are  there  any 
fo  ignorant  or  mconflderate,  as  not  to  admit,  that 
where  paflion  is  allowed  to  reign,  both  happinefs  and 
virtue  muft  be  impaired.  I  proceed  therefore  to  what 
is  of  more  confequence,  to  fuggeA  fome  directions, 
which  may  be  ufeful,  in  aflifting  us  to  preferve  the 
government  of  our  paflions. 

In  the  firA  place,  we  muA  fludy  to  acquire  jufl  views 
of  the  comparative  importance  of  thofe  objeCts  that  are 
moA  ready  to  attract  defire.  The  erroneous  opinions 
which  we  form  concerning  happinefs  and  mifery,  give 
rife  to  all  the  miAaken  and  dangerous  paflions  which 
embroil  our  life.  We  fuller  ourfelves  to  be  dazzled  by 
unreal  appearances  of  pleafure.  We  follow,  with  preci¬ 
pitancy,  whitherfoever  the  crowd  leads.  We  admire, 
without  examination,  what  our  predeceflors  have  ad¬ 
mired.  We  fly  from  every  lhadow,  at  which  we  fee 
others  tremble.  Thus,  agitated  by  vain  fears  and  de¬ 
ceitful  hopes,  we  are  hurried  into  eager  conteAs  about 
objects  which  are  in  themfelves  of  no  value.  By  recti¬ 
fying  our  opinions,  we  would  Anke  at  the  root  of  the 
evil.  If  our  vain  imaginations  were  chaftened,  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  our  paflions  would  fubfide. 

It  is  obferved,  that  the  young  and  the  ignorant  are 
always  the  moA  violent  in  purfuit.  rI  he  knowledge, 
which  is  forced  upon  them  by  longer  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  moderates  their  impetuoflty.  Study,  then, 
to  anticipate,  by  reflexion,  that  knowledge  which  ex¬ 
perience  often  plirchafes  at  too  dear  a  price.  Inure 
yourfelves  to  frequent  confideration  of  the  emptinefs  of 
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thofe  pleafures  which  excite  fo  much  ftrife  and  commo¬ 
tion  among  mankind.  Think  how  much  more  of  true 
enjoyment  is  loll  by  the  violence  of  paffion,  than  by  the 
want  of  thofe  things  which  give  occafion  to  that  paffion. 
Perfuade  yourfelves,  that  the  favour  of  God  and  the 
poileffion  of  virtue  form  the  chief  happinefs  of  the  ra¬ 
tional  nature.  Let  a  contented  mind,  and  a  peaceful 
life,  hold  the  next  place  in  your  eftimation.  1  hefe  are 
the  conclufions  which  the  wife  and  thinking  part  of 
mankind  have  always  formed.  To  theie  conclufions, 
after  having  run  the  race  of  paffion,  you  will  probably 
come  at  the  Jail.  By  forming  them  betimes,  you  would 
make  a  feafonable  efcape  from  that  temp efluous  region, 
through  which  none  can  pafs  without  luffering  nailery, 
contrafling  guilt,  and  undergoing  fevere  remorfe. 

In  the  fecond  place,  in  order  to  attain  the  command 
of  paffion,  it  is  requifite  to  acquire  the  power  of  felf- 
denial.  The  felf-denial  of  a  chriftian  coni  ids  not  in 
perpetual  aufterity  of  life,  and  univerfal  renunciation 
of  the  innocent  comforts  of  the  world.  Religion  re- 
quires  no  fuch  unneceffiary  facrifices,  nor  is  any  fucli 
foe  toprefent  enjoyment.  It  confifls  in  our  being  rea¬ 
dy,  on  proper  occafions,  to  abftain  from  plea  lure,  or 
to  fubmit  to  fuffering,  for  the  fake  of  duty  and  con¬ 
ference,  or  from  a  view  to  fome  higher  and  more  ex- 
tenfive  good.  If  we  pofTefs  not  this  power,  we  Ih all  be 
the  prey  of  every  loofe  inclination  that  chances  toarife. 
Pampered  by  continual  indulgence,  all  our  paffion* 
will  become  mutinous  and  headilrono-.  Defire,  notrea- 
Ion,  will  be  the  ruling  principle  of  our  conduct. 

As,  therefore,  you  would  keep  your  paffions  within 
due  bounds,  you  mult  betimes  accuhom  them  to  know 
the  reins.  You  rauft  not  wait  till  fome  critical  occafion, 
for  the  exercifeof  felf-denial,  occur.  In  vain  you  will 
attempt  to  aft  with  authority,  if  your  frit  eiTay  be 
made  when  temptation  has  inflamed  the  mind.  In  cool¬ 
er  hours,  you  mult  fometimes  abridge  your  enjoyment 
even  of  what  is  innocent.  In  the  mid  it  of  lawful  plea- 
Voi.  I.  2 
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lure,  you  muft  maintain  moderation,  abftemioufnefk, 
and  felf -command.  Ihe  obiervance  of  this  difcipline  is 
tne  only  method  of  iupporting  reafon  in  its  proper 
.  afcendant.  for  if  you  allow  yourfeives  always  to  if  retch 
to  the  utmoft  point  of  innocence  and  fafety,  beyond 
that  point  you  will  infallibly  be  hurried,  when  pallion 
ihali  a  rile  in  its  might  to  lhake  the  heart. 

In  the  third  place,  imprefs  your  minds  deeply  with 
,  this  perluafion,  that  nothing  is  what  it  appears  to  be 
when  you  are  under  the  power  of  pallion.  Be  allured, 
that  no  judgment,  w  hich  you  then  form,  can  be  in  the 
lea  ft  depended  upon,  as  found  or  true.  The  fumes, 
which  arife  from  a  heart  boiling  with  violent  pafflons, 
never  fail  to  darken  and  trouble  the  underhand  in  g. 
When  the  gourd  withered,  under  the  lhade  of  which 
the  prophet  Jonah  repofed,  his  mind,  already  ruffled  by 
the  diiappoincment  of  his  predictions,  loft,  on  occafton 
of  this  High t  incident,  all  command  of  itfelf;  and  in 
the  mid  ft  of  his  impatience,  he  wifked  to  die  rather  than 
to  live .  Inllead  of  being  calmed  by  that  expoftulating 
voice,  Doft  thou  well ,  0  Jonah  !  to  be  angry  becaufe  of 
the  gourd  P  he  replied  with  great  emotion,  1  do  well  to 
be  angry  even  unto  death.  But  did  Jonah  think  fo,  when 
his  pallion  had  abated?  Do  thefe  fentiments  bear  the 
leaft  refemblance  to  that  humble  and  devout  prayer 
which,  on  .another  cccalicn,  when  in  his  -calm  mind, 
lie  put  up  to  God*?  I\o  two  perfens  can  differ  more 
from  each  ether,  than  the  fame  perfbn  differs  from 
him  (elf,  when  agitated  by  pallion,  and  when  mailer 
of  his  reafon.  I  do  well  to  be  angry,  is  the  language  of 
every  man  when  his  mind  is  inflamed.  Every  pallion 
j  nil  if  es  itfelf.  It  brings  in  athoufand  pretences  to  its  aid. 
It  borrows  many  a  fa  lie  colour  to  hide  its  deformity. 
It  poffeffles  a  fort  of  magic,  by  which  it  can  magnify 
or  diminilh  objects  at  pleafure,  and  transform  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  every  thing  within  its  Ip here. 

Let  the  knowledge  of  this  impoilure,  which  pallion 

*  See  Jonah,  ii\ 
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praflifes,  place  you  continually  on  your  guard,  i-ct  the 
remembrance  of  it  be  ever  at  hand,  to  check  the  ex¬ 
travagant  judgments  which  you  are  apt  to  pals,  in  thole 
moments  of  delation.  Liften  to  no  higgefhon  which, 
thenarifes.  Form  no  conclulions  on  which  you  are  to 
aft.  Allure  yourfeives  that  every  thing  is  beheld 
through  a falfe medium.  Have  patience  for  a  little,  and 
the  illulioii  will  vanifh  :  the  atmofphere  will  clear  up 
around  you,  and  objects  return  to  be  viewed  in  their 
native  colours  and  Juft  dimenfifons. 

In  the  fourth  place,  oppofe  early  the  beginnings  of 
paffion .  Avoid  particularly  all  fuch  objects  as  are  apt  to 
excite  pafiions  which  you  know  to  predominate  within 
you.  As  loon  as  you  find  the  tern  pelt  riling,  have  re- 
courfe  to  every  proper  method,  cither  of  allaying  us 
violence,  or  of  e leaping  to  a  calmer  fhore.  I i alien  to  call 
up  emotions  of  an  oppolite  nature.  Study  to  conquer 
cue  paflion  by  means  of  home  ether,  which  is  of  Ids 
dangerous  tendency.  Is  ever  account  any  thing  I'm  a  11  or 
trivial,  which  is  in  hazard  of  introducing  d border  into 
your  heart.  Never  make  light  of  any  detire,  which  you 
feel  gaining  fuch  pr ogre fs,  as  to  threaten  entire  dornF 
nien.  Blandilhing  it  will  appear  at  the  nrit.  As  a  gen¬ 
tle  and  innocent  emotion,  it  may  deal  into  the  heart : 
but  as  it  advances,  it  is  likely  to  pierce  you  through  with 
many  /arrows .  What  you  indulged  as  a”  favourite  amufe- 
nient,  will  ihortly  become  a  ferious  bufmefs ;  and,  in 
the  end,  may  prove  the  burden  of  your  life.  Moll  of 
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until  then  dominion  is  eitahlilhcd#  What  Solomon  fays 
o*  one  Oi  them,  holds  true  or  them  a]],  that  their  be¬ 
ginning  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water*.  It  ifi'ues  from 
a  (mall  ciiinck,  which  once  might  have  been  er.fiiy  (lop¬ 
ped  ;  but,  being  neglefted,  it  is  Coon  widened  by  the 
iu  eam ;  tili  the  bank  is  at  laft  totally  thrown  down 

*  Prov.  xvii.  14. 
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sncl  the  flood  is  at  liberty  to  deluge  the  whole  plain. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  excels  of  every  pailion  will  be 
moderated  by  frequent  meditation  on  the  vanity  of  the 
v  orld,  the  Ihort  continuance  of  life,  the  approach  of 
oeat;),  judgment,  and  eternity.  The  imaginary  degree 
of  importance,  which  the  negled  of  fuch  meditation 
1  nhers  us  to  be  how  on  temporal  things,  is  one  great 
tame  of  our  vehemence  in  defire,  and  our  eagerneis  in 
purfuit.  We  attach  ourfelves  to  the  objects  around,  as 
if  we  could  enjoy  them  fbr  ever.  Higher  and  more  en- 
larged  profpeds  of  the  dedination  of  man  would  natu¬ 
rally  cool  his  mifplaced  ardour.  For  what  can  appear 
To  confiderdble  in  human  affairs,  as  to  difeompofe  or  agi¬ 
tate  the  mind  of  him,  to  whole  view  eternity  lies  open, 
and  all  the  greatnefs  of  the  univerfe  of  God  ?  How  con¬ 
temptible  will  feem  to  him  this  hurry  of  fpirits,  this  tur¬ 
moil  of  pailion.  about  things  which  are  fo  boon  to  end  ! 
Where  are  they,  who  once  d-idurbed  the  world  with 
the  violence  of  their  contefts,  and  filled  lit  with  the  re¬ 
nown  of  their  exploits  ?  What  now  remains  of  their 
defigns  and  enterprises,  of  their  paffions  and  purfuits, 
of  their  triumphs  and  their  glory  ?  1  he  flood  of  time 

has  paffed  over  them,  and  fwept  them  away,  as  if  they 
had  never  been.  The  fafhion  of  the  world  changes  con¬ 
tinually  around  us.  W e  fucceed  one  another  in  the 
human  courfe,  like  troops  of  pilgrims  on  their  journey. 
Abfurdly  we  jpend  our  time  in  contending  about  the 
trifles  of  a  day,  while  we  ought  to  be  preparing  for  a 
higher  exidence.  Eternity  is  jud  at  hand,  to  dole  this 
introductory  feene.  It  is  fad  rolling  towards  us,  like 
the  tide  of  a  vad  ocean,  ready  to  fwallow  up  ail  human 
concerns,  and  to  leave  no  trace  behind  it,  except  the 
confequences  of  our  good  or  bad  deeds,  which  fhall 
lad  for  ever.  Let  fuch  reflexions  allay  the  heat  of 
pailion.  Let  them  reduce  all  human  things  to  their  pro¬ 
per  dandard.  From  frivolous  purfuits  let  them  recall  our 
attention  to  objects  of  real  importance — to  the  proper 
bufmefs  of  man— to  the  improvement  of  our  nature. 
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the  difcharge  of  our  duty,  the  rational  and  religious 
conduct  of  human  life. 

In  the  lad  place,  to  our  own  endeavours  for  regu¬ 
lating  our  paffions,  let  us  join  earned  prayer  to  Gcd. 
Here,  if  any  where,  divine  alliftance  isrequifite.  For 
fiich  is  the  prefen t  blind nefs  and  imperfedlion  of  human 
nature,  that  even  to  difcover  all  the  difordersof  our  heart: 
is  become  difficult ;  much  more  to  rectify  them,  is  beyond 
our  power.  To  that  fuperior  aid,  then,  which  is  pro- 
rnifed  to  the  pious  and  upright,  let  us  look  up  with 
humble  minds  ;  befeeching  the  Father  of  mercies,  that 
while  we  fludy  to  adi  our  own  part  with  relolution  and 
vigilance,  he  would  forgive  our  returning  weaknefs; 
would  ftrengthen  our  conftancy,  in  refuting  the  af- 
faults  of  pafficm  ;  and  enable  us,  by  his  grace,  fo  to 
govern  our  minds-,  that  without  confiderable  interrup¬ 
tions  we  may  proceed  m  a  courfe  of  piety  and  virtue. 

It  now  remains,  to  treat  of  the  government  of  tem¬ 
per,  as  included  in  the  keeping  of  the  heart.  Pal  lions  are 
quick  and  ftrong  emotions,  which  by  degrees  fubfide. 
Temper  is  the  difpofition  which  remains  after  thefe 
emotions  are  pad,  and  which  forms  the  habitual  pro- 
penfity  of  the  foul;  The  paffions  are  like  the  dream, 
when  it  is  fwoln  by  the  torrent,  and  ruffed  by  the 
winds.  The  temper  refembles  it  when  run-nine*  \\  i thin 
its  bed,  with  its  natural  velocity  and  force.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  temper  is  more  filent  and  imperceptible  than 
that  of  paffiom  It  operates  with  lefs  violence  :  but  as 
its  operation  is  condant,  it  produces  effedls  no  lcfs  con- 
fiderabie.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  highly  de¬ 
fences  to  be  confidered  in  a  religious  view. 

Many,  indeed,  are  averfe  to  behold  it  in  this  liglir. 
Tlfey  place  a  good  temper  upon  the  fame  footing  with 
a  healthy  confhtution  of  body.  They  conlider  ?t  as  a 
natural  felicity  which  fame  enjoy ;  but  for  the  want  of 
which,  others  are  not  morally  culpable,  nor  accountable 
to  God  :  and  hence  the  opinion  has  fonietimes  prevail¬ 
ed,  that  a  bad  temper  might  be  confident  with  a  date 
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0i.  giace.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  overturn  that 
whole  doctrine,  of  which  the  gofpel  is  fo  full,  that  re- 
generation,  or  change  of  nature,  is  the  efTential  cha- 
i  aeleriftic  of  a  chnftian.  It  would  fuppofe,  that  orace 
might  dwell  amidft  malevolence  and  rancour,  and*  that 
heaven  might  be  enjoyed  by  Inch  as  are  //rangers  to 
charity  and  !o\e.  It  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  fome, 
by  the  original  frame  of  their  mind,  are  more  favoura¬ 
bly  inclined  than  others  towards  certain  good  difpofi- 
txons  and  habits.  But  this  affords  no  jollification  tothofe 
who  neglect  to  oppofe  the  corruptions  to  which  they 
sre  prone.  Let  no  man  imagine,  that  the  human  heart 
is  a  foil  altogether  unfufceptible  of  culture  ;  or  that 
the  word  temper  may  not,  through  the  affiftance  of 
grace,  be  reformed  by  attention  and  difcipline.  Set  tied 
depravity  of  temper  is  always  owing  to  our  own  indui- 
gence.  if,  in  place  of  checking,  we  nourifh  that  ma¬ 
lignity  of  difpofition  to  which  we  are  inclined,  all  the 
cOnfequences  will  be  placed  to  our  account,  and  every 
excufe  from  natural  coriftitiition  be  rejected  at  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  heaven. 

The  proper  regulation  of  temper  affe&s  the  character 
of  man  in  every  relation  which  he  bears  ;  and  includes 
the  whole  circle  of  religious  and  moral  duties.  This, 
therefore,  is  a  fubjed  of  too  great  extent  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  in  one  dilcourfe.  But  it  may  be  ufeful  to  take 
a  general  view  of  it ;  and,  before  we  conclude  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  keeping  the  heart ,  to  /how  what  the  habitual 
temper  of  a  good  man  ought  to  be,  w  ith  refpefl  to  God, 
to  his  neighbour,  and  to  himfelf. 

Finf,  with  refpect  to  God,  what  he  ought  to  cul¬ 
tivate,  is  a  devout  temper.  This  imports  mere  than 
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the  care  of  performing  the  cilices  of  religious  werfhip 
It  denotes  that  /eniibility  of  heart  towards  the  Suprerru 
Being,  which  iprings  from  a  deep  impreflion  of  hi: 
perfections  on  the  foul.  It  hands  oppoied,  not  only  tc 
that  difregard  of  God  which  forms  the  defeription  o: 
•the  impious,  but  to  that  abfence  of  religious  affection: 
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which  fometimes  prevails  among  thofe  who  are  imper- 
feftly  good.  They  acknowledge,  perhaps,  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  duty.  They  feel  fome  concern  to  work  out  their 
falvation.  But  they  apply  to  their  duty  through  mere 
conffraint ;  and  ferve  God  without  affection  or  com¬ 
placency.  More  liberal  and  generous  fentiments  ani¬ 
mate  the  man  who  is  of  a  devout  temper.  God  dwells 
upon  his  thoughts  as  a  benefactor  and  a  father,  to  whole 
voice  he  hearkens  with  joy.  Amidft  the  occurrences  of 
life,  his  mind  naturally  opens  to- the  admiration  of  his 
wifdom,  the  reverence  of  his  power,  the  love  of  his 
tranfcendent  goodnefs.  All  nature  appears  to  his  view 
as  (lamped  with  the  imprefs  of  thefe  perfections.  Ha¬ 
bitual  gratitude  to  his  Maker  for  mercies  pad,  and 
cheerful  resignation  to  his  will  in  all  time  to  come,  are 
the  native  effufions  of  his  heart. 

\ 

Such  a  temper  as  this  deferves  to  he  cultivated  with 
the  utrnod  attention  ;  for  it  contributes,  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree,  both  to  our  improvement  and  our  happinefs.  It 
refines  and  it  exalts  human  nature.  It  foftens  that 
hardnefs,  which  our  hearts  are  ready  to  contract,  from 
frequent  intercourfe  with  this  rugged  world.  It  facili¬ 
tates  the  difcharge  of  every  duty  towards  God  and 
man.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  a  temper  peaceful  and  fe- 
rene,  elevated  and  rejoicing.  It  forms  the  current  of 
our  affections  to  flow  in  a  placid  tenor.  It  opens  plead¬ 
ing  profpects  to  the  mind.  It  banifhes  harfh  and  bitter 
pafiions ;  and  places  us  above  the  reach  of  many  of  the 
annoyances  of  worldly  life.  When  the  temper  is  truly 
devour,  the  peace  of  God,  which  paffcth  underfl andina 
keepeth  the  heart  and  foul.  I  proceed,  -  ' 

Secondly,  to  point  out  the  proper  (late  of  our  tem¬ 
per  with  refpeft  to  one  another.  It  is  evident,  in  tlifr 
general,  that  if  we  confult  either  public  welfare  or 
private  happinefs,  chriitian  charity  ought  to  regulate 
our  difpofition  in  mutual  intercourfe.  But  as  this  great 
principle  admits  of  leveral  deverfified  appearances,  let 
us  confider  feme  of  the  chief  forms,  under  which  it 
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ought  to  fliow  itfelf,  in  the  ufual  tenor  of  life.  Uni- 
verfal  benevolence  to  mankind,  when  it  reds  in  the 
abdract,  is  a  loofe  indeterminate  idea,  rather  than  a 
principle  of  real  effe<d  ;  and  too  often  floats  as  an  ufe- 
lefs  (peculation  in  the  head,  indead  of  affetding  the 
temper  and  the  heart. 

\Vrhat  hr d  prelents  itfelf  to  be  recommended,  is  a  . 
peaceable  temper— a  difpofition  averfe  to  give  offence, 
and  defirous  of  cultivating  harmony,  and  amicable  in- 
tercourfe  in  fociety.  This  fbppofes  yielding  and  conde- 
fcending  manners,  unwillingnefs  to  contend  with  others 
about  trifles,  and,  incontefts  that  are  unavoidable,  pro-  - 
per  moderation  of  fpirit.  Such  a  temper  is  the  firft 
principle  of  felf-enjoyment.  It  is  the  bafis  of  all  order 
and  happinefs  among  mankind.  The  politive  and  con-  - 
tefitious,  the  rude  and  quarrel fome,  are  the  bane  of 
fociety.  They  feem  defined  to  bla If  the  fmall  [hare  of 
comfort  which  nature  has  here  allotted  to  man.  But 
they  cannot  diffurb  the  peace  of  others*  more  than  they 
break  their  own.  The  hurricane  rages  firit  in  their 
own  bofom,  before  it  is  let  forth  upon  the  world.  In 
the  tempeds  which  they  raife,  they  are  always  toff  ; 
and  frequently  it  is  their  lot  to  perifh. 

A  peaceable  temper  muff  be  fupported  by  a  candid 
one,  or  a  difpofition  to  view  the  conduct  of  others with 
fairnefs  and  impartiality.  This  Hands  oppofed  to  a  jea¬ 
lous  and  fufpicious  temper,  which  afcribes  every  adtion 
to  the  word  motive,  and  throws  a  black  (hade  over 
every  character.  As  you  would  be  happy  in  yourfelves, 
or  in  your  connexions  with  others,  guard  againft 
this  malignant  fpirit.  Study  that  charity  which  thirtieth 
no  evil — that  temper,  which,  without  degenerating 
into  credulity,  will  difpofe  you  to  be  juft  ;  and  which 
can  allow  you  to  obferve  an  error,  without  imputing 
it  as  a  crime.  Thus  you  will  be  kept  free  from  that 
continual  irritation  which  imaginary  injuries  raife  in  a 
lufpicious  bread;  and  will  walk  among  men  as  your 
brethren;  not  your  enemies. 
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But  to  be  peaceable,  and  to  be  candid,  is  not  all 
that  is  required  of  a  good  man.  He  muff  cultivate  a 
kind,  generous,  and  lympathizing  temper,  which  feels 
for  diftrefs,  wherever  it  is  beheld  ;  which  enters  into 
the  concerns  of  his  friends  with  ardour ;  and  to  ail,  with 
whom  he  has  intercourfe,  is  gentle,  obliging  and  hu¬ 
mane.  How  amiable  appears  fuch  a  difpofition,  when 
contrafled  with  a  malicious  or  envious  temper,  which 
wraps  itfelf  up  in  its  own  narrow  intereft,  looks  with 
an  evil  eye  on  the  luccefs  of  others,  and  with  an  un¬ 
natural  fatisfaeTion  feeds  on  their  dif appointments  or 
miferies  !  How  little  does  he  know,  of  the  true  happi- 
nefs  of  life,  who  is  a  ftranger  to  that  intercourfe  of  good 
offices  and  kind  affe&ions,  which,  by  a  pleating  charm, 
attach  men  to  one  another,  and  circulate  joy  from 
heart  to  heart  l 

You  are  not  to  imagine,  that  a  benevolent  temper 
finds  no  exercife,  unlefs  when  opportunities  offer  of 
performing  actions  of  high  generofity,  or  of  extenlive 
utility,  Thefe  mayfeldont  occur.  The  condition  of  the 
greater  part  of  mankind,  in  a  good  meafure,  precludes 
them.  But  in  the  ordinary  round  of  human  affairs,  a 
thoufand  occations  daily  prefent  themfelves,  of  miti¬ 
gating  the  vexations  which  others  fuffer,  of  Toothing 
their  minds,  of  aiding  their  intereft,  of  promoting 
their  cheerful nefs?  or  eafe.  Such  occafions  may  relate 
to  the  fmaller  incidents  of  life.  But  let  us  remember, 
that  of  fmall  incidents  the  fyftem  of  human  life  is  chief¬ 
ly  coinpofed.  The  attentions,  which  refpect  thefe, 
when  fuggetted  by  real  benignity  of  temper,  are  of  ten 
more  material  to  the  happinefs  of  thofe  around  us,  than 
actions  which  carry  the  appearance  of  greater  dignity 
and  fplendor.  No  wife  or  good  man  ought  to  account 
any  rules  of  behaviour  as  below  his  regard,  which  tend 
to  cement  the  great  brotherhood  of  mankind  in  com¬ 
fortable  union. 

Particularly  amidft  that  familiar  intercourfe  which 
belongs  to  clomeftic  lifeA  all  the  virtues  of  temper  find 
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an  ample  range.  It  is  very  unfortunate,  that  within  that 
crcte,  men  too  often  think  themlelv’es  at  l,ben y  t ' 

mourUnV-heained  I6”' t0  the  Caprice  of  paffion  and  hu- 

whe  '  Vt  ' rf’  0n  the  contrary,  mere  than  any 

of  their  he  rterf  \  <  V™0*  t0  the  government 

t rs  L t  rf  °  Cbef  Wbat  ,s  Solent  in  their  ten,. 

Fm'7a  r  ‘°f  What  iS  har,h  in  their  manners. 

>  ;  ,  ,  he  temper  13  formed,  There,  the  real  cha- 

rafter  difplays  ttfeif.  The  forms  of  the  world  difauife 
men  when  abroad.  But  within  his  own  family,  every” 
man  is  known  to  be  what  he  truly  is.  In  all  Z ’ 


man  is  known  to  be  what  he  truly  is.  In  all  our  infer. 

Zla'T’  'a-b  others,  particularly  in  that  which  it 
'  ,,  an ^  intimate,  let  us  cultivate  a  peaceable  ' 

canmd,  a  gentle  and  friendly  temper.  This  is  the  tern! 
per  uo  which,  by  repeated  injunctions,  our  holy  relief, 
on  leeks  to  conn  us.  This  was  the  temper  of  Chrift. 
d  his  is  toe  temper  of  heaven. 

We  are  now  to  confider,  thirdly,  the  proper  ftate 
of  tempei,  as  it  refpecls  the  individual  hirnfelf.  The 
bahs  of  ail  the  good  difpofitioHS  which  belong  to  this 
head^  is  humility.  By  this  I  underhand,  not  that 
nieanneis  of  fpirit,  winch  leads  a  man  to  undervalue 
nimleiT,  and  to  link  below  his  rank  and  character  ;  but 
wnat  tae  Icripture  exprehes  with  great  propriety,  when 
it  exhorts  every  man,  not  to  think  of  him fefc more  highly 
than  he  ought  to  think ,  but  to  think  Job  e'rly* .  He  who 
adopts  all  the  flattering  fuggeiiions  of  fdf-Iove,  and 
forms  claims  upon  the  world,  proportioned  to  the  ima- 
giiiary  opinion  which  he  has  conceived  of  his  merit  is 
preparing  for  himfelf  a  thoufand  mortifications.  Vv  here- 
as,  by  checking  the  filings  of  ill-founded  vanity,  and 
retreating  within  thole  bounds  which  a  moderate’  eiti- 
mation  of  our  charafter  prelcribes,  we  efcape  the  mi- 
fenes  which  always  purfue  an  arrogant  mind,  ar.d  re¬ 
commend  ourfelves  to  the  favour  both  of  God  and  man. 

Hence  will  naturally  arile  a  contented  temper,  which 
is  one  of  the  greatelt  bleffings  that  can  be  enjoyed  by. 

*  Rom.  xii.  3, 
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man,  and  one  of  the  mod  material  requifltes  to  the 
proper  diicharge  of  the  duties  of  every  dation.  For  a 
fretful  and  dilcontented  temper  renders  one  incapable 
of  performing  aright  any  part  in  life.  It  is  unthankful 
and  impious  towards  God;  and  towards  men,  provok¬ 
ing  and  unjuft.  It  is  a  gangrene,  which  preys  on  the 
vitals,  and  infedts  the  whole  condilution  with  difeafe 
and  putrefaction.  Subdue  pride  and  vanity,  and  you 
will  take  the  moll  effectual  method  of  eradicating  this 
difteroper.  You  will  no  longer  behold  the  objects  around 
you  with  jaundiced  eyes.  You  will  take  in  good  part 
the  bleffings  which  providence  is  pleafed  to  bellow,  and 
the  degree  of  favour  which  your  fellow-creatures  are 
difpofed  to  grant  you.  Viewing  yoUrfelves,  with  all 
your  imperfections  and  failings,  in  a  juft  light,  you  will 
rather  be  furprifed  at  your  enjoying  fo  many  good 

things,  than  difeontemed,  becaufe  there  are  any  which 
you  want. 


From  an  humble  and  contented  temper  will  fpring  a 
cheerful  one.  This,  if  not  in  itfelf  a  virtue,  is  at  Iesft 
the  garb  in  which  virtue  fhould  be  always  arrayed.  Pie¬ 
ty  and  goodnefs  ought  never  to  be  marked  with  that 
-dejection  which  fometimes  takes  rife  from  fuperftition 
but  which  is  the  proper  portion  only  cf  guilt.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  cheerfulnefs  belonging  to  virtue  is  to  be 
■carefully  diftinguifhed  from  that  light  and  widdy  tem¬ 
per  which  characterizes  folly,  and  is  fo  often  found  a- 
mong  the  diftipated  and  vicious  part  of  mankind  Their 
gaiety  isowing  to  a  total  want  of  reflexion  ;  and  brine* 
vvita  it  tne  uiual  coniequences  of  an  unthiukino-  habit 
ftaaie  remorfe,  and  heavinefs  of  heart,  in  the  end! 

l  ie  c»eerdilnefs  of  a  well-regulated  mind  fprings  from 

f  good  confcience  and  the  favour  of  heaven,  and  is 
bounded  by  temperance  and  reaton.  ft  makes  a  man 
happy  in  himfelf,  and  promotes  the  hapoineis  of  all 
around  him  It  is  the  clear  and  calm  funfhine  of  a  mind 
-illuminated  by  piety  and  virtue.  It  crowns  ail  other  good 
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difpofitions,  and  comprehends  the  general  effect  which 
they  ought  to  produce  on  the  heart. 

Such,  on  the  whole,  is  the  temper  or  habitual  frame 
of  mind,  in  a  good  man  :  devout  towards  God--- 
towards  men,  peaceable,  candid,  affectionate,  and 
humane— within  himfelf,  humble,  contented  and 
cheerful.  To  the  eftablifhment  of  this  happy  tem¬ 
per,  all  the  diredions,  which  I  before  fuggefted, 
for  the  due  regulation  of  the  thoughts,  and  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  paflions,  naturally  conduce  ;  in  this 
they  ought  to  iiTue :  and  when  this  temper  is  thoroughly 
formed  within  us,  then  may  the  heart  be  efteemed  to 
have  been  kept  with  all  diligence .  That  we  may  be  thus 
enabled  to  keep  it,  for  the  fake  both  of  prefent  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  of  preparation  for  greater  happinefs,  let  us 
earneffly  pray  to  heaven.  A  greater  bleiiing  we  cannot 
implore  of  the  Almighty,  than  that  he,  who  made  the 
human  heart,  and  who  knows  its  frailties,  would  affift 
us  to  fubjedt  it  to  that  difcipline  which  religion  re¬ 
quires,  which  reafon  approves,  but  which  his  grace  alone 
can  enable  us  to  maintain. 


S  E  R  M  O  N  XIX. 


On  the  Unchangeableness  of  the  Divine  Nature, 


James,  i.  17. 

Every  good  and  every  per  fed}  gift  is  fr%m  above ,  and 
comet h  down  from  the  Father  of  lights ,  with  whom  is  kq 
variablenefs ,  neither  fhadow  of  turning. 

/^T^HE  divine  nature,  in  fome  views,  attrads  our 
JL  love  ;  in  ethers,  commands  our  reverence ;  in  all, 
is  entitled  to  the  higlied  attention  from  the  human 


mind.  We  never  elevate  cnr  thoughts,  in  a  proper 
manner,  towards  the  Supreme  Being,  without  return¬ 
ing  to  our  own  i’phere  with  fen  timents  more  improved  : 
and  if,  at  anytime,  his  greatnefs  opprefles  our  thoughts, 
his  moral  perfections  always  afford  us  relief,  ids  almigh¬ 
ty  po  wer,  his  infinite  wifdom  and  fupreme  goodnefs, 
are  founds  familiar  to  our  ears.  In  his  immutability  we 
are  lefs  accuftomed  to  confider  him:  and  yet  it  is  this 
perfection,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  dif- 
tinguiflies  the  divine  nature  from  the  human  ;  gives 
complete  energy  to  all  its  oilier  attribute's  ;  and  entitles 
it  to  the  higheit  adoration.  For,  hence  are  derived  the 
regular  order  of  nature,  and  the  fled  fait  nefs  of  the  urfi- 
verfe.  Hence  flows  the  unchanging  tenor  of  thole  laws, 
which,  from  age  to  age,  regulate  the  conduct  of  man¬ 
kind.  Hence  the  uniformity  of  that  government,  and 
the  certainty  of  thofe  promifes,  which  are  the  ground 
of  our  trufl  and  fecurity.  Goodnefs  CGuld  produce  no 
more  than  feeble  and  wavering  hopes,  and  power  would 
command  very  imperfect  reverence,  if  we  were  left  to 
fufpeH,  that  the  plans,  which  goodnefs  had  framed, 
might  alter,  or  that  the  power  of  carrying  them  into 
execution  might  decreafe.  The  contemplation  of  God, 
therefore,  as  unchangable  in  his  nature  and  in  all  his 
perfections,  muff  undoubtedly  be  fruitful  both  of  inflruc- 
lion  and  of  confolation  toman.  I  fhall,  firft,  endeavour 
to  ill ufl rate,  in  foine  degree,  the  nature  of  the  divine 
immutability  ;  and  then  make  application  of  it  to  our 
own  conduct. 

Every  good  and  every  perfect  gift  cometh  down  from 
ine  Father  of  lights.  The  tide  which  in  the  text  is  given 
to  the  Deity,  carries  an  elegant  allulion  to  the  fun 
tne  fource  of  light,  the  moft  univerfal  benefaClor  of  na- 
tore,  the  mod  regular  and  conihmt  of  all  the  great  bo¬ 
dies  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  uni.verfe. 
Yet  even  with  the  fun  there  are  certain  degrees  of  va - 
^  ^  *  he  apparently  riles  and  lets  :  he  ieems  to 
approach  nearer  to  us  in  funimer,  and  to  retire  farther 
Vol.  I.  A  a  ' 
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off  in  winter:  his  influence  is  varied  by  the  feafons,  ■ 
and  his  luftre  is  aflecled  by  the  clouds.  Whereas  with 
him,  who  is  the  Father  of  lights ,  of  whole  everlafling 
brightnefs  the  glory  of  the  fun  is  but  a  faint  image, 
there  is  no  fhadow  of  turning ,  not  the  in  oft  diflant  ap¬ 
proach  to  change.  In  his  being  or  effence,  it  is  plain 
that  alteration  can  never  take  place.  For  as  his  exift- 
ence  is  derived  from  no  prior  caufe,  nor  dependent  on 
any  tiling  without  hirnlelf,  his  nature  can  be  influenced 
by  no  power,  can  be  affected  by  no  accident,  can  be 
impaired  by  no  time.  From  everlafling  to  everlafling,  he 
continues  the  fame,  Hence  it  is  laid,  that  he  only 
hath  immortality  ;  that  is,  he  poflefTes  it  in  a  manner  in¬ 
communicable  to  all  other  beings.  Eternity  is  deferibed 
as  the  high  and  holy  place  in  which  he  dwelleth  :  it  is  a  ha¬ 
bitation  in  which  none  but  the  Father  of  lights  can  en¬ 
ter.  The  name  which  he  taketh  to  himfelf,  is,  I  am. 
Of  other  things,  feme  have  been  and  others  (hall  be  : 
but  this  is  he,  which  is ,  which  was ,  and  which  is  to  come. 
All  time  is  1  is  :  it  is  mesfured  out  by  him  in  limited 
portions  to  the  various  orders  of  created  beings ;  hut 
his  own  exiflence  Alls  equally  every  point  of  duration  ; 
the  fir  ft  and  the  laft ,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  fame 
yefterday ,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

As  in  his  effence,  fo  in  his  attributes  and  perfections. 


it  is  inipoflible  there  can  be  any  change.  1  o  imperfect 
natures  only  it  belongs  to  improve  and  to  decay.  Every 
alteration,  which  they  undergo,  in  their  abilities  or  dil- 
pofitions,  flows  either  from  internal  defect,  or  Iron i 
[he  influence  of  a  fu  peri  or  caufe.  But  as  no  higher 
c a ufe  can  bring  from  without  any  acceffion  to  the  di¬ 
vine  nature,  fo  within  itfelf  it  contains  no  piincijn-  of 
decay.  For  the  fame  reafon  that  the  felf-exiftent  Being 
was,  from  the  beginning,  powerful  and  wife,  juft  and 
(rood,  he  muff  continue  unalterably  fo  forever.  Hence, 
with  vouch  propriety  the  divine  perfections  are  deferibed 
in  feripture,  by  a liufipps  to  thole  objects  to  which  we 
aferibe  the  moft  permanent  liability.  His  righ  tea  fried 
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is  like .  the.ftrong  mountains .  His  mercy  Is  in  the  heavens  : 
and  his  faith fdnefs  reacheth  unto  the  clouds.  Thefe  per- 
factions  of  the  divine  nature  differ  widely  from  the  hu¬ 
man  virtues,  which  are  their  faint  fhadows.  The  iuf* 
tice  of  men  is  at  one  time  fevere,  at  another  time  re¬ 
lenting  ;  their  goodnefs  is  fometimes  confined  to  a  par¬ 
tial  toadnefs  for  a  few,  fometimes  runs  out  into  a  blind 
indulgence  towards  all.  But  goodnefs  and  juftice  are, 
in  the  Supreme  Being,  calm  and  heady  principles,  of 
action,  which,  enlightened  by  perfect  wifdom,  and 
never  either  warped  by  partiality,  or  diflurbed  by  paf- 
lion,  perfevere  in  one  regular  and  conflant  tenor. 
Among  men  they  may  fometimes  break  forth  with  tran- 
lient  1  plead  or,  like  thole  wandering  fires  which  illu¬ 
minate  for  a  little  the  darknefs  of  the  night.  But  in 
God,  they  flnne  with  that  uniform  brightnefs,  which 
we  can  liken  to  nothing  fo  much  as  to  the  untroubled, 
eternal  luflre  of  the  higheit  heavens. 

from  this  follows,  what  is.  chiefly  material  for  us  to 
attend  to,  that  in  the  cowrie  of  his  operations  towards 
mankind,  in  his  conn fe Is  and  decrees^  in  his  laws,  his 
piomifes,  and,  his  threatnings,  there  is  no,  van  ah  l e  net's 
mrjbad.ow  of  turning  with  the  Almighty.  Known  io  him 
from  the  beginning^  were  all  his  works .  In  the  divine 
idea,  the  whole  iyflem  of  nature  exifted,  long  before 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid..  When  he  faid, 
Let  there  he  light ,  he  only  realized  the  great  plan,  which, 
from  evei  tatting,  he  had  formed  in  his  own  mind. 
x  oiefeen  by  him  was  every  revolution  which  the  courfe 
of  ages  was  to  produce.  Whatever  the  counfek  of  men. 
can  CiFed,  was  comprehended  in  his  decree.  Ivo  new 
emergency  can  arife  to  furprife  him.  No  agitations  of 
anger  or  of  forrow,  of  fear  or  of  hope,  can  (hake  ln$ 
mind  or  influence  his  conduct.  lie  refls  in  the  eternal 
poTe.Tion  of  that  fupreme  beatitude,  which  neither  the 
virtues  nor  the  crimes  of  men,  can  in  the  leaf!  affect. 
From  a  motive  of  overflowing  goodnefs,  he  reared  up 
tfle  univerfe.  As  the  eternal  lover  of  righteoyfuefs,  he 
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ruies  it.  The  whole  fyflem  of  his  government  is  fixed  ; 
Ins  laws  are  irrevocable  ;  and,  what  he  once  lovetb, 
/;5  Ivveth  to  the  end.  In  feripture,  indeed,  he  is  fome- 
t  lines  laid  to  be  grieved,  and  to  repent.  But  fbch  expreffi- 
ons,  it  is  obvious,  are  employed  from  accommodation 
to  common  conception  ;  in  the  fame  manner,  as  when 
bodily  organs  are,  in  other  paflage's,  aferibed  to  God. 
I  he  feripture,  as  a  rule  of  life,  addfeffed  to  the  mul¬ 


titude,  mult  make  ufe  of  the  language  of  men.  The 
divine  nature  reprefented  in  its  native  iublimity,  would 
have  tranfeended  all  human  conception.  When,  upon 
the  reformation  of  Tinners,  God  is  faid  to  repent  of  the 
evil  which  he  hath  threatened  agair.il  them  ;  this  inti¬ 


mates  no  more,  than  that  he  fuits  his  difpenfations  to 
the  alterations  which  take  place  in  the  characters  of 
men.  His  difpofition  towards  good  and  evil  continues 
the  fame,  but  varies  in  its  application  as  its  ohjeCls  vary  ; 
juil  as  the  laws  themfelves,  which  are  capable  of  no 
change  of  affection,  bring  rewards  or  punifhments  at 
different  times  to  the  fame  perfon,  according  as  his  be¬ 
haviour  alters.  Immutability  is  indeed  fo  clofely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  notion  of  fuprenie  perfection,  that 
wherever  any  rational  conceptions  of  a  Deity  have 
taken  place,  this  attribute  has  been  aferibed  to  him. 
Reafon  taught  the  wife  and  reflecting  in  every  age,  to 
believe,  that,  as  what  is  eternal  cannot  die,  fo  what 
is  perfect  can  never  vary,  and  that  the  great  Governor 
of  the  univerfe  could  be  no  other  than  an  unchangea¬ 
ble  Being. 

From  the  contemplation  of  this  obvious,  but  funda¬ 


mental  truth,  let  us  proceed  to  the  praClical  improve, 
merit  of  it.  Let  usconfider  wliateffeCl  the  ferious  con- 
fideration  of  it  ought  to  produce  on  cur  mind  and  be¬ 
haviour. 

It  will  be  proper  to  begin  this  head  of  the  difeourfe 
by  removing  an  objeclion,  which  the  doCfrine  I  have 
illuftrated,  may  appear  to  form,  againll  religious  fer- 
vices,  and  in  particular  againft  the  duty  of  prayer.  To 
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what  purpofe,  it  may  be  urged,  is  homage  addreffed 
to  a  Being  whole  purpofe  is  unalterably  fixed  ;  to 
whom  our  righteoufnefs  extendeth  not — whom,  by  no  ai- 
guments  we  can  perluade,  and  by  no  {applications  we 
can  mollify  ?  The  objection  would  have  weight,  it  our 
religious  addrefles  were  defigned  to  work  any  alterati¬ 
on  on  God — either  by  giving  him  information  of  what 
he  did  not  know — or  by  exciting  affections  which  he 
did  not  poffels-— or  by  inducing  him  to  change  meaf’ures  • 
which  he  had  previoully  formed.  But  they  are  only 
crude  and  imperfect  notions  of  religion,  which  can  fug¬ 
ged  fuch  ideas.  The  change,  which  our  devotions  are 
intended  to  make,  is  upon  ourfelves,  not  upon  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  Their  chief  efficacy  is  derived  from  the  good 
difpolitions  which  they  raife  and  cheriih  in  the  human  • 
foul.  By  pouring  out  pious  fentiments  and  defires  be¬ 
fore  God,  by  adoring  his  perfection,  and  confeffing  our 
own  unworthinefs,  by  expreffing  our  dependence  on 
his  aid,  our  gratitude  for  his  pa  ft  favours,  our  fubmif* 
fion  to  his  prefen t  will,  our  truft  in  his  future  mercy, 
we  cultivate  fuch  affections  as  luit  our  place  and  ftation 
in  the  univerfe,  and  are  thereby  prepared  for  becom¬ 
ing  objects  of  the  divine  grace/  Accordingly,  frequent 
affurances  are  given  us  in  fcripture,  that  the  prayers  of 
fmcere  worfliippers,  preferred  through  the  great  Medi¬ 
ator,  ihall  be  productive  off  the  happieft  effects. 
When  they  ajh ,  they  Jhall  receive  .*  when  they  feek,  they 
shall  find:  when  they  knock,  it  shall  he  opened  to  them . 
Prayer  is  appointed  to  be  the  channel  for  conveying 
the  divine  grace  to  mankind,  beeaufe  the  Vvdfdom  of 
heaven  faw  it  to  be  one  of  the  inoft  powerful  means  of 
improving  the  human  heart. 

W  hen  religious  homage  is  confidered  in  this  light, 
as  a  great  inftrument  of  fpiritual  and  moral  improve¬ 
ment,  all  the  objections,  which  fcepticifm  can  form, 
from  the  divine  immutability,  conclude  with  no  more 
force  againft  prayer,  than  againft  every  other  mean  of 
improvement,  which  reafon  has  fuggefted  to  man.  If 
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pi  aye r  oe  Superfluous,  becaufe  God  is  unchangable,  we 
laight,  upon  Similar  grounds,  conclude,  that  it  is  need* 
leis.  to  laoour  the  earth,  to  nourish  our  bodies,  or  to 
cultivate  our  irirnds,  becaufe  the  fertility  of  the  o-round 
the  continuance  of  our  life,  and  the  degVee  of  our  un- 
dei  handing,  depend  upon  an  immutable  Sovereign,  and 
were  from  all  eternity  -forefeen  by  him.  Such  abfurd 
conclufions  reafon  has  ever  repudiated.  To  every  plain 
and  found  undemanding  it  has  clearly  dictated,  that  to 
explore  the  unknown  purpofes  of  heaven  belongs  not 
to  us  •  but  that  ne,  who  decrees  the  end,  certainly  re- 
qtiaes  the  means;  and  that,  in  the  diligent  employ- 
ineiit  of  ad  the  means  which  can  advance  either  our 
temporal  or  ipiritual  felicity,  the  chiet  exertions  of  hu¬ 
man  wifdom  and  human  duty  confflt.  Afluming  it  then 
for  an  undoubted  principle,  that  religion  is  a  reason¬ 
able  fervice,  and  that,  though  with  the  Father  of  lights 
tnere  oe  no  variabienefs ,  tne  homage  of  his  creatures  is, 
neverthelefs,  for  the  wifefl  reafons,  required  by  him, 
1  proceed  to  fhow  what  fentiments  the  contemplation 
of  divine  immutability  ihould  raife  in  our  minds,  and 
what  duties  it  fhould  chiefly  enforce. 

I.  Let  it  excite  us  to  admire  and  adore.  Filled  with 
profound  reverence,  let  us  look  up  to  that  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing,  who  fits  from  everlafling  on  the  throne  of  the 
tmiverfe— moving  all  things,  but  remaining  immovea¬ 
ble  himfelf— directing  every  revolution  of  the  creation, 
but  affeded  by  no  revolutions  of  events  or  of  time.  He 
beholds  the  heavens  and  the  earth  wax  old  as  a  garment, 
and  decay  like  a  vefiure .  At  their  appointed  periods  he 
raifes  up,  or  he  diilblves  worlds.  But  amkllt  all  the 
convuiSions  of  changing  and  perilling  nature,  his  glory 
and  felicity  remain  unaltered.  1  he  view  of  great  and 
flupendous  objects  in  the  natural  world  Strikes  the  mind 
with  Solemn  awe.  What  veneration,  then,  ought  to 
be  infpired  by  the  contemplation  of  anobjedfo  Sublime 
as  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  Ruler  of  the  univerfe  I 
The  compofure  and  (liUnefs  of  thought,  introduced  by 
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fuch  a  meditation,  has  a  powerful  tendency  both  to  pu¬ 
rify  and  to  elevate  the  heart.  It  effaces,  for  a  time, 
thofe  trivial  ideas,  and  extinguifhes  thole  low  pafiions, 
which  arife  from  the  circle  of  vain  and  palling  objects 
around  us.  It  opens  the  mind  to  all  the  fentiments  of 
devotion  ;  and  accompanies  devotion  with  that  profound 
reverence,  which  guards  it  from  every  improper  ex- 
cefs.  When  we  conlider  the  Supreme  Being  as  em¬ 
ployed  in  works  of  love--- when  we  think  of  his  conde- 
fcenfion  to  the  human  race,  in  fending  his  Son  to  dwell 
on  the  earth-— encouraged  by  favours,  and  warmed  by 
gratitude,  we  are  fometimes  in  danger  of  prefuming 
too  much  on  his  goodnefs,  and  of  indulging  a  certain 
fondnefs  of  affection,  which  is  unfuitable  to  our  hum¬ 
ble  and  dependent  ftate.  It  is  neceffary  that  he  Ihould 
frequently  appear  to  our  minds  in  all  that  majefty  with 
which  the  immutability  of  his  nature  clothes  him  ;  in 
order  that  reverence  may  he  combined  with  love,  and 
that  a  mixture  of  facred  awe  may  chaiten  the  rapturous 
effufions  of  warm  devotion.  Servile  fear,  indeed,  would 
crulh  the  fpirit  of  ingenuous  and  aitedionate  homage. 
But  that  reverence,  which  fprings  from  elevated  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  Divine  nature,  has  a  happy  efted  in 
checking  the  forwardnefs  of  imagination,  retraining 
our  arte  chons  within  due  bounds,  and  composing  our 
thoughts,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  exalts  them. 

Vv  hen,  from  tne  adoration  of  the  unchangeable 
perfection  of  the  Almighty,  we  return  to  the  view  of 
our  own  ftate,  the  lirff  fentiment,  which  ought  natural¬ 
ly  to  ai  lie,  is  that  of  felf-abalenient.  W  e  are  too  apt  to 
be  lifted  up  by  any  little  ddtindions  which  we  poffefs  • 
and  to  fancy  ourielves  great,  only  becaufe  there  are 
others  whom  we  confider  as  lefs.  But  what  is  man, 
with  all  his  advantages  and  bonded  powers,  before  the 
eternal  Father  of  lights  P  vv  ith  God  there  is  no  varia- 
blenefs— with  man  there  is  no  liability.  Virtue  and 
vice  divide  the  empire  of  his  mind  :  and  wifdom  and 
folly  alternately  rule  him.  Hence  he  is  changeable  in 
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his  defigns,  fickle  in  his  friend  (hips,  flu&uating  in  his 
whole  character.  His  life  is  a  feries  of  con  traditions.. 
He  is  one  thing  to-day,  and  another  to-morrow  ;  fome- 
times  obliged  by  experience  to  alter  his  purpofe,  and 
often  led  to  change  it  through  levity.  Variable  and 
unequal  himfelf,  he  is  furrounded  with  fleeting  objedts. 
He  is  placed  as  in  the  midft  of  a  torrent,  where  all 
things  are  rolling  by,  and  nothing  keeps  its  place.  He 
has  hardly  time  to  contemplate  this  feene  of  viciflitude, 
before  he  too  is  fwept  away.  Thus  circumftanced  in 
himfelf,  and  in  all  the  objects  with  which  he  is  con-  - 
nested,  let  him  be  admonifhed  to  be  humble  and  mo¬ 
del!.  Let  the  contemplation  of  the  unchanging  glory^ 
of  his  Creator  infpire  him  with  fentiments  of  due  fub- 
miihon.  Let  it  teach  him  to  know  his  proper  place  ; 
and  check  that  vanity,  which  is  fo  ready  to  betray  him 
into  guilt. 

Let  the  fame  meditation  affedlhim  with  a  deepfenfe 
of  what  he  owes  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity.  His 
goodnefs  never  appears  in  fo  finking  a  light,  as  when 
viewed  in  connexion  with  his  greatnefs.  The  deferip- 
tion,  which  is  given  of  him  in  the  text,  calls,  in  this 
view,  for  our  particular  attention.  It  prefenis  to  us 
the  inoft  amiable  union  of  condefcenflon  with  majefl.y, 
of  the  rp.oral  with  the  natural  perfections  of  God, 
which  can  polfibly  be  exhibited  to  the  imagination  of 
man.  From  the  Father  of  lights ,  with  whom  there  is  no 
variablenefs ,  neither  fhadow  of  Turning,  comet h  down  eve¬ 
ry  goid  and  perfedl  gift.  The  mod  independent  of  all 
Beings  is  reprefented  as  themofl  beneficent.  He,  who 
is  eternal  and  immutable,  exalted  above  all,  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  returns  from  any,  is  the  liberal  and 
unwearied  giver  of  every  thing  that  is  good.  Let  luch 
views  of  the  divine  nature  not  only  call  forth  gratitude 
and  praife,  but  prompt  us  to  imitate  what  we  adore. 
Let  them 'hew  us,  that  benevolence  is  divine  ;  that  to 
(loop  from  our  fancied  grandeur,  in  order  to  aflift  and 
relieve  one  another,  is  do  far  from  being  any  degrada- 
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tionof  character,  that  it  is  our  truefi:  honour,  and  our 
neared  refemblance  to  the  Father  of  lights. 

II.  Let  the  coniideration  of  the  divine  immutability 
convince  us,  that  the  method  of  attaining  the  favour  of 
heaven  is  one  and  invariable.  W ere  the  Almighty  a 
capricious  and  inconftant  being,  like  man,  we  Ibould 
be  at  a  I ofs  what  tenor  of  conduct  to  bold.  In  order  to 
conciliate  his  grace,  we  might  think  ol  applying  fome- 
times  to  one  luppofed  principle  of  his  inclination,  fome- 
times  to  another  ;  and,  bewildered  amidfl  various  at¬ 
tempts,  would  be  overwhelmed  with  difmay.  i  he 
guilty  would  effay  to  flatter  him.  The  timid,  fome- 
tjmes  by  auflere  mortifications,  fome times  bv  coflly 
gifts,  fometimes  by  obfequious  rites,  would  try  to  ap- 
peafe  him.  Hence,  in  fa6t,  have  arifen  all  the  corrup¬ 
tions  of  religious  worfbip  among  men — from  their 
forming  the  divine  character  upon  their  own,  and  af- 
cribing  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe  the  mutability 
of  human  paffions,  God  is  reprefented  by  the  pfalmift 
David,  as  faying  to  the  wicked,  Thou  thoughiefi  that  I 
was  altogether fuch  a  one  as  thyfilf*.  This  continues  to 
be  the  defeription  of  all  the  luperflitious  and  enthufi- 
aflic  lefts,  which,  fince  the  days  of  David,  have  fprung 
up  in  the  world. 

It  is  our  peculiar  happinefs,  under  the  gofpel,  to 
have  God  revealed  to  us  in  his  genuine  character,  as 
without  variablenefs  or  fhadow  of  turning.  We  know, 
that  at  no  time  there  is  any  change,  either  in  his  af¬ 
fections,  or  in  the  plan  of  his  adminiftration.  One  light 
always  ihines  upon  us  from  above.  One  clear  and  di- 
rfeft  path  is  always  pointed  out  to  man.  The  Supreme 
Being  is,  and  was,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fupporter  of 
order  and  virtue ;  the  righteous  Lord ,  loving  righteouf - 
nefs.  The  external  forms  of  religion  may  vary  ;  but, 
under  all  difpenfations  which  proceed  from  God,  its 
fubftance  is  the  fame.  It  tends  continually  to  one  point, 
|he  purification  of  man’s  heart  and  life.  This  was  the 
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°bj eft  of  the  original  law  of  nature.  This  was  the  fcop 
or  the  Molaic  in/litution,  ajnidll  all  its  facrifices  an 
and  this  is  unqueftionably  the  end  of  the  (rofce] 
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o  nwauaolyeonUant  is  God  to  this  purpofe,  that  tit 
(  ilpenlation  of  mercy  in  Chrifi  Jefus,  which  admits  c 
tne  vicarious  atonement  and  righteoufnefs  of  a  Re 
deem  or,  makes  no  change  in  our  obligation  to  fulfil  th, 
duties  of  a  good  life.  The  Redeemer  himfeif  had 
taught  us,  that,  to  the  end  of  time,  the  moral  law  con 
tmues  in  its  full  force  ;  and  that  till  heave*  and  earl 
pa.j  away,  one  jot  or  tittle  jfh all  in  no  wife  pafs  from  it* 
This  is  the  only  indication  known  to  men,  v/hofe  au 
thoi  ity  is  unchanging  and  conilant.  Human  laws  rifi 
and  fall  with  the  empires  that  gave  them  birth.  Syf 
tem^  of  philofophy  vary  with  the  progrefs  of  knowledge 
and  light.  Manners,  fentiments,  and  opinions,  altei 
with  the^courfe  of  time.  But  throughout  all  ages,  anc 
amidff  ali  revolutions,  tne  rule  of  moral  and  religious 
conduct  is  the  lame.  It  partakes  of  that  immutability  ol 
the  divine  nature,  on  which  it  is  founded.  Such  as  it 
was  delivered  to  the  fird  worlhippers  of  God?  itcontb 
nues  to  be,  at  this  day,  to  us  :  and  filch  it  ihall  remain 
to  our  poderity  for  ever. 

ill.  Let  the  contemplation  of  tills  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature  teach  us  to  imitate,  as  far  as  our  frailty 
Will  permit,  that  conitancy  and  dedfadnefs  which  we 
adore.  All  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being 
aredandards  of  character  towards  which  we  ought  t o 
afpire.  But  as  in  all  thefe  perfections  there  are  proper¬ 
ties  peculiar  to  the  divine  nature,  our  endeavours  to, 
referable  them  are  laid  under  great  reltrictions,  by  t lie 
difiimilarity  between  our  nature  and  the  divine.  With 
rejpeft  to  that  attribute,  which  we  now  con fider,  the 
circum (fauces  are  evident,  which  preclude  improper 
imitation.  To  man  it  is  frequently  necefiary  to  correff 
his  errors,  and  to  change  his  conduct.  An  attempt, 
therefore,  to  continue  wholly  invariable,  would,  in  our 

*  Matt,  v, 
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fituation,  be  no  other  than  imprudent  and  criminal  ob- 
dinacy.  But  withal,  the  immutable  reftitude  of  the  Dei¬ 
ty  lhould  lead  us  to  afpire  after  fixed  nets  of  principle, 
and  uniformity  in  conduft,  as  the  glory  of  the  rational 
nature.  ImprefTed  with  thefenfe  of  that  fupreme  excel¬ 
lence  which  refults  from  unchanging  goodnefs,  faith- 
fulnefs,  and  truth,  let  us  become  a fharned  of  that  levi¬ 
ty  which  degrades  the  human  char  after.  Let  us  ponder 
mr  paths ,  aft  upon  *a  well-regulated  plan,  and  remain 
confident  with  ourfelves.  Contemplating  the  glory  of 
the  Father  of  lights,  let  us  aim  at  being  transformed, 
in  fame  degree,  into  the  fame  image ,  from  glory  to  glo¬ 
ry .  Finally, 

IV.  Let  the  divine  immutability  become  the  ground 
of  confidence  and  truft  to  good  men,  amidft  all  the  re¬ 
volutions  of  this  uncertain  world.  This  is  one  of  the 
chief  improvements  to  be  made  of  the  fubjeft,  and 
therefore  requires  full  illuftration.  T  here  are  three 
lights,  in  which  we  may  view  the  benefit  redounding 
to  us  from  that  attribute  of  God  which  we  now  con- 
fider.  It  allures  us  of  the  condancy  of  nature — of  the 
regular  adminidration  of  Providence — of  the  certain 
accomplifhment  of  all  the  divine  pro  miles. 

Fird,  it  gives  us  ground  to  depend  on  thecondant 
and  uniform  courfe  of  nature.  On  the  unchangeable- 
nefs  of  God  reds  the  dahility  of  the  univcrfe.  What 
we  call  the  laws  of  nature  are  no  other  than  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  Supreme  Being.  It  is  becaule  he  is  with¬ 
out  variablenefs  or  fnadow  of  turning ,  that  thole  laws 
have  continued  the  fame  lince  the  beginning  of  the 
world.;  that  the  fun  fo  condantly  obferves  his  time  of 
rifing  and  going  down  ;  that  the  ieafons  annually  re¬ 
turn  ;  the  tides  periodically  ebb  and  flow;  the  earth 
yields  its  fruits  at  dated  intervals;  and  the  human  body 
and  mental  powers  advance  to  maturity,  by  a  regular 
progrefs.  In  all  thofe  motions  and  operations,  which 
are  inceflantly  going  on  throughout  nature,  there  is 
nodop  nor  interruption— no  change  nor  innovation — * 
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no  deflection  from  their  main  fcope.  The  famepowe 
ful  and  iteady  hand,  which  gave  the  firft  impulfe  i 
tne  powers  or  nature,  reitrains  them  from  ever  exceei 
ing  their  preferibed  line.  Hence  arifes  the  chief  con 
fort  of  our  prefent  life.  We  find  ourfelves  in  a  regul; 
and  orderly  world.  We  look  forward  to  a  known  fu 
cemon  of  events.  We  are  enabled  to  form  plans  < 
adion.  From  the  caufe  we  calculate  the  effect  :  ar 
from  the  puff,  we  reafon  with  confidence  concernin 
the  future. 

Accuftomed  from  cur  infancy  to  this  conftancy  : 
nature,  we  are  hardly  feniibie  of  the  blefling.  Fam 
lianty  has  the  fame  erfedl  here,  as  in  many  other  ei 
joyrnents,  to  efface  gratitude.  But  let  us,  for  a  momen 
take  an  oppolite  view  of  things.  Let  us  fuppofe,  th 
we  had  any  caufe  to  dread  capricioufnefs  or  change  : 
the  povver  who  rules  the  courfe  of  nature;  any  grour 
to  fufpect  that,  but  for  one  day,  the  fun  might  not  rif 
nor  the  current  of  the  waters  hold  their  ufual  courf 
nor  the  laws  of  motion  and  vegetation  proceed  as  v 
have  been  accuflomed  to  behold  them.  What  difmt 
would  inltantly  fill  all  hearts!  what  horror  would  fee 
to  overfpread  the  whole  face  of  nature  !  What  pa 
could  we  adt,  or  whither  could  we  run,  in  the  mid 
of  convulfions,  which  overturned  all  the  meafures  v 
hail  formed  for  happinefs,  or  for  fafety  ?  The  prefei 
abode  of  man  would  then  become,  as  Jobddcribes  th 
region  of  the  grave,  a  land  of  darknefs ,  as  darknefs  } 
fdf,  and  the  shadow  of  death  ;  without  order  :  and  whe? 
the  light  is  as  darknefs '* .  W ith  what  joy  ought  we  the 
to  recognize  an  unvarying  and  fled  fail  Ruler,  unde 
whole  dominion  we  have  no  loch  difaflers  to  dread 
but  can  depend  on  the  courfe  of  nature  continuing;  \ 
proceed  as  it  has  ever  gone  on,  until  the  period  ilia 
arrive,  of  its  final  diffolution  ! 

But  though  the  great  laws  of  nature  be  conftantlik 
their  Author,  yet  iu  tiie  affairs  of  men  there  is  muc 

*  Job,  X.  £2* 
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Variety  and  change.  All  that  regards  our  prefent  pof- 
feflionsr  and  enjoyments,  was,  for  wile  reasons,  left, 
in  a  great  meafure,  uncertain  ;  and  from  its  uncertain¬ 
ty  arifes  the  diftrefs  of  human  life.  Seniible  of  the 
changes  to  which  we  lie  open,  we  look  round  with 
anxious  eyes,  and  eagerly  grafp  at  every  ohjed  which 
appears  to  promife  us  lecurity.  But  in  vain  is  the  whole 
circle  of  human  things  explored  with  this' view.  There 
is  nothing  on  earth  fo  ftable  as  to  affine  us  of  undif- 
turbed  reft,  nor  fo  powerful  as  to  afford  us'eonfrant 
protection.  Time,  death,  and  change,  triumph  over 
all  the  labours  of  men  .  What  we  build  up,  they  in - 
ceffantly  deftroy.  The  public  condition  of  nations,  and 
the  private  fortunes  of  individuals,  are  alike  fubjed  to 
reverie.  Life  never  retains  long  the  fame  form.  Its 
whole  feenery  is  continually  Ihifting  around  us.  Ainidft 
thole  endlefs  viciflrtudes,  what  can  give  any  firm  con- 
folation,  any  fatisfying  reft  to  the  heart,  except  the 
dominion  of  a  wife  and  righteous  Sovereign,  with  whom 
there  is  no  'variabhnefs ,  nor  shadow  of  turnirg  P  1  hough 
*11  things  change,  and  we  ourfelves  be  involved  in  the 
general  mutability,  yet  as  long  as  there  is  fixed  and 
permanent  goodnefs  at  the  head  of  the  univerfe,  we 
are  allured  that  the  great  interefis  of  all  good  men  {hall 
be  fafe.  That  river  perpetually  flows,  the  fir  earns 
whereof  Make  glad  the  city  of  God.  We  know,  that  the 
Supreme  Being  loved  righteoufnefs  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  days,  and  that  he  will  continue  to  love  it  to 
the  Jaft.  Under  his  government,  none  of  thole  revo¬ 
lutions  happen,  which  have  place  among  the  kingdoms 
°[  the  earth — where  princes  die,  and  new  feverejems 
a { bend  the  throne— new  minifters  and  new  counfels 
fuc.ceed-  tne  whole  face  of  affairs  is  chanoed _ and  f  or¬ 

mer  plans  fall  into  oblivion.  But  the  throne  of  the  Lord 
is  eft  abli  shed  for  ever  :  and  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  en¬ 
dure  to  all  generations.  We  lcrve  the  fame  God  whom 
our  fathers  worlhipped,  and  whom  bur  poflerity  fl  ail 
udere  His  unchanging  dominion  comprehends  all 
v  ol .  1 .  B  b 
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events  and  all  ages  ;  edablilhes  a  connecting  principle, 
wnich  nolds  together  the  pad,  the  p  refen  t,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  ;  gives  liability  to  things  which  in  themfelves  are 
fluctuating,  and  extracts  order  from  thole  which  ap¬ 
pear  mod  confufed.  Well  may  the  earth  rejoice ,  and 
ine  multitude  of  ifles  be  glad,  becaufe  there  reignethover 
tlie  univerfe  Inch  an  immutable  Lord. 

Were  you  to  unhinge  this  great  article  of  faith — 
v/ere  you  either  to  fay,  •with  the  fool,  that  there  is  no 
Cod — or  to  fuppofe,  with  the  fuperditious,  that  the 
God  who  rules  is  variable  and  capricious — you  would 
indeed  lay  the  ax  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  cut  down, 
with  one  blow,  the  hope  and  fee ui;i ty  of  mankind.  For 
you  would  then  leave  nothing  in  the  whole  contpafs  of 
nature,  but  a  round  of  cafual  and  tranfitory  being — 
iio  foundation  of  trull,  no  protection  ti*  the  righteous, 
no  dedfad  principle  to  uphold  and  to  regulate  the  fuc- 
cellion  of  exillence.  Indead  of  that  magnificent  fpec- 
tacle,  which  the  world  now  exhibits,  when  beheld  in 
connexion  with  the  divine  government,  it  would  then 
only  prelent  to  view  a  multitude  of  fhort- lived  crea¬ 
tures  fpringing  out  of  the  dud,  wandering  on  the  face 
-of  the  earth  without  guide  or  protedtor,  Itruggling,  for 
a  few  years,  againd  the  torrent  of  uncertainty  and 
chancre — and  then  linking;  into  utter  oblivion,  and  va- 
n tilling  like  vihons  of  the  night.  Myderious  obfeurity 
would  involve  the  beginning  of  things  ;  diforder  would 
mark  their  progrefs  ;  and  the  hlacknefs  of  darknefs 
would  cover  their  final  refult.  Whereas,  when  faith 
enables  us  to  difeover  an  univerfal  Sovereign,  whofe 
power  never  fails,  and  whofe  wifdom  and  goodnefs  ne¬ 
ver  change,  the  profpect  clears  up  on  every  fide.  A 
ray  from  the  great  fource  of  light  feems  to  illuminate 
the  whole  creation.  Good  men  difeover  a  parent  and  a 
friend.  They  attain  a  fortrefs  in  every  danger  ;  a  re¬ 
fuge  amidil  all  dorms,  a  dwelling  place  in  all  genera¬ 
tions.  They  are  no  longer  afraid  of  evil  tidings.  Their 
heart  is  fxed,  trifling  in  the  Lord. 


the  Divine  Nature. 

Though  thefe  rcafonings,  from  the  unchanging  te¬ 
nor  of  divine  government,  cannot  but  afford  much 
co  ufort  to  good  men,  their  futisfaftion,  however,  be¬ 
comes  (till  more  complete,  when  they  confider  the  ex¬ 
plicit  prom  ifes  which  are  given  them  in  the  word  or 
God.  The  immutability  of  the  divine  purpole  allures 
them  mold  perfectly  of  thofe  promifes  being  fulfilled  in 
due  time,  how  adverfe  foever  circumftances  may  at 
pre lent  appear  to  their  accompliihment.  The jlrcngth  of 
Ifrael  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  fon  of  man , 
that  he  should  repent .  Bath  he  [aid  it,  and  shall  he  not 
do  it  r  Hath  he  fpoken ,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ? 
Men  have  the  command  only  of  the  prefent  time. 
When  that  is  fuffered  to  pafs,  changes  may  befal,  ei¬ 
ther  in  their  own  {fate,  or  in  tire  lituation  of  things 
around  them,  which  (hall  defeat  their  bell  intentions 
in  our  behalf,  and  render  all  their  promifes  fruitlefs. 
Hence,  even  letting  slide  the  danger  of  human  incou- 
flancy,  the  confidence,  which  we  can  repofe  on  any 
earthly  protector,  is  extremely  imperfect,  Man,  in  his 
high  elf  glory,  is  but  a  reed  floating  on  the  dream  of 
time,  and  forced  to  follow  every  new  direction  of  the 
current.  But  God  is  the  rock  of  ages .  All  time  is  equal¬ 
ly  in  his  hands.  Intervening  accidents  cannot  cmbarrafs 
him  ;  nor  any  unforefeen  obftacle  retard  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  moil  diflant  promife.  One  day  is  with 
tee  Lord  as  a  thoufand  years,  and  a  t hot  f and  years  are  as 
one  day.  There*  is  no  viciilitude  of  the  human  date,  in 
which  good  men  cannot  take  fanfluary  with  him  as  a 
fare  and  abiding  friend — the  fafe  conductor  of  their 
pilgrimage  here,  as  well  as  the  eternal  reft  of  their 
fouls  hereafter.  All  tneir  patrons  may  defert  them  : 
and  all  their  friends  may  die  :  but  the  Lord  f till  lives , 
who  is  their  rock  j  and  the  mofl  high  God ,  w'ao  is  their 
7  edeemer .  He  hath  prom  if  ed  that  he  will  not  leave  them 
wnen  tney  are  old,  nor  forfake  them  when  their  j trenail) 
faileth  ;  and  that  even  when  their  heart  shall  fain',  and 
their  flesh  fail,  he  will  be  the  Jlrcngth  of  their  heart,  aval 
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t'  c.r  portion  forever.  FIis  immutability  is  not  only  the 
g.ounu  °t  truxt  in  him,  during  their  own  abode  on 
f  but  gives  them  the  fatisfadion  of  looking  for- 

u  :iI'b  to  the  lame  wife  and  good  adminiitration  as  con- 
d  to  the  end  or  time.  When  departing  hence,  and 
•bidding  adieu  to  life,  with  all  its  changeful  icenes,  they 
cvui  with  comfort  and  peace  leave  their  family,  their 
fi  lends,  and  their  deareff  concerns,  in  the  hands  of 
un  it  God  who  reigneth  for  ever  ;  and  whole  counte¬ 
nance  shah  always  behold  the  upright  with  the  fame  com¬ 
placency.  My  days  are  like  a  shadow  that  d?clineth ,  and  1 
am  withered  like  the grafs.  But  thou ,  0  Lord,  sha It  endure 
for  ever ;  and  thy  remembrance  to  all  generations.  The 
children  oj  thy  fervants  shall  continue  ;  and  their  feed  shall 
be  eflablished  before  thee  * . 

buch  are  the  benefits  which  good  men  may  derive 
iron)  meditation  on  God  as  without  variablenefs  or  sha¬ 


dy  n  o 


f  turning.  It  infpires  them  with  fentiments  of  de- 
vout,  humble,  and  grateful  adoration.  It  points  cut 
u>  them  the  unvarying  tenor  of  condud  which  they 
ought  to  hold — checks  their  ficklenefs  and  inconftancy — 
and,  amidfi  all  d  iff  re  lies  and  fears,  affords  them  com¬ 
fort.  i  he  immutability  of  God  is  the  furefl  bafis  on 
which  their  hopes  can  be  built.  It  is  indeed  the  pillar 
on  which  the  whole  univerfe  refls.  On  fuch  ferious 
and  folemn  meditations  let  our  thoughts  often  dwell> 
in  order  to  cor  red:  that  folly  and  levity  which  are  fo 
apt  to  take  polfeffion  of  the  human  heart.  And  if  our 
minds  be  overawed,  and  even  deprelfed,  with  fo  high 
a  view  of  the  divine  nature,  let  them  be  relieved  by 
the  reflexion,  that  to  this  unchangeable  God  we  are 
permitted  to  look  up  through  a  gracious  Mediator,  who, 
though  poflcifed  of  divine  perfection,  is  not  uncoufcious 
of  human  d  iff  refs  and  frailty. 

*  Pfklra  cii,  1 1,  iz,  28* 
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SERMON  XX'. 

On  the  Compassion  of  Chri  s  t. 

Preached  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 

Supper. - 


H  E  B  R  E  W  S,  iv.  15.  ' 

We  have  not'  an  High  Priefi  which  cannot  be  touched  with' 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities  ;  but '  was,  in  all  points, 
tempted  like  as  -we  are,  yet  without  jin, 

HEN  we  compare  the  counfels  of  providence 
with  the  plans  of  men,  we  find  a  like  difference 
obtain,  as  in  the  works  of  nature  compared  with  rhofe 
of  art.  The  works  of  art  may,,  a't  firft  view,  appear 
the  molt  finifhed  and  beautiful  :  but  when  the  eye  is 
a  {lifted  to  pry  into  their  contexture,  the  niceft  work- 
manfhip  is  difeerned  to  be  rough  and  blend  ihed  .  Where¬ 
as  the  w  01  ks  of- nature  gain  oy  tne  molt  accurate  exa. 
mination ;  and  thole,  which  on  afuperficia]  iurveyan" 
pear  defective  or  rude,  the  more  intimately  they  are 
mfpected,  difeover  the  more  exa<ft  conftrueiion  and 
conlummate  beauty.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  fyftems 
or  worldly  policy,  though  at  firft  they  feem  plaufible 
and  profound,  loon  betray  in  their  progrefs  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  the  human  undemanding  ;  while  thofe  dif 

penlations  of  providence,  which  appeared  tofurnilh  ob¬ 
jections  either  againft  the  goodneis  or  the  wifdom  of 
heaven,  have,  upon  a  more  extenfive  view  of  the‘r 
conlequences,  frequently  afforded  the  molt  ftrikinv 
proofs  of  both.  6 

God  mamftjhd  in  the  flesh  was  to  the  Jews  a  fium - 
hhng--b!ock,  and  to  tne  Greeks  foolishne/s.  It  contradicted 
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every  prepoffefhon,  which  their  confined  ideas  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  philofophy  led  them  to  entertain.  If  a  fupe- 
nor  Being  was  to  interpofe  for  the  federation  of  a 
degenei  ate  woi  Id,  they  concluded,  that  he  would  cer- 
taiiily  appear  in  celeftial  majefty.  But  the  thoughts  of 

Cod  are  not  as  the  thoughts  of  men.  The  divine  wifdom 
fan  it  to  he  fig  that  the  Saviour  of  mankind  fhould  m 
all  things  be  made  like  unto  thofe  whom  he  came  to  fave. 
yjy  living  as  a  man  among  men,  he  difpenfed  inftruc- 
tion  in  the  moll  winning  manner,  lie  added  to  in- 
id* action  toe  grace  and  the  force  of  his  own  example, 
fie  accommodated  that  example  to  the  mod  trying  and 
difficult  lit  nations  of  human  life  :  and,  by  buffering  a 
painfui  death,  he  both  taught  mien  how  to  fuffer  and 
die  :  and  in  that  nature,  which  had  offended,  he  offer¬ 
ed  a  folemo  expiation  to  God  for  human  guilt. 

Befides  thefe  ends,  fo  worthy  of  God,  which  were 
accompli  Cued  by  the  incarnation  of  Chrifl,  another,  of 
high  importance,  is  fuggefted  in  the  text.  Human  life 
is,  to. good  men,  as  well  as  to  others,  a  date  of  dif¬ 
fering  and  didrefs.  To  fupply  them  with  proper  con- 
folation  and  encouragement  during  fuch  a  date,  was 
one  great  purpofe  of  the  undertaking  of  Chrift.  With 
this  view  he  adorned  the  office  of  their  High  Pried,  or 
Mediator  with  God  :  and  the  encouragement,  which 
this  office  affords  them,  will  be  proportioned  to  their 
allured  belief,  fil’d  of  his  power,  and  next  of  his  com- 
paffion.  His  power  is  fet  forth  in  the  verfe  preceding 
tl>e  text,  and  the  proper  argument  is  founded  upon  it. 
Seeing  that  ive  home  a  great  High  Prieft  who  is  pa  [fed  into 
the  heavens ,  jefusthe  Son  of  God •  let  us  hold  f aft  our  pro- 
f/jfton.  But  though  it  be  encouraging  to  know,  that 
our  High  Pried  is  the  Son  of  Cod ,  and  that  he  is  paffed. 
into  the  heavens ,  yet  thefe  facts  alone  are  not  diffident 
to  render  him  the  full  obied  of  our  confidence.  For, 
as  the  apodle  afterwards  obferves,  it  belongs  to  the 
character  of  a  High  Pried  to  betaken  from  among  men, 
that  he  may  have,  compajfhn  on  the  ignorant  3  avoid  tbeQi 
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that  are  out  of  the  way,  feeing  that  he  himfelf is  compared 
1 with  infirmity.  In  order,  then,  to  futisfy  us  of  our 
High  Fried's  pofTefiing  alfo  the  qualifications  of  mercy 
and  companion,  we  are  told,  that  he  is  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  oar  infirmities ,  and  was  in  all  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are .  The  force  of  this  consideration  I  pur- 
pofe  now  to  illudrate.  I  fliall  fird  explain  the  fadts 
which  are  dated  in  the  text,  and  then  fhow  how  from 
thefe  our  Saviour’s  companion  is  to  he  inferred,  and 
in  what  manner  it  may  be  accommodated  to  the  con¬ 
futation  and  hope  of  good  men  amidft  various  exigen¬ 
cies  of  life. 

The  affertion,  in  the  text,  of  Chrid’s  being  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ,  plainly  implies,  that 
he  had  full  experience  both  of  the  external  didrefles, 
and  of  the  internal  borrows  of  human  nature.  AiTum- 
ing  a  body  luch  as  ours,  he  fubjecled  himfelf  to  all  the 
natural  confequences  of  corporeal  frailty.  He  did  not 
choofe  for  himfelf  an  eafy  and  opulent  condition,  in  or¬ 
der  to  glide  through  the  world  with  the  lead  moleda- 
tion.  He  did  not  fuit  his  miflion  to  the  upper  ranks  of 
mankind  chiefly,  by  aflimilating  his  date  to  theirs : 
but,  born  in  meannefs,  and  bred  up  10  labour,  hefub- 
mitted  to  die  inconveniencies  of  that  poor  and  toilfome 
life,  which  falls  to  the  (hare  of  the  mod  numerous  part 
of  the  human  race.  Whatever  is  fevere  in  the  disre¬ 
gard1  of  relations  or  the  ingratitude  of  friends,  in  the 
fcorn  of  the  proud,  or  the  inlults  of  the  mean,  in  the 
virulence  of  reproach,  or  the  fharpnefs  of  pain,  was 
undergone  by  Chrid.  Though  his  life  was  Short,  he 
familiarized  himfelf  in  it  with  a  wide  compafs  of  hu¬ 
man  woe  :  and  there  is  almod  no  didrefsful  Situation 
to  which  we  can  be  reduced,  but  what  he  has  experi¬ 
enced  before  us.  There  is  not  the  lead  reafon  to  ima¬ 
gine,  that  the  eminence  of  his  nature  raifed  him  above 
the  fen fations  of  trouble  and  grief.  Had  this  been  the 
cafe,  he  would  have  been  a  Sufferer  in  appearance  on¬ 
ly,  net  in  reality  ;  there  would  have  been  no  merit  in 
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bis  patience,  or  in  the  refignation  which  he  exprefTeti 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears,  from  many  circumftances. 
that  the  ientibility  of  his  nature  was  tender  and  exnun 
hte.  _  He  arreted  none  of  that  hard  indifference  in 
Vv'rncQ  fome  ancient  philosophers  vainly  gloried.  He 
felt  as  a  man,  and  he  lympathized  with  the  feelings  of 

others.  On  different  occations  we  are  informed,  that 

he  was  troubled  in  [pint,  that  he  groaned ,  and  that  he 
wept.  1  he  relation  of  his  agony,  in  the  garden  of 
Gerhfemane,  exhibits  a  finking  picture  of  the  fenfa- 
tions  of  innocent  nature,  opprefled  with  angui/h.  It 
ddcovers  all  the  conflict:  between  the  dread  of  lufferino- 

on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fenle  of  duty  on  the  other _ 

the  man  Struggling  for  a  while  with  human  weaknefs, 
and  in  the  end  recollected  in  virtue,  and  riling  fupe! 
rior  to  the  objects  of  difmay,  which  were  then  in  his 
view.  Father’  if  it  be  poffible,  let  this  cup  pafs  from  me . 
N  evert  he  legs,  not  as  1  will,  but  as  thou  wilt/ Thy  will  be 
done.  Thus  was  our  Saviour  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
€ier  infirmities.  He.  was  a  man  of  for  rows,  and  acquainted 
with  grief. 

It  is  added  in  the  text,  that  he  was  m  all  points  tempi*- 
td  like  as  we  are.  To  be  tempted  is,  in  the  language  of 
fcriptiire,  to  undergo  fuch  trials  of  virtue  as  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  difficulty  and  conffift,  Though  our' 
Lord  was  not  liable  to  any  temptations  from  depravity 
of  nature,  yet  he  was  perpetually  expofed  to  fuch  as 
anfe  from  lit  nations  the  mofl  adverfe  to  virtue.  His 


whole  life  was  in  this  refpect  a  courfe  of  temptation  ; 
that  is,  a  fevere  trial  of  his  conftancy  by  every  dis¬ 
couragement.  He  fullered  repeated  provocations  both 
from  friends  and  foes.  His  endeavours  to  do  good  were* 
requited  with  the  mod  obllinate  and  perverfe  oppo- 
lition.  Sometimes  by  the  folicitations  of  ignorant  mul¬ 
titudes,  he  was  tempted  to  accept  theproffiers  of  world¬ 
ly  greatnefs.  Oftener,  by  the  infults  of  multitudes, 
more  blind  and  brutal,  he  was  tempted  to  defer!  an 
office,  which  expofed  him  to  fo  much  mifery.  Toge- 
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ther  with  the  worlds  the  powers  of  darknefs  alio  com¬ 
bined  their  efforts  againft  him.  We  are  informed,  that 
he  was  led  into  the  wildcrnefs ,  and,  amiclft  the  horrors 
of  a  wild  and  dreary  folitude,  was  tempted  of  the  devil . 
The  great  adverfary  of  mankind  feems  to  have  been 
permitted  to  exert  unufnal  proofs  of  his  power  and 
malice,  on  purpofe  that  the  trial  of  our  Saviour’s  con- 
ftancy  might  be  more  complete,  and  his  victory  over 
him  more  illuftrious  and  diftinguilhed. 

From  all  thefe  circumftances,  the  conclufion  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that  our  Lord  knows,  from  perfonal  experience, 
all  the  difcouragements  and  temptations  which  virtue 
can  fuffer.  Though  he  participated  not  of  the  corrup¬ 
tion,  yet  he  felt  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature.  He  felt 
the  ftrength  of  paffion.  Fie  is  no  ftranger  to  the  dif- 
turbance  and  commotion,  which  either  the  attacks  of 
the  world,  or  the  powers  of  darknefs,  are  able  to  raile 
within  the  bread  of  man.  One  remarkable  difference, 
indeed,  takes  place  between  our  temptations  and  thofc 
of  Chrift.  Though  he  was  tempted  like  as  we  are ,  yet 
he  was  without  fn.  Though  the  conflict  was  the  fame, 
the  iffue  was  different.  We  are  often  foiled  ;  he  always 
overcame.  But  his  difconformity  to  us  in  this  ref  peer, 
is  far  from  weakening  the  ftrength  of  our  pr.efent  ar¬ 
gument.  For  fin  contracts  and  hardens  the  heart. 
Every  degree  of  guilt  incurred  by  yielding  to  tempta¬ 
tion,  tends  to  debafe  the  mind,  and  to  weaken  the  ge¬ 
nerous  and  benevolent  principles  of  human  nature.  If 
from  cur  Lord's  being*  tempted  like  as  we  are ,  we  have 
any  ground  to  expect  his  lympathy,  from  his  being 
tempted,  yet  without  fn,  we  are  entitled  to  hope,  that 
his  lympathy,  unallayed  and  perfect,  will  operate  with 
more  complete  energy. 

From  this  view  of  the  fa<fts  which  are  ftated  in  the 
text,  I  proceed  to  fnow  how  juftly  we  may  infer  our 
Saviour’s  companion,  and  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be 
accommodated  to  the  confolation  of  good  men  amidft 
various  exigencies  of  life. 
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I  t  has  been  the  uni  serial  opinion  of  mankind,  that 
per  tonal  experience  of  iuifering  humanizes  the  heart. 
11  ,tlle  lcl110;)I  of  affliction,  cotnpaffion  is  always  fuppofed 

o. r"olt  thoroughly  learned  :  and  hence,  in  the  laws 
°r  Lv  Wilen  the  Ifraelites  are  commanded  not  to 
oymrefs  tim  ftranger,  this  reafon  is  given,  fir  ye  know 

fi  °f a  ftr  anger ,  feeing,  ye  were  ft  runners  Your » 

J  elves  in  tue  land  of  Egypt-,  The  diftrefled,  according, 
v,  i  y  01  con  fixation  to  thofc  who  have  been  their 


companions  in  woe.  They  decline  the  profperous,  and 
look  up  to  them  with  a  ibfpicious  eye.  1  hey  confider 
them  as  ignorant  of  their  feelings,  and  therefore  re- 
gardlels  of  their  complaints.  Amidff  the  manifold  for- 
rows  of  life,  then,  how  Toothing  is  the  thought,  that 
our  great  Interceffor  with  God  was  a  fell owTufferer 

with  ourf elves,  while  he  pall'ed  through  this  valley  of 
tears.  J 


But  was  it  neceffary  for  Chrift,  it  may  be  fa  id,  to 
ailu  ne  our  nature  in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  its  infirmity  and  diftrefs?  As  a  divine  perfon,  was 
he  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  our  frame  before  he 
defceuded  to  the  earth  ?  Did  he  ftand  in  need  of  being' 
prompted  to  companion  by  the  experience  of  our  for- 
rows?  Could  his  experimental  knowledge  of  human 
weaknefs  increafe  the  benevolence  of  a  nature,  which 
before  was  perfect?  No:  he  fabmittcrf  to  be  'touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ,  and  to  he  tempted  like 
as  we  are ;  not  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with 
our  nature,  but  to  fatisfy  us,  that  he  knew  it  perfectly; 
n©t  in  order  to  acquire  any  new  degree  of  good nefs, 
but  to  give  us  the  firmer  confidence  in  the  goodneil 
which  he  poilefied,  and  to  convey  the  fenfe  oi  it  to  our 
hearts  with  greater  force  and  effect. 

DiUrnft  is  a  weaknefs  peculiarly  incident  to  the  mife- 
rable.  They  are  apt  to  rejeft  hope,  to  indulge  fear, 
and  to  tinge,  with  the  dark  colour  of  their  own  minds, 
every  object  which  is  offered  for  their  encouragement* 

*  Exod.  xxiii,  9% 
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The  reprefen  tat  ions  given  us  of  the  Deity  in  fcripiure, 
afford  undoubtedly  much  ground  for  trufl  in  his  good- 
nels.  But  the  perfedion  of  an  Almighty  Being,  who 
dwelleth  in  the  iecret  place  of  eternity,  whom  no  man 
hath  fen  or  can  ft  e,  is  overwhelming  to  a  timid  appre- 
henfion.  1  he  goodnefs,  which  it  promifes,  is  anew 
and  unknown  form  of  goodnefs.  Whatever  proceeds 
from  a  nature  fo  far  fuperior  to  our  own,  is  beheld 
with  a  degree  of  awe,  which  is  ready  to  overpower 
hope.  Upon  this  account,  under  the  old  teffament  dif- 
penfation,  the  Supreme  Being  is  often  defcribed  with 
the  attributes  of  a  man,  in  order  to  give  a  fhade  and 
ibitening  to  his  greatnefs,  and  to  accommodate  his  good¬ 
nefs  more  to  our  capacity.  The  relentings  of  a  friend, 
the  pity  of  a  parent,  and  the  fighs  of  a  mourner,  are 
a  fen  bed  to  the  Almighty.  But  we  eafjly  perceive  fuch 
attributes  to  be  no  more  than  figures  and  allufions. 
The  comfort  which  they  afford  is  not  definite  nor  pre- 
cife.  1  hey  leave  the  mind  under  an  anxious  uncertain¬ 
ty,  left  it  err  in  its  interpretation  of  thofe  allegories  of 
me  icy.  In  the  perfon  .oi  Jelus  Chriit,  the  object  of  our 
trult  is  brought  nearer  to  ourfelves,  and  of  courfe 
adapted  more  efledudly  to  our  encouragement.  1  hofe 
well-known  tender  affedions,  which  are  only  figura¬ 
tively  afenbed  to  the  Divinity,  are  in  cur  great  Medi¬ 
ator  thorougnly  realized.  His  goodnefs  is  the  goodnefs 
of  human  nature  exalted  and  rendered  perfect.  It  is 
that  fpecies  of  goodnefs,  with  which  we  are  heft  ac¬ 
quainted,  companion  to  the  unhappy ;  and  companion 
cultivated  by  that  difdpline  which  vve  know  to  be  the 
mod:  powerful,  the  experience  of  forrows. 

I  oi  fuch  leafons  as  thefe,  he c cafe  the  children  are  tar- 
iakers  of  flesh  and  blood ,  Chrlfl  himfelf  likewife  took  part 
of  the  fame.  In  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like 
flto  hts  brethren ,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  as  well  as  a 
faitnjal  high  priefl.  When  we  confider  his  afTumption 
of  our  nature  in  this  light,  what  a  mild  and  amiable 
aipecc  dees  it  give  to  th^governtneut  of  heaven  !  What 
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attentive  folicitude  of  goodnefsis  fhown  in  carrying  On 
the  difpen  fa  non  of  our  redemption  upon  a  plan  fo  per¬ 
fectly  calculated  tobani/h  all  didruft,  and  to  revive  the 
mofi  timid  and  dejeCted  heart!  How  naturally  does 
that  inference  follow,  which  the  apoftle  makes  in  the 
vei'ie  immediately  fucceeding;  the  text  :  let  us  therefore 


core  boh  ly  to  ttoe  throne  of  grace ,  that  we  may  obtain  n.er - 
O’  and  Jim  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need !  More  parti* 
crf.j mg  in  confequence  of  the  doctrine  which  I  have 
i  ‘ unrated,  we  are  taught  to  hope, 

).  That  under  all  our  infirmities  and  errors,  regard 
W'dl  be  had  to  human  imperfection  ;  that  a  merciful 
ddhnCtion  will  be  made  between  what  is  weak  and 
what  is  wilfully  criminal  in  our  conduCt ;  and  that  fucli 
meafures  of  obedience  only  will  be  exaCted,  as  are  pro¬ 
portioned  to  our  circumftances  and  powers.  What  can 
more  encourage  our  religious  fervices,  than  to  be  ador¬ 
ed,  that  the  God,  whom  we  worfhip,  knows  our  frame, 
and  remembers  we  are  duft ;  and  that  the  Mediator, 
through  whom  we  worfhip  him,  is  touched  with  the ' 
feeling  of  our  infirmities ?  The  mo  ft  virtuous  are  the 
molt  apt  to  be  dejeCted  with  the  fenfe  of  their  frailty. 
While  vain  and  fuperficial  men  are  eafily  flattered  with 
favourable  views  of  themfelves,  and  fond  hopes  of  divine 
acceptance,  the  flighted  apprehenfion  of  guilt  is  ready 
to  alarm  the  humble  and  delicate  mind  ;  juft  as  on  coarfe 
bodies  an  impreffion  is  not  eafily  made,  while  thofe  cf 
finer  contexture  are  foon  hurt ;  and  2s  on  an  exquifite 
polifh  the  lead  fpeck  is  vifible.  But  though  religion 
promotes  great  fenfibil-ity  to  all  feelings  of  a  moral  na¬ 
ture,  vet  it  gives  no  countenance  to  exceflive  and  f ri¬ 
pe  rffitious  fears.  That  humility  which  checks  preemp¬ 
tion,  and  that  jealoufy  w  hich  infpires  vigilance,  are  fa¬ 
vourable  to  piety  ;  while  thofe  fufpicions,  which  lead 
to  defpondency,  are  injurious  to  God,  hurtful  to  onr- 
felves,  and  repugnant  to  that  whole  fyfiem  of  mercy 


which  I  have  been  illudrating. 
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You  complain,  that  when  you  engage  in  the  folemn 
exerc iies  of  devotion,  your  Ipir its  are  deprefled  oy  a 
load  of  cares  and  lorrows  ;  that  in  your  thoughts  there 
is  no  compofure,  and  in  your  ailed!  ions  no  elevation  ; 
that  after  your  utmoft  effays,  you  are  incapable  of  fix- 
ing  your  attention  fleadily  on  God,  or  of  fending  up 
your  prayers  to  him  with  becoming  warmth  and  fulnels 
of  heart.  This  debility  and  wanderingof  mind  you  are 
apt  to  impute  to  fome  uncommon  degree  of  guilt.  You 
oonfider  it  as  the  fymptom  of  incurable  hardnefs  of 
heart,  and  as  a  melancholy  proof  of  your  being  aban¬ 
doned  by  God.  Such  fears  as  thefe  in  a  great  meafure 
refute  themfelves.  If  you  were  really  obdurate,  you 
would  be  infenfible  of  guilt.  Your  complaints  of  hard- 
nefs  of  heart  are  an  evidence  of  your  heart  being  at 
that  moment  contrite  and  actually  relenting.  Are  there 
any  circumftances  of  inward  difeompofure  and  perplexi¬ 
ty,  of  which  he  is  unconfcious,  who,  at  a  critical  peri¬ 
od  of  his  life,  was  heavy  and  fore  amazed*— who  was 
obliged  to  complain,  that  his  foul  was  troubled  within 
him--- and  to  acknowledge,  that  though  the  Jpirit  was 
willing ,  yet  the  flejh  was  weak  P  To  a  luperior  nature, 
untouched  with  human  frailty,  you  might  in  fuch  fix¬ 
ations  look  up  with  fome  degree  of  terror.  But  he,  who 
remembers  the  druggies  of  his  own  foul,  will  not, 
furely,  judge  yours  like  a  hard  and  unfeeling  mailer. 
Acquainted  with  the  inmofl  recedes  of  human  nature, 
he  perceives  the  fmcerity  of  your  intentions ;  he  fees 
the  combat  you  maintain  ;  he  knows  how  much  of  your 
prefent  confufion  and  diforder  is  to  be  imputed,  not 
to  your  inclination  and  will,  but  to  an  infirm,  an  aged, 
or  difeafed  body,  or  to  a  weak  and  w  ounded  fpirit ; 
and  therefore  will  be  far  from  rejecting  your  attempts 
to  ferve  him,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  which  you 
lament.  He  hears  the  voice  of  thofe  fecret  afpi rations 

*  Mark,  xiv.  33. 

C  c 
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which  you  are  unable  to  exprefs  in  words,  or  to  farm 
into  prayer.  Every  penitential  tear,  which  your  con¬ 
trition  fheds,  pleads  your  caufe  more  powerfully  with 

him,  than  a!!  the  arguments  with  which  you  could  fill 
your  mouth. 

II.  From  our  Saviour’s  experience  of  human  mifery, 

we  may  juflly  hope,  that  he  will  lo  compaffionately  re- 
gaid  oui  di  dr  died  eliate,  as  to  prevent  us  from  being 
loaded  with  unneceffary  troubles.  He  will  not  wanton¬ 
ly  add  affliction  to  the  afflicted  ;  nor  willingly  crudi 
a nat  he  fees  to  be  already  broken.  In  the  courfe  of 
taat  high  administration  which  henowexercifes,  he  may 
indeed  judge  certain  intermixtures  of  adverfity  to  be 
proper  for  our  improvement.  Thefe  are  trials  of  vir¬ 
tue,  through  which  all,  without  exception,  mud  pafs. 
Rugged  was  the  road  by  which  our  divine  Mediator 
himfeif  went  before  us  to  glory;  and  by  becoming  cur 
p~  on  m  didi  els,  he  meant  to  reconcile  us  to  our 
lot.^  He  ennobled  adverfity,  by  lharing  it  with  us.  He 
railed  poverty  from  contempt,  by  aiiuming  it  for  his 
own  condition.  1  hefeverity  of  his  trials  tends  to  lighten 
ours.  When  the  general  of  an  army  lies  on  the^ lame 
hard  ground,  drinks  of  the  fame  cold  fiream,  carries 
the  lame  weight  of  armour  with  the  lowed:  centinel, 
can  any  of  his  loldiers  repine  at  what  they  endure? 

Whatever  afflictions  our  Lord  may  judge  to  be  ne- 
ceflary  for  us,  of  this  we  may  red  allured,  that  he  will 
deal  them  forth,  not  with  h'arfh  and  imperious  authori¬ 
ty,  but  with* the  tendernefs  of  one,  who  knows  from 
experience  how  deeply  the  human  heart  is  wounded  by 
every  droke  of  adverfity.  He  will  not  lay  more  upon  us 
than  he  fees  we  are  able  to  bear,  Though  he  caife  grief 
yet  will  he  have  -comp  offton  a  c  cor  dir g  to  the  multitude  of  his 
tender  mercies,  ne  will  flay  his  rough  wind  in  the  day  of 
the  eaji  wind* .  For  it  is  his  date,  but  not  his  nature, 
which  is  now  changed.  -  Notwithlfanding  his  high  ex¬ 
altation,  he  dill  retains  the  compafiionate  fentimentsof 
*  Ilaiah,  xxvii.  8. 
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the  man  of for  rows.  Still,  we  are  allured  by  an  infpired 
writer,  he  is  not  afhamed  to  call  us  his  brethren * .  And 
with  the  heart  of  a  brother  he  regards  thole  few  and 
troubled  days,  iuch  as  his  own  once  were,  which  good 
men  are  doomed  to  pals  in  this  evil  world. 

From  his  companion,  indeed,  we  are  not  to  expert 
that  fond  indulgence  or  unfeafonable  relief,  by  which 
tae  weak  pity  of  men  frequently  injures  its  objefis.  It 
is  to  the  material  interefh,  more  than  to  the  prefen t 
eafe,  of  good  men,  that  he  attends.  When  under  the 
impatience  of  lorrow  we  exclaim.  Hath  he  forgotten  to 
he  gracious  ?  hath  he  in  anger  flout  up  his  tender  mercies  ? 
we  1  ecollect  not  in  whole  hands  we  are.  His  compani¬ 
on  is  not  dimini ihed  when  its  operations  are  moft  con¬ 
cealed.  It  continues  equally  to  flow,  though  the  chan¬ 
nels,  by  wnich  it  is  conducted  towards  us,  lie  too  deep 
for  our  obfervation.  Amidft  our  prefent  ignorance  of 
what  is  good  or  ill  for  us  in  this  life,  it  is  Efficient  for 
us  to  know,  that  the  immediate  adminiftration  of  uni- 
verfai  government  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  mod  at¬ 
tentive  and  companionate  friend  of  mankind,  liov/ 
greatiy  does  this  confederation  alleviate  the  burden  of 
human  woe  !  How  happily  does  it  connect,  with  the 

awful  difpenfations  of  religion,  the  mildeft  ideas  of  ten- 
derneis  and  humanity  J 

.  }U:  ,The  text  leads  us  to  hope,  that,  amidft  all  the 
itmrmines  or  ourftate,  both  under  the  temptations  and 
under  tne  cuureftes  of  life,  our  blefled  Lord  will  a+Fc-d 

Z  A  Z?t  nlfffure  °f  afliftan«  at,d  1'upport .  In  da 
td  lVUtfe7tbemg  UmPted>  he  is  Me  to  jhccmr  than 
TZ  bftfrr’  °I-  are  Hmpted\;  that  is,  he  is  t  or. 
Lftly  qj.mned  for  dtlcharging  this  beneficent  office  -  he 
knows  exactly  where  the  wound  bleeds,  where  the  bur. 

,  P.reiles’  ,what  reher  will  prove  molt  feafonable  and 
nwhirh3"  bS  m°ft  iucc,dsfui|y  aPpliet!-  J  he  manner, 

b  Tt  dofh13  "T676  ,by  him  10  the  hcart>  may 

b“  3t  a  lo!s  t0  exP>aul  •  but  no  argument  can  be  thence: 

Heb.  iiv  u,  fHeb.  ii.  8. 
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drawn  againft  the  credibility  of  the  fa6L  The  operatic 
ons  which  the  power  of  God  carries  on  in  the  natural 
world,  are  no  lefs  myllerious  than  thofe  wrhich  we  are 
taught  to  believe  that  his  fpirit  performs  in  the  moral 
worid.  It  we  can  give  no  account  of  w’hat  is  every  day 
betore  our  eyes,  how  a  feed  becomes  a  tree,  or  how 
the  child  riles  into  a  man,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
fhould  be  unable  to  explain  how  virtue  is  fupported,  and 
conftancy  ffrengthened,  by  God  within  the  heart  ?  If 
men,  by  their  counfels  and  luggelfions  can  influence 
the  minds  of  one  another,  mult  not  divine  fuggeflion 
and  counfel  produce  a  much  greater  effect?  Surely,  the 
Father  of  fpirits,  mult,  by  a  thoufand  ways,  have  ac- 
cefs  to  the  fpirits  which  he  has  made,  fo  as  to  give  them 
what  determination,  or  impart  to  them  what  alhftance 
he  thinks  proper,  without  injuring  their  frame,  or  dis¬ 
turbing  their  rational  powers. 

Accordingly,  whenever  any  notions  of  religion  have 
taken  place  among  mankind,  this  belief  has  in  fome 
meafure  prevailed,  that,  to  the  virtuous  under  difirefs, 
aid  was  communicated  from  above.  This  fentiment  is 
fo  congruous  to  our  natural  impre  (lions  of  the  divine 
benignity,  that  both  among  poets  and  ph.ilofophers  of 
ancient  times  it  was  a  favourite  idea,  and  often  occurs 


in  their  writings.  But  what  among  them  was  no  more 
than  loofe  conje&ure  or  feeble  hope,  has  received  full 
confirmation  from  the  gofpel  of  Chrifi.  Not  only  is  the 
promile  of  divine  afliftance  exprefsly  given  to  chriliians, 
but  their  faith  in  that  promife  is  iixengthened  by  an 
argument  which  mull  carry  conviffion  to  every  heart, 
ir  Chrilt  had  full  experience  of  the  infufficiency  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  to  overcome  the  difficulties  wherewith  it 
is  now  furrounded,  will  he  withhold  from  his  followers 
that  grace,  without  which  he  fees  they  mull  peri/li  in 
the  evil  day?  If  in  the  feafon  of  his  temptation  and 
dill  refs,  an  angel  was  fent  from  heaven  to ftrengthen 
him *,  jball  no  celeftial  melTenger  be  employed  by  him 


*  Luke,  xxii.  43. 
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on  the  like  kind  errand  to  thofe  whom  he  ftyles  ids- 
brethren?  Can  we  believe,  that  he,  who  once  bore 
our  griefs ,  and  carried  our  forrow  s,  will,  from  that 
height  of  glory  to  which  he  is  now  exalted,  look  down 
upon  us  here  contending  with  the  (form  of  adverfityy; 
labouring  to  follow  his  fteps  through  the  fleep  and  dif¬ 
ficult  paths  of  virtue,  expofed  on  every  fide  to  arrows- 
aimed  againfl  us  by  the  powers  of  darknefs  ;  and  that,, 
feeing  our  diftrefs  and  hearing  our  lupplications,  he, 
will  remain  an  unconcerned  fpe&ator,  without  vouch- 
fafing  us  either  affifiance  to  fupport  our  frailty,  or  pro¬ 
tection  to  fcreen  us  amidft  furrounding  dangers  ?  Where 
were  then  the  benevolence  of  a  divine  nature  ? 
Where,  the  companion  of  that  Mediator  who  was- 
trained  to  mercy  in  the  fchool  of  forrow?  Far 
from  us  be  fuch  ungrateful  fufpicions  of  the  generous 
friend  of  human  kind  ! — Let  us  exert  ourfelves  as  we 
can,  and  we  fhali  be  afhfted.  Let  us  pray,  and  wefhalL 
be  heard  ;  for  there  is  one  to  prefent  our  prayers, 
whom  the  Father  heareth  always.  Thefe,  will  he  fay, 
are  my  followers  on  earth,  palling  through  that  thorny 
path  of  temptation  and  forrow,  which  I  once  trode. 
Now  1  am  no  more  in  the  world:  but  thefe  are  in  the 
world.  Holy  Father!  thine  they  were ,  and  thou  garoeft 
them  me.  Keep  them  through  thine  own  name.  SamHify 
them  through  thy  truth.  Keep  them  from  the  evil  one  ;  that 
they  may  be  where  l  am,  and  may  behold  the  glory  which 
thou  haji  given  me* .. 

Such  is  the  comfort  which  arifes  to  us  from  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  participation  of  the  infirmities  of  human  nature ; 
and  thus  it  may  be  applied  to  various  fituations  of  anxi¬ 
ety  and  difirefs. 

When  we  review  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  neceffary, 
that,  in  the  firft  place,  I  guard  you  againff  a  certain 
mifimpro vem en t  which  may  be  made  of  this  do&rine. 
"I  he  amiable  view,  which  it  gives  of  our  Lord’s  cle¬ 
mency,  may  flatter  fame  men  with  unwarrantable  hopesp 

*  John,  xviu 
C  C  2 
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and  lead  them  to  imagine,  that  in  his  experience  of 
human  weakneis  an  apology  is  to  be  found  for  every 
crime.  Perforts  *>f  this  character  .mutt  be  taught,  that 
his  companion  differs  widely  from  that  undiftincuifhine 
and  capricious  indulgence,  which  is  fo. retimes  found 
among  men.  It  as .  the  compaffion  of  an  impartial  mind, 
enlightened  by  w.ldom  and  guided  byjuftice,  extend- 
nig  to  the  frailties  of  the  fincere,  but  not  to  the  fins 
Oi  the  prefumptuons,  and,  leaf!  of  all,  to  the  crimes  of 
thole  wno  encourage  them  (elves  in  evil  from  the  hope 
that  they  iliall  meet  with  corrmaifion 


A  co uric  of  deliberate  guilt  admits  of  no  apology 
from  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  For  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  infirmities  incident  to  it,  no  man  isun- 
der  a  necelTity  or  being  wicked.  So  far  is  our  Saviour’s 
experience  of  our  nature  from  affording  any  ground 
oi  hope  to  preiumptuous  offenders,  that  k  ought  to  fill 
them  with  terror.  For  it  fhews  them  how  thoroughly 
qualified  he  is  to  difcriniinate  accurately  the  characters 
rf  wen,  and  to  mark  the  boundaries  between  frailty 
and  pervei  lenels.  Me,  who,  from  his  own  feelings, 
well  knows  all  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  clear¬ 
ly  dilcerns  how  different  their  temper  is  from  what 
was  once  his  own.  He  perceives  that  vice,  not  virtue, 
is  their  choke  ;  and  that,  inftead  of  refitting  tempta' 
tion,  they  refift  conference.  He  fees  that  infirmity  af¬ 
fords  them  no  excufe  ;  and  that  the  real  caufe  of  their 
acting  a  criminal  part,  is  not  becaufe  they  cannot  do 
better,  but,  in  truth,  becaufe  they  will  not.  Having  for¬ 
feited  every  title  to  compaffion,  they  are  left  in  the  hands 
of  juft  ce  *  and  according  cis  ttiey  have  Jjwviy  thev  muff 
expebt  to  reap. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  to  fuch  as  are  fincere  and 
upright,  the  doHrine,  which  1  have  ijlufirated,  affords 
high  encouragement,  and  powerfully  recoin  mends  the 
chriftian  religion.  It  places  .that  religion  in  its  proper 
point  of  view,  as  a  medicinal  plan,  intended  both  for 
the  recovery  of  mankind,  from  guilt,  and  for  their  con- 
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folation  under  trouble.  The  law  was  given  by  Mofes  ; 
but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jtfus  ChriJL  The  law  was  a 
difpenfation  of  mere  authority.  The  gofpe!  is  a  dilpen- 
fation,  not  of  authority  only,  but  of  relief..  If  k  difco- 
vers  new  duties,  and  impedes  new  obligations,  it  opens 

alfo  fources  of  comfort  which  were  before  unknown  to 
the  world. 

A  Mediator  between  God  and  his  creatures  was  an 
object  after  which  men  in  ail  nations,  and  under  all 
forms  of  religion,  had  long  and  anxioufly  fought.  The 
follies  of  ftaperftition  have  l'erved  to  difdole  to  us,  in 
tills  inftance,  the  fentiments  of  nature..  '1  he  whole 
religion  of  paganifm  was  a  fyftem  of  mediation  and 
interceflicn.  Depreiled  by  a  confcious  fenfe  of  guilt 
nature  thrunk  at  the  thought  of  adventuring  on  a  di- 
re6t  approach  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe  :  and 
laboured  to  find  out  fome  aufbicious  introductor  to  that 
awful  prefence.  With  blind  and  trembling  eagernefs 
the  nations  fled  to  fuhordinate  deities,  to  unelar  gods’ 
and  to  departed  fpirits,  as  their  patrons  and  advocates 
abov%  1  liera  they  dudied  to  footh  with  fuch  coftly 
gifts,  luch  pompous  rites,  or  fuch  humble  Applications 
as  they  thought  might  incline  them  to  favour  their 
caufe,  and  to  fupport  their  imerert  with  the  Supreme 
JJivinity..  While  mankind  were  bewildered  in  this 
uarknels,  the  golpel  not  only  revealed  the  true  Medi 
ator  who  in  this  view  may  be  juffly  called  the  deflre 
cf  all  nations  but  placed  his  character  and  office  iii  a 
hght  molt  admirably  fitted,  as  has  been  fliewn  in  this 
oilcourle,  to  fupport  the  interefl  of  virtue  in  the 
wot-lcl,  and  to  encourage  the  humble,  without  flatter¬ 
ing  the  pre fumptuous.  What  plan  of  religion  could  be 
more  luited  to  the  circumftances  of  man,  or  more  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  goodnels  of  his  Creator?  What  more  ani¬ 
mating  to  the  pious  worfhipper,  in  performing  thofe 

folemn  arts  of  devotion,  to  which  we  are  called  by  the 
fervice  of  this  day  >  y  ae 


Of i  the  Companion  of Chrijh 

I  cannot  conclude  without  taking  notice  how  re¬ 
markably  this  difpenfation  of  religion  is  calculated 
promote  a  fpirit  of  humanity  and  companion  among 
men,  by  thole  very  m.  s  which  it  employs  for  mlpi- 
ring  devotion  towards  nod.  We  are  now  drawing 
nigh  to  the  Supreme  mg  through  a  Mediator,  for 
whole  companion  we  r  .  ay,  on  account  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  which  he  has  had  o  our  frailty.  We  truft,  that 
having  been  acquainted  with  diflrefs,  he  will  not  defpife 
nor  abhor  the  affliction  of  the  afflicted.  The  argument,, 
by  which  w.e  plead  for  his  companion,  concludes  it  ill 
more  ftrongly  for  mutual  charity,  and  fympathy  with 
one  another.  He,  who,  in  the  micllt  of  the  common 
fuffermgs  of  life,  feels  not  for  the  diftrefied — he,  w  ho 
relents  not  at  his  neighbour’s  griefs,  nor  (cans  his  fail¬ 
ings  with  the  eye  of  a  brother,  mull  be  fenfible,  that, 
he  excludes  himfelf  from  the  commileration  of  Chrifl. 
He  makes  void  the  argument  by  which  he  pleads  for 
his  mercy  ;  nay,  he  eftablilhes  a  precedent  againfl him¬ 
felf.  Thus  the  chriftian  religion  approves  itfelf  as  wor¬ 
thy  of  God,  by  connefting  devotion  inftridl  union  with 
charity.  As  in  its  precepts,  the  love  of  God  and  the 
love  of  man  are  joined  ;  fo  in  its  inftitutious  the  ex- 


ercife  of  both  is  called  forth  :  and  to  worfhip  God, 
through  the  mediation  of  a  compafiionate  High  Prieft, 
neceflarily  fbppofes  in  the  worlhippers  a  fpirit  of  com¬ 
panion  toward?  their  own  brethren. 


(  3°9  ) 

S  E  R  MON  XXL 
On  the  L  o  v  E  of  P  r  a  i  s.  e. 


John,  xii.  43. 

For  they  loved  the  praife  of  men  more  than  the  praife  of 

Cod . 

r  |  ^  If  E  ftate  of  man  on  earth  is  manifeftly  defigned 
A  for  the  trial  of  his  virtue.  Temptations  every 
where  occur  :  and  perpetual  vigilance  and  attention 
are  required.  There  is  no  pafiion,  or  principle  of  ac¬ 
tion  in  his  nature,  which  may  not,  if  left  to  itfelf,  be¬ 
tray  him  into  fome  criminal  excefs.  Corruption  gams 
entrance,  not  only  by  thole  paiiions  which  are  appa¬ 
rently  of  dangerous  tendency,  fuck  as  covetoufnefs, 
and  love  of  pleafure  ;  but  by  means  of  thofe  alfo  which 
are  feemingly  the  mod  fair  and  innocent,,  fuch  as  the 
defire  of  efteein  and  praife.  Of  this  the  text  fuggefts  a 
remarkable  mftance.  When  our  Lord  appeared  in  die 
land  of  Judaea,  the  purity  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  miracles,  procured  him  a  confiderable 
number  of  followers,  chiefly  among  the  lower  claffes 
of  men.  But  the  pharifees,  who  were  the  leading  and 
falhionable  fe<k,  galled  with  the  freedom  of  his  re¬ 
proofs,  decried  him  as  an  impoftor.  Hence  it  came  to 
pafs,  that  though  fome  of  the  rulers  believed  in  him,  yet, 
becaufe  of  the  pharifees,  they  did  not  confefs  him .  Rulers, 
perfons  who,  by  their  rank  and  education,  ought  to 
have  been  fuperior  to  any  popular  prejudice,  were  fo 
far  overawed  by  the  opinions  of  others,  as  to  flifle 
their  conviction,  to  diflemble  their  faith,  and  to  join 
with  the  prevailing  party  in  condemning  one  whom  in 
their  hearts  they  revered  :  for  which  this  reafon  is  giv¬ 
en,  that  they  lived  the  praife  of  men  more  than  the  praife 
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cf  Gid.  Since,  then,  the  love  of  praife  can  rnifiead 
men  into  fuch  culpable  and  diflioneft  conduft,  let  us, 
wita  iome  attention,  examine  the  nature  of  this  paf- 
lion.  Let  us  confider  how  far  it  is  an  allowable  princi¬ 
ple  or  action  when  it  begins  to  be  criminal— and  no¬ 
on  wnat  accounts  we  ought  to  guard  againtt  its  acquir¬ 
ing  the  entire  afcendant.  b  1 

.  are  intended  by  Providence  to  be  connected 
wnh  one  another  in  fociety.  Single,  unafiifted  indivi- 
.  Ua  s  cou*^  make  imall  advances  towards  any  valuable 
improvement.  By  means  of  fociety,  our  wants  are 
upplied,  and  our  lives  rendered  comfortable  ;  our 
capaaties  are  enlarged,  and  our  virtuous  affections 
called  forth  into  proper  exercife.  In  order  to  confirm 
our  mutual  connexion,  it  was  neceffary,  that  feme 
attracting  power,  which  had  the  efFed  of  drawing  men 
together,  and  ftrengthening  the  focial  ties,  ihould 
pervade  the  human  fyftem.  Nothing  could  more  hap- 
pi  y  fulnl  this  purpofe,  than  our  being  fo  formed,  as  to, 
delire  the  efteem,  and  to  delight  in  the  good  opinion 
of  each  other.  Had  fuch  a  propenfity  been  wanting* 
and  fellifh  principles  left  to  occupy  its  place,  fociety 
mui't  have  proved  an  nnharmonious  and  difeordant  ftate^ 
Inftead  of  mutual  attraction,  a  repulfive  power  would 
have  prevailed.  Among  men,  who  had  no  regard  to 
the  approbation  of  one  another,  all  intercourle  would, 
have  been  jarring  and  olfenlive.  For  the  wifeft  ends, 
therefore,  the  defire  of  praife  was  made  an  original 
a.ad  powerful  principle  in  the  human  bread. 

I  o  a  variety  of  good  purpofe s  it  is  fubfervient,  and, 
on  many  occafions,  co-operates  with  the  principle  of 
virtue.  It  awakens  us  from  doth,  invigorates  activity, 
and  iti muiates  our  eiforts  to  excel.  It  has  given  rife  to 
mod  of  the  fplendid,  and  to  many  of  the  ufeful  enter- 
prues  of  men.  It  has  animated  the  patriot,  and  fired 
the  hero.  Magnanimity,  generofity,  and  fortitude  are 
what  ad  mankind  admire.  Hence  fuch  as  were  actuated 
by  the  defire  of  extend  ve  fame,  have  been  prompted 
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to  deeds  which  either  participated  of  the  fpirit,  or,  at 
lead:,  carried  the  appearance  of  diftinguiihed  virtue. 
rrhe  defire  of  praife  is  generally  conneded  with  all  the 
finer  fenfibilities  of  human  nature.  It  affords  a  ground 
on  which  exhortation,  counfel,  and  reproof  can  work 
a  proper  effed.  Whereas,  to  be  entirely  deftitute  of 
this  pafiion,  betokens  an  ignoble  mind,  on  which  no 
moral  imprelfion  is  eafily  made.  Where  there  is  no 
defire  of  praife,  there  will  be  alfo  no  fenfe  of  re¬ 
proach  *  and  if  that  be  extinguished,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  guards  of  virtue  is  removed,  and  the  path  open¬ 
ed  to  many  opprobious  purfuits.  He  whofe  countenance 
never  glowed  with  frame,  and  whofe  heart  never 
beat  at  the  found  of  praife,  is  not  deftined  for  any  ho¬ 
nourable  diffindion  ;  is  likely  to  grovel  in  the  fordid 

quefl  of  gain,  or  to  dumber  life  away  in  the  indolence 
of  felfifh  pleafures. 

A  b  ft  raffing  from  the  fentimerits  which  are  conned- 
ed  with  tne  love  of  praife,  as  a  principle  of  adion,  the 
efteem  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  an  object,  which,  on 
account  of  the  advantages  it  brings,  may  be  lawfully 
put  filed.  It  is  necefiary  to  our  fuccels  in  every  fair  and 
houeft  undertaking.  Not  only  our  private  intereft  but 
our  public  ufefulnefs,  depends  in  a  great  meafure  upon 
it.  I  he  iphere  of  our  influence  is  contraded  or  enlartr. 
ed,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  w  hich  we  enjoy  the 
good  opinion  of  the  public.  Men  liften  with  an  unwil¬ 
ling  ear  to  one  whom  they  do  riot  honour  ;  while  a  re¬ 


jected  character  adds  weight  to  example,  and  authori¬ 
ty  to  couniel  To  defire  the  efteem  of  others,  for  the 
fake  of  its  effeds,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  in  many 
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let;  by  tranfgrefling  which,  it  is  at  once  transformed 
from  an  innocent  into  a  molt  dangerous  pa  (lion.  More 
lacred  and  venerable  principles  claim  the  chief  direc¬ 
tion  of  human  conduct.  All  the  good  effelts,  which  we 
have  afcribed  to  he  defire  of  praife,  are  produced  by 
it  when  remaining  in  a  fubordinate  ftation.  But  when, 
palling  its  natural  line,  it  becomes  the  ruling  fpring  of 
conduit — when  the  regard,  which  we  pay  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  men,  incroaches  on  that  reverence,  which  we 
owe  to  the  voice  of  confcience  and  the  fenfe  of  duty  ; 
the  love  of  praife  having  then  gone  cut  of  its  proper 
place,  indead  of  improving,  corrupts— -and,  inftead  of 
elevating,  debafes  our  nature.  The  proportion,  which 
this  paflion  holds  to  other  principles  of  altion,  is  what 
renders  it  either  innocent  or  criminal.  The  crime, 
with  which  the  Jewifh  rulers  are  charged  in  the  text, 
was  not  that  they  loved  the  praife  of  men  ;  but  that 
they  loved  it  more  than  the  praife  of  God. 

Even  in  cafes  where  there  is  no  direct  competition 
between  our  duty  and  our  fancied  honour,  between  the 
praife  of  men  and  the  praife  of  God,  the  paflion  for 
applaufe  may  become  criminal  by  occupying  the  place 
of  a  better  principle.  When  vain  glory  ufurps  the 
throne  of  virtue — when  oitentation  produces  altions 
which  confcience  ought  to  have  dictated — luch  actions, 
however  ipecious,  have  no  claim  to  moral  or  religious 
praife.  We  know,  that  good  deeds,  done  merely  to  be 
feen  of  men.  lofe  their  reward  with  God.  If,  on  occa- 
Yion  of  fome  trying  conjuncture,  which  makes  us  hefi- 
tate  concerning  our  line  of  conduit,  the  firft  queltion, 
which  occurs  to  us,  be,  not  whether  an  action  is  right 
in  itfelf,  and  fuch  as  a  good  man  ought  to  perform,  but 
whether  it  is  fuch  as  will  find  acceptance  with  the  world, 
and  be  favourable  to  our  fame,  the  conclufion  is  too 
evident,  that  the  defire  of  applaufe  has  obtained  an 
undue  afcendant.  What  a  wife  and  good  man  ought  to 
fiudy,  is,  to  prefer  ve  his  mind  free  from  any  fuch  io- 
licitude  concerning  praife,  as  may  be  in  hazard  of 
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overcoming  his  fenle  of  duty.  1  he  approbation  of  men 
be  may  willi  to  obtain,  as  far  as  is  couiiitent  with  the 
approbation  of  God.  But  when  both  cannot  be  enjoy- 

lie  is  to 


con 


ed  together,  there  ought  to  be  no  fuipence.  H 
retire  contented  with  the  teiiimony  of  a  gooc 
faience  ;  and  to  fhow,  by  the  firmnefs  of  his  behaviour, 
that,  in  the  caufe  of  truth  and  virtue,  lie  is  fupericr 
to  all  opinion.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  confidcr  the  ar¬ 
guments,  which  ihould  fupport  Inch  a  fpirit,  and  guard 
us  again  ft  the  improper  influence  of  praife  or  conjure 
in  the  courfe  of  our  duty. 

In  the  hrft  place,  the  praife  of  men  is  not  an  objcdl 
of  fuch  value  in  itfelf,  as  to  be  entitled  to  become 
.the  leading  principle  of  conduct.  Wc  degrade  our 
character,  when  we  allow  it  more  than  fub ordinate  re¬ 
gard.  Like  other  worldly  goods,  it  is  apt  to  dazzle  us 
with  a  falfe  luirre  :  but  if  we  would  afeertain  its  true 
worth,  let  us  reflect  both  on  whom  it  is  bellowed,  and 
from  whom  it  proceeds.  Were  the  appla'ufe  of  the 
world  always  the  reward  of  merit — were  it  appropri¬ 
ated  to  Inch  alone,  as,  by  real  abilities,  or  by  w  orthy 
adions,  are  entitled  to  rife  above  the  crowd,  we  might 
judly  be  flattered  by  poffefling  a  rare  and  valuable  dif- 
tinfhon.  But  how  far  is  this  from  being  the  cafe  in 
fad  >  How  often  have  the  defpicable  and  the  vile,  by 
dexteroully  catching  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  fear¬ 
ed  upon  the  wings  of  popular  applaufe,  while  the  vir¬ 
tuous  and  the  delerving  have  been  either  buried  in  ob- 
feurity,  or  obliged  to  encounter  the  attacks  of  unjuft 
rcpioacn  ?  1  he  laurels,  which  human  praife  confers, 
ai  c  w  i tiier ed  and  blalted  by  the  unworthinefs  of  thole 
who  wear  them.  Let  the  man,  who  is  vain  of  public 
favour,  oe  humbled  by  the  reflexion  that,  in  the  midfi; 
of  mi  fuccefs,  he  is  mingled  with  a  crowd  of  impoflors 
ana  deceivers,  of  hypocrites  and  enthuliafts,  of  igno¬ 
rant  pretenders  and  fuperficial  reafoners,  who,  by  va¬ 
rious  arts,  have  attained  as  high  a  rank  as  himfelf  in 
temporary  Line. 

Vo  1.  I.  Dd 
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W  e  may  eafily  be  fatisfied,  that  applaufe  will  be  ofte* 
Shared  by  the  undeserving,  it  we  allow  ourfelves  to 
confider  from  whom  it  proceeds.  When  it  is  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  wife  only  and  the  good  which  is  pur¬ 
ged,  the  love  of  praife  may  then  be  accounted  to  con¬ 
tain  it  Self  within  juft  bounds,  and  to  run  in  its  proper 
channel,  But  the  teftimonyof  the  difcerning  few,  mo- 
deft  and  unaffuming  as  they  commonly  are,  forms  but 
a  Small  part  of  the  public  voice.  It  Seldom  amounts  to 
more  than  a  whifper,  which,  amidft  the  general  cla¬ 
mour,  is  drowned.  When  the  love  of  praife  has  taken 
poffeflion  of  the  mind,  it  confines  not  itfelf  to  an  object 
So  limited.  It  grows  into  an  appetite  for  indiscriminate 
praife.  And  who  are  they  that  confer  this  praife  ? 
A  mixed  multitude  of  men,  who  in  their  whole  con¬ 
duct  are  guided  by  humour  and  caprice,  far  more  than 
byreafon;  who  admire  falfe  appearances,  and  purfue 
falfe  gods ;  who  enquire  fuperficially,  and  judge  ra fit¬ 
ly  ;  whofe  Sentiments  are  for  the  moft  part  erroneous, 
always  changeable,  and  often  inconfiftent.  Nor  let 
any  one  imagine,  that  by  looking  above  the  crowd,  and 
courting  the  praife  of  the  fafhionable  and  the  great, 
he  makes  fure  of  true  honour.  There  are  a  great  vul¬ 
gar,  as  well  as  a  Small.  Rank  often  makes  no  difference 
in  the  understandings  of  men,  or  in  their  judicious  dis¬ 
tribution  of  praife.  Luxury,  pride,  and  vanity,  have 
frequently  as  much  influence  in  corrupting  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  great,  as  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  preju¬ 
dice,  have  in  mifleading  the  opinions  of  the  crowd. 
And  is  it  to  Inch  judges  as  thefe,  that  you  Submit  the 
Supreme  direction  of  your  condmft?  Do  you  ftoop  to 
court  their  favour  as  your  chief  diftinction,  when  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  fo  much  jufter  and  higher  ambition  is  prefented 
to  you,  in  the  praife  of  God ?  God  is  the  only  unerring 
Judge  of  what  is  excellent.  His  approbation  alone  is 
the  lubftance,  all  other  praife  is  but  the  iiiadovy,  of 
honour.  The  character,  which  you  bear  in  his  fight, 
is  your  only  real  one.  How  contemptible  does  it  render 
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you,  to  be  indifferent  with  refpeft  to  this,  and  to  be 
folicitous  about  a  name  alone,  a  fifth  ions,  imaginary 
char  after,  which  has  no  exigence,  except  in  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  a  few  weak  and  credulous  men  around  you  l 
They  fee  no  farther  than  the  outlide  of  things,  i  hey 
can  judge  of  you  by  acftions  only — and  not  by  the  com- 
prehenlive  view  of  all  youraftions,  but  by  luch  merely 
as  you  have  had  opportunity  of  bringing  forth  to  pub* 
lie  notice.  But  the  Sovereign  of  the  world  beholds  you 
in  every  light,  in  which  you  can  be  placed.  The  blent 
virtues  of  a  generous  purpofe  and  a  pious  heart,  attraft 
h-s  notice  equally  with  the  rnoft  fplendid  deeds.  From 
him  you  may  reap  the  praife  of  good  aftions,  which 
you  had  no  opportunity  of  performing.  For  he  fees 
them  in  their  principle  :  he  judges  of  you  by  your  in¬ 
tentions  :  he  knows  what  you  would  have  done.  You 
may  he  in  his  eyes  a  hero  or  a  martyr,  without  under¬ 
going  the  labours  of  die  one,  or  the  fufferings  of  the 
other.  His  infpeftion,  therefore,  opens  a  much  wider 
field  for  praife,  than  what  the  world  can  afford  5/011 ; 
and  for  praife,  too,  certainly  far  more  illuftriousin  the 
eye  of  reafon.  Every  real  artifl  fluclies  to  approve 
himfelf  to  fuch  as  are  knowing  in  his  art.  To  their 
judgment  he  appeals.  O11  their  approbation,  he  refls 
ins  character,  and  not  on  the  praife  of  the  unfkilled 
and  rude.  I11  the  higheft  art  of  all,  that  of  life  and 
conduft,  (hall  the  opinions  of  ignorant  men  come  into 
trie  rnoft  diftant  competition  with  his  approbation,  who 
is  tne  fearchcr  of  all  nearts,  and  the  ftandard  of  all 
perteftion  ?— The  teftimony  of  his  praife  is  nor,  in* 
indeed,  as  yet,  openly  bellowed'.  But  though  the  voice 
of  tlie  Almighty  found  not  in  your  ears,  yet  by  con-* 
fcience,  Ins  facred  vicegerent,  it  is  capable  of  beintr 
conveyed  to  your  heart.  The  fofteft  whifper  of  divine 
approbation  is  Tweeter  to  the  foul  of  a  virtuous  man*. 

1  ,  n7  the  fhouts  of  that  tumultuary  applaufe! 

which  proceeds  from  the  world. 
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wonfder,  farther,  how  narrow  and  circumfcribed  in 
its  limits,  that  fame  is,  which  the  vainglorious  man  fo 
eagerly  {  urines.  In  order  to  ihow  him  this,  I  fhall  not 
bid  him  rell eel,  that  it  is  confined  to  a  final)  diflribl  of 
tne  earth  ;  and  that,  when  he  looks  a  little  beyond  the 
region  which  lie  inhabits,  he  will  find  himfelf  as  much 
ti  i  known,  as  the  mode  oblcure  per  Ion  around  him.  I 
find]  not  del  ire  him  to  conf  der,  tiiat  in  the  gulph  of 
oblivion,  where  all  human  memorials  are  fwallowed  up, 
his  name  and  fame  muftloonbe  inevitably  loft.  He  may 
i  nagme  that  ample  honours  remain  to  gratify  ambition, 
though  his  reputation  extend  not  over  the  whole  globe, 
noi  i ait  till  the  end  of  time.  But  let  him  calmly  reflect, 
that  within  the  narrow  boundaries  of  that  country  to 
he  belongs,  and  during  that  final!  portion  of 


v  men 


time  which  his  life  fills  up,  his  reputation,  great  as  he 
may  fancy  it  to  he,  occupies  no  more  than  an  inconfi- 
derable  corner.  Let  him  think  what  multiiudesof  thofe, 
among  whom  he  dwells,  are  totally  ignorant  of  his 
name  and  chara&er  ;  how  many  imagine  themfelves 
too  important  to  regard  him  •  how  many  are  too  much 
cccnpied  with  their  own  wants  and  purfuits  to  pay  him 
the  leaf!  attention  ;  and  where  liis  reputation  is  in  any 
decree  fpread,  how  often  it  has  been  attacked,  and 

X  '  ^  ' 

how  many  rivals  are  daily  riling  to  abate  it.  Having 
attended  to  thefe  circumf  ances,  he  will  find  fufiicient 
materials  for  humiliation  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  higheff  ap- 
plaufe.  From  all  thefe  confederations  it  clearly  appears, 
that  though  the  efteem  of  our  fellow-creatures  be 
plead  ng,  and  the  purfuit  ofir,  in  a  moderate  degree, 
be  fair  and  lawful,  yet  that  it  affords  no  inch  object  to 
defire,  as  entitles  it  to  he  a  ruling  principle. 

In  the  fecond  place,  anexcefiive  love  of  praife  never 
fails  to  undermine  the  regard  due  to  conicience,  and 
to  corrupt  the  heart.  It  turns  oft  the  eye  of  the  mind 
from  the  ends  which  it  ought  chiefly  to  keep  in  view  ; 
and  lets  up  a  falfe  light  for  its  guide.  Its  influence  is 
the  more  dangerous,  as  the  colour,  which  it  a  flumes,  is 
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often  fair  ;  and  its  garb  and  appearance  are  nea  rly  a 
lied  to  that  of  virtue.  The  love  of  glory,  I  before  ad¬ 
mitted,  may  give  birth  to  aftions  which  are  both  fplen- 
did  and  ufeful.  At  a  didance,  they  drike  the  eye  with 
uncommon  brightnefs :  but  on  a  nearer  and  drifter 
furvey,  their  ludre  is  often  tarnifhed.  They  are  found 
to  want  that  lacred  and  venerable  dignity  which  cha- 
rafterifes  true  virtue.  Little  pafhons  and  felfifli  intereds 
entered  into  the  motives  of  thole  who  performed  them. 
They  were  jealous  of  a  competitor.  They  fought  to 
bumble  a  rival.  1  hey  looked  round  for  fpeftators  to 
admire  therm  All  is  magnanimity,  generofity  and  cou¬ 
rage,  to  public  view.  But  the  ignoble  fource,  whence 
thefe  feeming  virtues  take  their  rife,  is  hidden.  With¬ 
out,  appears  the  hero  ;  within,  is  found  the  man  of  duft 
and  clay.  Confult  fuch  as  have  been  intimately  con- 
nefted  with  the  followers  of  renown ;  and  feldom  or 
never  will  you  find,  that  they  held  them  in  the  fame 
edeem  with  thofe  who  viewed  them  from  afar.  There 
is  nothing,  except  dmplicity  of  intention,  and  purity 
of  principle,  that  can  d and  the  ted  of  near  approach 
and  drift  examination. 

But  fuppofiug  the  virtue  of  vain-glorious- men  not 
to  be  always  falle,  it  certainly  cannot  be  depended  up¬ 
on  as  firm  or  fure.  Condancy  and  deadinefs  are  to  be 
looked  for  from  him  only,,  whofe  eon  duft  is  regulated 
by  a  fenfe  of  what  is  right- — -whofe  praife  is  not  of  men 
hut  of  God — -whole  motive  to  difcharge  his  duty  is  al¬ 
ways  the  fame..  Change,  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  the 
fituation  of  fuch  a  man  ;  let  applaufe  or  Jet  cenfure  be 
his  lot;  let  the  public  voice,  which  this  day  has  extol¬ 
led  him,  to-morrow  as  loudly  decry  llim  ;  on  the  tenor 
of  his  behaviour  thefe  changes  produce  no  effeft.  hfe 
nioves  in  a  higher  fphere.  As  the  fun  in  his  orbit  is  not 
interrupted  by  the  mids  and  dorms  of  the  atmofphere 
below,  lb  regard tefs  of  the  opinions  of  men,  through 
honour  and  difionour ,  through  good  report  and  had  repdri 
*ie  puriues  the  path  which  confidence  has  marked  out! 

D  d  2 
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Whereas  the  apparent  virtues  of  that  man,  whofe  eye 
is  fixed  on  the  world,  are  precarious  and  temporary. 
Supported  only  by  circumftances,  occafions  and  particu- 
lai  regains,  they  hufluate  and  fall  with  thefe.  Excited 
oy  public  admiration,  they  dilappear  when  it  is  with- 
ct  awn  ;  Ime  thole  exhalations,  which,  raifed  by  heat 
fi  oni  the  earth,  glitter  in  the  air  with  momentary  fplen- 
oour,  and  then  fall  back  to  the  ground  from  whence 
they  fprung. 

1  he  intemperate  love  ofpraife  not  only  weakens  the 
true  principles  of  probity,  by  fubflituting  inferior  mo- 
tiv7es  in  their  head,  but  frequently  alio  impels  men  to 
actions  which  are  directly  criminal.  It  obliges  them  to 
follow  the  current  of  popular  opinion  whitherfoever 
it  may  carry  them  ;  and  hence Jhifwreck  is  often  made, 
both  of  faith  and  of  a  good  confcitnce.  According  as  cir- 
.cumflances  lead  them  to  court  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude,  or  to  purfue  the  applaufe  of  the  great,  vices 
of  different  kinds  will  ftain  their  character,  in  one  fitu- 
ation,  they  will  make  hypocritical  profdlions  of  religi¬ 
on.  In  another,  they  will  be  afhamed  of  their  Redeem¬ 
er,  and  of  his  words.  rI  hey  will  be  afraid  to  appear 
in  their  own  form,  or  to  utter  their  genuine  fentiments. 
Their  whole  character  will  become  fictitious ;  opini¬ 
ons  will  beaiTumed,  fpeech  and  behaviour  modelled,  and 
even  the  countenance  formed,  as  prevailing  taffe  ex¬ 
acts.  From  one  who  has  fubmittcd  to  fuch  profanation 
for  the  fake  ofpraife,  you  can  no  longer  expeCt  fideli¬ 
ty  or  attachment  on  any  trying  occasion.  In  private 
life,  he  will  be  a  timorous  and  treacherous  friend.  In 
public  conduCt,  he  will  be  fupple  and  verfatile— ready 
to  defert  the  caufe  which  he  had  efpoufed — and  to  veer 
v.  ith  every  fhifting  wind  of  popular  favour.  Inline, 
all  becomes  unfcund  and  hallow  in  that  heart,  where, 
i nil e ad  of  regard  to  the  divine  approbation,  there 
reigns  the  ibveyeign  defire  ofpleafng  men. 

In  tlie  third  place,  this  paflion,  when  it  becomes 
predominant,  molt  commonly  defeats  its  own  end,  and 
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deprives  men  of  the  honour  which  they  are  fo  eager 
to  gain.  Without  preferring  liberty  and  independence, 
we  can  never  command  refpedh  That  fervility  offipi- 
rit,  which  fabjedts  us  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
renders  us  tributary  to  the  world  for  tire  lake  of  ap- 
plaufe,  is  what  all  mankind  defpife.  They  look  up 
with  reverence  to  one  who,  unawed  by  their  cen fares, 
acts  according  to  his  own  fenfe  of  things,  and  follows 
the  free  impuhe  of  an  honorable  mind.  But  him  who 
hangs  totally  on  their  judgment,  they  confider  as  tlieir 
vaffal.  They  even  enjoy  a  malignant  pleafare  in  hum¬ 
bling  his  vanity,  and  withholding  that  praife  which 
lie  is  feen  to  court.  By  artifice  and  ihow  he  may  fhine 
for  a  time  in  the  public  eye  :  but  it  is  only  as  long  as 
he  can  fupport  the  belief  of  adting  from  principle. 
When  the  inconfiftencies,  into  which  he  falls,  deleft 
his  character,  his  reputation  pafles  away  like  the  pageant 
of  a  day.  No  man  ever  obtained  lading  fame,  who 
did  not,  on  feveral  occafions,  conrradid  the  prejudices 
of  popular  opinion. 

There  is  no  courfe  of  behaviour  which  will  at  all 
times  pleafe  all  men.  That,  which  pleafes  mod  gene¬ 
rally,  and  which  only  commands  durable  praife,  is  re¬ 
ligion  and  virtue.  Sincere  piety  towards  God,  kind  af¬ 
fection  to  men,  and  fidelity  in  the  difcharge  of  all  the 
duties  ot  life — a  confidence  pure  and  undefiled— a  heart 
firm  to  juftice  and  to  truth,  faperior  to  all  terrors  that 
would  (hake,  and  infenfible  of  all  pleafares  that  would 
betray  it— unconquerable  by  the  oppofition  of  the  world 
and  refigned  to  God  alone— theie  are  the  qualities 
which  rendei  a  man  truly  refpeclable  and  great.  Such 
a  character  may,  in  evil  times,  incur  unjuft  reproach.  But 
the  clouds,  which  envy  or  prejudice  has  gathered  around 
it,  will  gradually  difperfe  ;  and  its  brightnefs  will  come 
forth,  in  the  end,  as  the  noon  day"  As  foon  as  it  is 
thoroughly  known,  it  finds  a  witnels  in  every  breaft. 
It  forces  approbation,  even  from  the  moil  degenerate! 
1  he  numan  heart  is  fo  formed,  as  to  be  attuned,  if  we 
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may  ufe  the  expreflion,  to  its  praife.  In  fail,  it  is  this 
firm  and  inflexible  virtue,  this  determined  regard  to 
principle  beyond  all  opinion,  which  has  crowned  the 
characters  of  fuch  as  now  dand  higheft  in  the  rolls  of 
lading  fame.  The  truly  illudrious  are  they  who  did 
not  court  the  praife  of  the  world,  but  who  perform¬ 
ed  the  actions  which  deferved  it.  Thev  were,  perhaps 
traduced,  in  their  lifetime,  by  thofe  whom  they  oppofed. 
But  poderity  has  done  them  ample  juftice  :  and  they 
are  the  men  whom  the  voice  of  ages  now  concurs  in- 
celebrating.  The  memorial  of  virtue  is  immortal ;  becaufe 
it  is  approved  of  God  and  of  men.  When  it  is  prejent ,  men 
take  example  at  it :  and  when  it  is  gone ,  they  dejire  it. 
It  weareth  a  crown,  and  triumpheth  for  ever — having 
gotten  the  victory — -flriving  for  undefiled  rewards * . 

In  the  fourth  place,  as  an  immoderate  paflion  for  hu¬ 
man  praife  is  dangerous  to  virtue,  and  unfavourable  to* 
true  honour,  fo  it  is  dedructive  of  f elf-enjoyment  and 
inward  peace.  Regard  to  the  praife  of  God  prelcribes 
a  Ample  and  confident  tenor  of  conduct,  which  in  a  If 
lit uat ions  is  the  fame  ;  which  engages  us  in  no  perplexi¬ 
ties,  and  requires  no  artful  refinement.  Walking  upright¬ 
ly,  we  walk furely  ;  becaufe  we  tread  an  even  and  operu 
path.  But  he,  who  turns  afide  from  the  firaight  road; 
of  duty,  in  order  to  gain  applaufe,  involves  himfelf  in. 
an  intricate  labyrinth.  He  will  be  often  embarrafied,. 
concerning  the  courfe  which  he  ought  to  hold.  His. 
mind  will  be  always  on  thedretch.  He  will  be  obliged  to 
liden  with  anxious  attention  to  every  whifper  of  the 
popular  voice.  The  demands  of  thofe  mailers  whom  hev 
has  fubmitted  to  ferve,  will  prove  frequently  contradic¬ 
tory  and  inconfldent.  He  has  prepared  a  yoke  for  his 
neck,  which  he  mull  refolve  to  bear,  how  much  foever 
it  may  gall  him. 

The  toils  of  virtue  are  honourable.  The  mind  is  fup- 
ported  under  them  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  aiding  a 
right  and  becoming  part.  But  the  labours,  to  which: 

*  Wifdom  of  Solomon,  iv,  i,  2« 
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lie  is  doomed,  who  is  enflaved  to  the  defire  of  praife, 
are  aggravated  by  reflexion  both  011  the  uncertainty 
of  the  recompence  which  he  purfues,  and  on  the  de- 
bafement  to  which  he  fubmits.  Confcience  will,  from 
time  to  time,  remind  him  of  the  improper  facrifices 
which  he  has  made,  and  of  the  forfeiture  v\  liich  he,  has 
incurred,  of  the  praife  of  God  for  the  fake  of  praife 
from  men.  Suppofe  him  to  receive  all  the  regards 
which  the  miftaken  opinion  of  the  world  can  beitow, 
its  loudeft  applauie  will  often  be  unable  to  drown  ti  e 
upbraidings  of  an  inward  voice  ;  and  if  a  man  is  re¬ 
duced  to  be  alhamed  of  himfelf,  what  avails  it  him  to 
be  carefTed  by  others  ? 

But,  in  truth,  the  reward,  tovvards  which  he  looks, 
who  propoies  human  praife  as  his  ultimate  cep  61,  will 
be  always  Hying,  like  a  ihadow  before  him.  So  cajfrh 
cious  and  uncertain,  fo  fickle  and  mutable  is  the  favour 
of  the  multitude,  that  it  proves  the  molt  unfatlsfacfory 
of  all  purfuits  in  which  men  can  be  engaged.  He  who 
fets  his  heart  on  it,  is  preparing  for  himfelf  perpetual 
mortifications.  If  the  greatell  arid  belt  can  feldom  re¬ 
tain  it  long,  we  may  eafily  believe,  that  from  the  vain 
and  undeferving  it  will  fuddenly  efcape.  "I  here  is  no 
character  but  what  on  fome  fide  is  vulnerable  by  cen- 
fure.  He  who  lifts  himfelf  np  to  the  obfervation  and 
notice  of  the  world,  is  of  all  men,  the  leaf!  likely  to 
avoid  it.  F or  he  draw’s  upon  himfelf  a  thoufand  eyes, 
that  will  narrowly  i nfpect  him  in  every  part.  Everv 
opportunity  will  be  watched,  of  bringing  him  down  to 
the  common  level.  His  errors  will  be  more  divulged, 
and  his  infirmities  more  magnified,  than  thofe  of  others. 
In  proportion  to  his  eagernefs  for  praife,  will  be  his 
fenfibility  to  reproach.  Nor  is  it  reproach  alone,  that 
will  wound  him.  He  will  be  as  much  dejedted  by  filence 
and  neglect.  He  puts  himfelf  under  the  power  of  eve¬ 
ry  one  to  humble  him,  by  withholding  expedited  praife. 
Even  when  praife  is  bellowed,  he  is  mortified  by  its  be¬ 
ing  either  faint  or  trite.  He  pines  when  his  reputa- 
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['oa  Magnates.  1  he  degree  of  applaufe,  to  which  he 
has  been  accuftomed,  grows  infipid,  and  to  be  always 
pi  ailed  from  the  lame  topics,  becomes,  at  laff,  much 
the  fame  with  not  being  praifed  at  all. 

Ad  thele  cnagrins  and  diiquietudes  are  happily  avoid¬ 
ed  by  him  who  keeps  fb  troublelbme  a  paflion  within 
*s  bounds  ;  wno  is  more  defirous  of  being  truly 
Woithy  than  or  being  thought  lo  ;  who  pnrfues  the 
pi  ade  of  the  world  with  manly  temperance,  and  in 
fubord i nation  to  tile  praife  of  God.  He  is  neither  made 
giddy  by  the  intoxicating  vapour  of  applaufe,  nor  hum¬ 
med  and  calf  down  by  the  unmerited  attacks  of  ceni'ure. 
Reding  on  a  higher  approbation,  he  er  joys  himfelf  in 
peace,  whether  iiuman  praiie  ftays  with  him,  or  hies 
away.  With  me  it  is  a  fmail  thing  to  be  judged  of  yon,  or 
of  man9/' judgment.  He ,  that  judgtth  me,  is  the  Lord .  My 
'witnefs  is  in  heaven,  and  my  record  is  on  high. 

In  the  fifth  and  fall:  place,  the  advantages  which  re¬ 
dound  from  the  praife  of  men,  are  not  fuch  as  can  bear 
to  be  put  in  competition  with  thofe  which  flow  from 
the  praife  of  God.  The  former  are  neceffarily  confined 
within  the  verge  of  our  prefen t  exigence.  The  latter 
follow  us  beyond  the  grave,  and  extend  through  all 
eternity.  Not  only  is  the  praife  of  men  limited,  7n  its 
effects,  to  this  life,  but  alio  to  particular  lituations  of 
it.  In  the  days  of  health  and  esfe,  it  may  brighten  the 
funfhine  of  profperity.  It  may  then  footh  the  ear  with 
pleating  accents,  and  gratify  the  imagination  with  fan¬ 
cied  triumphs.  But  when  the  diifrefsfiil  feafons  of  life 
arrive,  it  will  be  found  altogether  hollow  and  unfub- 
flantia]  :  and  furely,  the  value  of  any  poffeffion  is  to 
be  chiefly  eflimated  by  the  relief  which  it  can  bring  us^_ 
in  the  time  of  our  greateff  need.  When  the  mind  is  caff 
down  with  forrow  and  grief — when  ficknefs  fpreads  its 
gloom  around  us,  or  death  rifes  in  awful  profpebt  to 
our  view — the  opinions  and  the  difeourfesof  the  world 
will  appear  trifling  and  infignificant.  To  one,  who  is 
occupied  with  nearer  and  more  affecting  interefts,  the 
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|*raife  or  the  cenfure  of  the  world  will  feem  like  the 
noife  of  diftant  voices,  in  which  he  has  fmall  concern. 
But  then  is  the  feafon,  when  the  praise  of  God  fup- 
ports  and  upholds  the  labouring  foul.  Brought  home 
to  the  heart  by  the  teffimony  of  a  good  conlcience,  and 
by  the  divine  Spirit  bearing  witnefs  with  our  fpirits ,  it  in¬ 
spires  fortitude,  and  produces  a  peace  which  pajj'eth  un¬ 
der]  tanding. 

At  prefen  t,  we  behold  an  irregular  and  difordered 
Bate  of  things.  Virtue  is  often  deprived  of  its  proper 
honours,  and  vice  ufurps  them  in  its  head.  The  cha¬ 
racters  of  men  are  miiiaken  ;  and  ignorance  and  folly 
difpofe  of  human  applaufe.  But  the  day  hafiens  apace, 
which  fha.l  clofe  this  fcene  of  errors,  and  vindicate  the 
rights  of  juflice  and  truth.  T  hen  floallbe  rendered  to  every 
man  according  to  his  works.  Envy  ihall  no  longer  have 
the  power  of  obfcuring  merit,  nor  popular  prejudices 
be  able  to  fupport  the  undeferving.  Hidden  worth  fhali 
be  brought  to  light,  and  fecret  crimes  revealed.  Many, 
who  palled  through  the  world  in  the  blent  obfcurfy  of 
humble,  but  iteady  goodnels,  Ihall  he  diftinguifhed  as 
the  favourites  of  heaven  ;  while  the  proud,  the  ambi¬ 
tious,  and  the  vain,  are  left  to  everlalling  difhonour. 
The  great  Judge  hath  declared,  that  whomever  has 
been  ajhamed  of  him  and  of  his  words ,  of  that  man  /hall  he 
be  ajhamed  when  he  comet h  in  the  glory  of  his  Father ,  with 
ail  the  holy  angels.  Every  departure  from  duty  (hall,  at 
the  period  of  final  diliribution,  terminate  in  ignominy. 
1  rue  honour  and  true  virtue  /hall  be  feen  to  coincide  : 
and  when  all  human  fame  has  palled  away  like  imoke* 
the  only  praile,  which  fhali  be  forever  remembered* 
is  that  divine  teilimony,  IV ill  done ,  thou  good  and  faith¬ 
ful  ferv  ant  ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  cf  thy  Lord . 

i  hefe  arguments  clearly  Ihow  the  importance  of 
Preserving  the  love  of  praife  under  proper  fubordinati- 
on  to  the  principle  of  duty.  In  itfelf,  it  is  an  ufeful 
motive  toa&ion  ;  but  when  allowed  to  extend  its  influ¬ 
ence  too  far,  it  corrupts  the  whole  character,  and  pro- 
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duces  guilt,  difgrace  and  mifery.  To  be  entirely  defti- 
tute  ot  it,  is  a  defedt.  To  be  governed  by  it,  is  depra¬ 
vity.  1  he  proper  adjuftment  of  the  feveral  principles  of 
action  in  human  nature,  is  a  matter  that  def’erves  our 
nig  he  it  attention.  For  when  any  one  of  them  becomes 
eituer  too  weak  or  too  ftrong,  it  endangers  both  our 
virtue  and  our  happinefs.  Keep  thy  heart  therefore  with 
f H  diligence  ;  pray  that  God  would  enable  thee  to  keep 
it  witii  luccefs  ;  for  out  of  the  heart  are  the  ijfuts  of  lije . 


SERMON  XXII. 


On  the  proper  Estimate  of  Human  Lif£, 


Ecclesiastes,  xii.  8. 


Vanity  of  vanities ,  faith  the  preacher ,  all  is  vanity . 

NO  ferious  maxim  has  been  more  generally  adopt¬ 
ed,  than  that  of  the  text.  In  every  age,  the  vani¬ 
ty  of  human  life  has  been  the  theme  of  declamation, 
and  the  fubject  of  complaint.  It  is  aconclution  in  which 
men  of  all  characters  and  ranks,  the  high  and  the  low, 
the  young  and  the  old,  the  religious  and  the  worldly, 
have  more  frequently  concurred,  than  in  any  other. 
But  how  juft  foever  the  conclufton  may  be,  thepremi- 
fes,  which  lead  to  it,  are  often  falfe.  For  it  is  prompted 
by  various  motives,  and  derived  from  very  different 
views  of  things.  Sometimes  the  language  of  the  text  is 
affumed  by  a  fceptic,  who  cavils  at  providence,  and 
confutes  the  conftitution  of  the  world.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  complaint  of  a  peevifh  man,  who  is  dikontented. 
with  his  ftation,  and  ruffled  by  the  di (appoint merit  of 
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unreafonable  hopes.  Sometimes  it  is  the  ftyle  of  the  li¬ 
centious,  when  groaning  under  miferies  in  which  their 
vices  have  involved  them.  Invedives  againft  the  vani¬ 
ty  of  the  world,  which  coine  from  any  of  thele  quar¬ 
ters,  deferve  no  regard ;  as  they  are  the  didates  of 
impiety,  of  fpleen,  or  of  folly.  ']  he  only  cafe,  in  which 
the  fentiment  of  the  text  claims  our  attention,  is,  w  hen 
uttered,  not  as  an  afperlion  on  providence,  or  a  reflexi¬ 
on  on  human  affairs  in  general — not  as  the  language  of 

private  difcontent,  or  the  refult  of  guilty  fufferings _ 

but  as  the  fober  conclufion  of  a  wife  and  good  man 
concerning  the  imperfedion  of  that  happinefs  which 
refts  folely  on  worldly  pleafures.  Thefe,  in  their  fair- 
elt  form,  are  not  what  they  feem  to  be.  They  never 
beftow  that  complete  fatisfadion  which  they  promife  : 
?nd  therefore,  he,  who  looks  to  nothing  beyond  them 
Jhah  have  frequent  caufe  to  deplore  their  vanity. 

IVo  thing  is  of  higher  importance  tons,  as  men,  and 
as  chriltiaris,  than  to  form  a  proper  eftimate  of  human 

*  6>  2V't  ,0Ut  e'tjler  loading  it  with  imaginary  evils,  or 
expeding  from  it  greater  advantages  than  it  is  able  to 
yield.  It  /hall  be  my  bufinefs,  therefore,  in  this  dif- 
courfe,  to  diftmguifli  a  juft  and  religious  fenfe  of  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  from  the  unreafonable  complaints 
of  it,  which  we  often  hear.  I  (ball  endeavour:  I  To 
fliow  in  what  fenfe  it  is  true,  that  all  earthly  pleafures 
are  vanity.  II.  1  o  enquire  how  this  vanity  of  the 

An!?  CanTiTe  rnC01,Clled  ^h  the  perfedionsof  its  great 

A  [hor;  To  examine  whether  there  arenotfome 
rea  and  .olid  enjoyments  in  human  life,  which  fall  not 
undei  this  general  charge  of  vanity.  And,  IV.  To 
point  out  the  proper  improvement  to  be  made  of  fuch 

to  be  3S  hC  lfe  °f  man  /lla)I  aPPear  011  ^e  w  ffole 

I.  I  am  to  fliow  in  what  fenfe  it  is  true,  that  all  hu- 
man  pleafures  are  vanity.  This  is  a  topic  which  might 

But  i  fhal'  flLr''  !  1C  TP  °f  ”“ch  def«-ipt!n. 

lhall  ftudioufly  avoid  exaggeration,  and  only 

E  e  J 
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point  out  a  threefold  vanity  in  human  life,  which  eve-* 
ry  impartial  oblerver  cannot  but  admit — difappointment 
in  purfuit,  dilfatisf action  in  enjoyment,  uncertainty  in 
poffeiTion. 

Firft,  dilappointment  in  purfuit.  When  we  look 
around  us  on  the  world,  we  every  where  behold  abufy 
multitude,  intent  on  the  profecution  of  various  defigns, 
which  their  wants  or  defires  have  fuggefted.  We  be¬ 
hold  them  employing  every  method,  which  ingenuity 
can  devife,  home  the  patience  of  induftry,  fome  the 
boldnefs  of  enterprile,  others  the  dexterity  of  flrata- 
gem,  in  order  to  compafs  their  ends.  Of  this  inceflant 
itir  and  activity,  what  is  the  fruit?  In  comparifon  of 
the  crowd  who  have  toiled  in  vain,  how  fmall  is  the 
number  of  the  fuccefsful  ?  Or  rather,  where  is  the  man 
who  will  declare,  that  in  every  point  he  has  completed 
his  plan  and  attained  his  ut  in  oft  with?  No  extent  of 
human  abilities  has  been  able  to  difeover  a  path,  which, 
in  any  line  of  life,  leads  unerringly  to  fuccefs.  The  race 
it  not  always  to  thefwlft,  nor  the  battle  to  the  ftrong, 
nor  riches  to  men  of  under  ft  ancling.  We  may  form  our 
plans  with  the  moft  profound  lagacity,  and  with  the 
rnoft  vigilant  caution  may  guard  againft  dangers  on 
every  fide.  But  fome  unforefeen  occurrence  comes 
acrofs,  which  baffles  our  wifdom,  and  lays  our  labours 
in  the  dull. 

Were  fuch  difappointments  confined  to  thofe  who 
afpire  at  engrofiing  the  higher  departments  of  life,  the 
misfortune  would  be  lefs.  The  humiliation  of  the 
mighty,  and  the  fall  of  ambition  from  its  towering 
heio-ht,  little  concern  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Thefeare 
objects,  on  which,  as  on  diftant  meteors,  they  gaze 
from,  afar,  without  drawing  perfonal  inftrufhon  from 
events  fo  much  above  them.  But,  alas !  when  we  de- 
feend  into  the  regions  of  private  life,  we  find  difap- 
pointment  and  Mailed  hope  equally  prevalent  there. 
Neither  the  moderation  of  our  views,  nor  the  jufiicc 
of  our  pretenlions,  can  infure  iuccefs.  But  time  and 
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chance  happen  to  all.  Againft  the  fires  in  of  events  both 
the  worthy  and  the  undeferving  are  obliged  to  ftrug- 
gle :  and  both  are  frequently  overborne  alike  by  the 
current. 

Befides  difappointment  in  purfuit,  diffatisfaclion  in 
enjoyment  is  a  farther  vanity  to  which  the  human  flare 
is  fubjecl.  This  is  the  fevered  of  all  mortifications,  af¬ 
ter  hiving  been  fuccefsful  in  the  purfuit,  to  be  baffled 
jn  the  enjoyment  itfelf.  Yet  this  is  found  to  be  an  evil 
ft  ill  more  general  than  the  former.  Some  may  be  lb 
fortunate  as  to  attain  what  they  have  purfued :  but 
none  are  rendered  completely  happy  by  what  they  have 
attained.  Disappointed  hope  is  milery  :  and  yet  fuc- 
eeisful  hope  is  oily  imperfect  blils.  Look  through  all 
the  ranks  of  mankind.  Examine  the  condition  of  thofe 
who  appear  mod  prolperous  :  and  you  will  find-,  that 
they  are  never  juft  what  they  defire  to  be.  If  retired, 
.they  languish  for  action  :  if  bufy,  they  complain  oi  fa¬ 
tigue  :  if  in  middle  life,  they  are  impatient  for  difiiuc- 
tioji;  if  in  high  ftations,  they  figh  after  freedom  and 
eafe.  Something  is  ftill  wanting  to  that  plenitude  of 
Satisfaction  which  they  expected  to  acquire.  Together 
witn  every  wifh  that  is  gratified,,  a  new  demand  arifes. 
One  void  opens  in  the  hearty  as  another  is  filled.  O11 
wilnes,  wi  flies  grow  ;  and  to  the  end,  it  is  rather  the 
expectation  of  w  hat  they  have  not,  than  the  enjoyment 
ox  what  they  have,  which  occupies  and  interefts  the 
mod  fuccefsful. 

J  his  diflatisfaftion,  in  the  midi!  of  human  pfeafure, 
fprings  partly  from  the  nature  of  our  enjoyments  them- 
felves,  and  partly  from  circumilances  which  corrupt 
them.  No  worldly  enjoyments  are  adequate  to. the  high 
denres  and  powers  of  an  immortal  Ipirit.  Taney  paints 
them  at  a  d-iiiance  withYplendid  colours :  but  pufleflion 
unveils  the  fallacy,  i  he  eagernefs  of  pillion  bellows 
upon  them  at  firft  a  brifk  and  lively  relifli.  But  it  is 
their  fate  always  to  pall  by  familiarity,  and  fometimes 
to  pais  from  fatieiy  into  difguff .  Happy  would  the  poor 
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man  think  himfelf,  if  he  could  enter  on  all  the  treafures 

p  u  r1C^  *  an<^  haPPy  f°r  a  ^h°rt  while  he  might  be. 

ut  efore  he  had  long  contemplated  and  admired  his 
i  ate  his  pofleffions  would  feem  to  lelfen,  and  his  cares 
won  c  glow.  Add  to  the  unfatisfying  nature  of  our 
P^a  Ul es>  ^ie  attending  circumdances,  which  never 
tai  to  corrupt  them.  For,  fuch  as  they  are,  they  are 
at  no  time  poflTefled  unmixed.  To  human  lips  it  is  not 
given  to  tade  the  cup  of  pure  joy.  When  external  cir¬ 
cumdances  (how  faired  to  the  world,  the  envied  man 
groans  in  private  under  his  own  burden.  Some  vexati¬ 
on  dii quiets,  fome  pafiion  corrodes  him  ;  Some  didrefs, 
either  felt  or  feared,  gnaws,  like  a  worm,  the  root  of 
his  felicity*  When  there  is  nothing  from  without,  to 
didurb  the  profperous,  a  fecret  poilon  operates  within, 
lor  worldly  happinefs  ever  tends  to  dedroy  itfelf,  by 
corrupting  the  heart.  It  foders  the  loofe  and  the  vio¬ 
lent  paffions.  It  engenders  noxious  habits ;  and  taints 
the  mind  with  a  falle  delicacy,  which  makes  it  feel  a 
thoufand  unreal  evils. 

But  put  the  cafe  in  the  mod  favourable  light.  Lay  afide 
from  human  pleafures  both  difappointment  in  purfuit, 
and  deceitfulnefs  in  enjoyment ;  fuppofe  them  to  be  ful¬ 
ly  attainable,  and  completely  fatisfa&ory  ;  dill  there 
remains  to  be  conddered  the  vanity  of  uncertain  pof. 
feflion  and  (hart  duration.  Were  there,  in  worldly 
things,  any  fixed  point  of  fecurity  which  we  could  gain, 
the  mind  would  then  have  fome  bads  on  which  to  red. 
Dtit  our  condition  is  fuch,  that  every  thing  wavers  and 
totters  around  us.  Boajl  not  thyfelf  of  to-morrow  ;  for 
thou  knowrft  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  It  is  much, 
if,  during  its  courle,  thou  heared  not  of  fomewhat  to 
difquiet  or  alarm  thee.  For  life  never  proceeds  long 
in  an  uniform  train.  It  is  continually  varied  by  unex¬ 
pected  events.  The  feeds  of  alteration  are  everywhere 
iown  ;  and  the  funfhine  of  profperity  commonly  accele¬ 
rates  their  growth.  If  your  enjoyments  be  numerous, 
you  lie  more  open  on  different  ddes  to  be  wounded.  If 
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you  have  poffefied  them  long,  you  have  greater  caufe 
to  dread  an  approaching  change.  By  flow  degrees  prof- 
perity  rifes  :  but  rapid  is  the  progrefs  of  evil.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  preparation  to  bring  it  forward.  The  edifice, 
„  which  it  coil  much  time  and  labour  to  ere£l,  one  inau- 
fpicious  event,  one  Hidden  blow,  can  level  with  the 
duil.  Even  fuppofing  the  accidents  of  life  to  leave  us 
.untouched,  human  blifs  mud  Hill  be  tranfitory  ;  for 
man  changes  of  himfelf.  No  courfe  of  enjoyment  can 
delight  us  long.  What  amufed.  our  youth,  lofes  its 
charm  in  maturer  age.  As  years  advance,  our  powers 
are  blunted,  and  our  pleafurable  feelings  decline.  The 
filent  lapfe  of  time  is  ever  carrying  fomewhat  from  us, 
till  at  length  the  period  comes,  when  all  mu  ft  be  fwept 
away.  The  profpeft  of  this  termination  of  our  labours 
and  puribits,  is  fufficient  to  mark  our  ftate  with  vanity. 
Our  days  are  a  hand-breadth ,  and  our  age  is  as  nothing . 
Within  that  little  fpace  is  all  our  enterprife  bounded. 
We  crowd  it  with  toils  and  cares,  with  contention  and 
ftrife.  We  project  great  deftgns,  entertain  high  hopes, 
and  then  leave  our  plans  unfinilhed,  and  link  into 
oblivion.  ■  ... 

This  much  Jet  it  fuffice  to  have  faid,  concerning  the 
vanity  of  the  world-.  That  too  much  has  not  been  faid, 
mull  appear  to. every  one,  who  conliders  how  general¬ 
ly  mankind  lean  to  the  oppofite  fide  ;  and  how  often 
by  undue  attachment  to  the  prefent  ftate,  they  both 
feed  the  moll  finful  paflions,  and  pierce  themf elves 
through  with  many  forrows .  Let  us  proceed  to  enquire, 
II.  How  this  vanity  of  the  world  can  be  reconciled? 
with  the  perfections  of  its  divine  Author  .  This  enquiry 
involves  that  great  difficulty,  which  has  perplexed  the 
thoughtful  and  Tedious  in  every  age  :  If  God  be  good, 

whence  the  evil  that  fills  the  earth  In  anfwer  to  this 
interefting  queftion,  let  us  obferve, 

In  the  firft  place,  that  the  prefent  condition  of  man, 
was  not  his  original  or  primary  date.  W  e  are  inform¬ 
ed  by  divine  revelation,  that  it  is  the  confequence  of 

Ee?, 
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his  vo,™tary  appftacy  from  God  and  a  fate  ofinno- 
tence.  by  this,  his  nature  was  corrupted  ;  his  powers 
weie -enfeebled  ;  and  vanity  and  vexation  introduced 
into  his  life.  All  nature  became  involved  in  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  man.  The  earth  was  curfed  upon  his  ac- 

count,  and  the  whole  creation  made  to  groan  and  tra¬ 
vail  in  pain . 

How  my fterious  foever  the  account  of  this  fall  may 
appear  to  us,  many  circumHances  concur  to  authenticate 
the  fa <H,  and  to  ihow  that  human  nature  and  the  hu¬ 
man  Hate  have  undergone  an  unhappy  change.  The 
belief  of  this  has  obtained  in  alrnofl  all  nations  and  re¬ 
ligions.  It  can  be  traced  through  all  the  fables  of  anti¬ 
quity.  An  obfcure  tradition  appears  to  have  pervaded 
tlie  whole  earth,  that  man  is  not  now  what  he  was  at 
f  rll ;  but  that  in  confequence  of  fome  tranfgreflion 
again!!  his  great  Lord,  a  Hate  of  degradation  and  exile 
fucceeded  to  a  condition  that  was  more  flourilhing  and 
happy.  As  our  nature  carries  plain  marks  of  perveriion 
and  diforder ;  fo  the  world,  which  we  inhabit,  bears 
tne  fyinptoms  of  having  been  convulfed  in  all  its  frame. 
NatnraliHs  point  out  to  us  every  where  the  traces  of 
fome  violent  change  which  it  has  fuffered.  Iflandstorn 
from  the  continent,  burning  mountains,  fhattered  pre¬ 
cipices,  uninhabitable  waftes,  give  it  all  the  appearance 
of  a  mighty  ruin.  The  phyfical  and  moral  Hate  of  man 
in  this  world  mutually  lympathize  and  correfpond. 
They  indicate  not  a  regular  and  orderly  flrudture  either 
of  matter  or  of  mind,  but  the  remains  of  fome  what  that 
once  was  more  fair  and  magnificent.  Let  us  obferve. 

In  the  fecond  place,  that  as  this  was  not  the  original, 
fo  it  is  not  intended  to  be  the  final  Hate  of  man. 
Though  in  confequence  of  the  abufe  of  the  human  pow¬ 
ers,  (in  and  vanity  were  introduced  into  this  region  of 
the  univerfe,  it  was  not  thepurpofe  of  the  Creator  that 
they  fhould  be  permitted  to  reign  for  ever.  He  hath 
made  ample  provifton  for  the  recovery  of  the  penitent 
and  faithful  part  of  his  fubjefts,  by  the  merciful  under- 
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taking  of  that  great  reflorer  of  the  world,  our  Lord  Je* 
fus  Chrift.  By  him  life  and  immortality  were  both  j  ur- 
chafed  and  brought  to  light.  The  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth  are  dilcovered,  wherein  dwelleth  righteouf- 
nefs  ;  where,  through  the  divine  grace,  human  nature 
fhall  regain  its  original  honours,  and  man  (hall  return 
to  be  what  once  he  was  in  paradife.  Through  thofe 
high  difeoveries  of  the  gofpel,  this  life  appears  to  good 
men  only  in  the  light  of  an  intermediate  and  prepara¬ 
tory  (fate.  Its  vanity  and  mifery,  in  a  manner,  difap- 
pear.  They  have  every  reafon  to  fubmit  without  com¬ 
plaint  to  its  laws,  and  to  wait  in  patience  till  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  come,  for  the  refiitution  of  all  things.  Let 
us  take  notice, 

In  the  third  place,  that  a  future  Hate  being  made 
known,  we  can  account,  in  a  fatisfying  manner  for 
the  prefent  diflrefs  of  human  life,  without  the  fmallell 
impeachment  of  divine  goodnefs.  The  Offerings  we 
here  undergo  are  converted  into  difeipline  and  improve¬ 
ment.  Through  thebleffing  of  heaven,  good  is  extract¬ 
ed  from  apparent  evil :  and  the  very  mifery,  which 
originated  from  fin,  is  rendered  the  means  of  correct* 
ing  finful  paffions,  and  preparing  us  for  felicity.  There 
is  much  reafon  to  believe,  that  creatures  as  imperfect 
as  we  are,  require  fome  fuch  preliminary  Hate  of  ex¬ 
perience,  before  they  can  recover  the  perfection  of  their 
nature.  It  is  in  the  naidH  of  difappoiritments  and  trials 
that  we  learn  the  inefficiency  of  temporal  things  to 
happinefs,  and  are  taught  to  feek  it  from  God  and  vir¬ 
tue.  By  thefe  the  violence  of  our  paffions  is  tamed  and 
our  minds  are  formed  to  fobriety  and  reflexion.  In  the 
varieties  of  life,  occafioned  by  the  viciffitude  of  world- 
ly  fortune,  we  are  inured  to  habits  both  of  the  adive 
and  the  fuffering  virtues.  How  much  foever  we  com- 
plam  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  fads  plainly  (how, 
that  if  its  vanity  were  lefs,  it  could  not  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  falutary  difeipline.  Unfatisfadory  as  it  is  its 
pleafures  are  Hill  too  apt  to  corrupt  our  hearts.  How 
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fatal,  then,  muft  the  confequences  have  been,  had  it 
yielded  us  more  complete  enjoyment ?  If,  with  all  its 
troubles,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  too  much  attached 
to  it,  how  entirely  would  it  have  feduced  our  affeCti- 
oris,  if  no  troubles  had  been  mingled  with  its  plea* 
fures? 

d  hefe  obfervations  ferve  in  a  great  meafure  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  difficulties,  which  arife  from  the  apparent 
vanity  of  the  human  ftate,  by  Ihowing  how,  upon  the 
chriftian  fyftein,  that  vanity  may  be  reconciled  with 
the  infinite  goodnefs  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe. 
The  prefent  condition  of  man  is  not  that  for  which  he 
was  originally  defigned  :  it  is  not  to  be  his  final  ftatt[;: 
and  during  hispafiage  through  the  world,  the  diftrefl- 
es  which  he  undergoes  are  rendered  medicinal  and 
improving.  After  having  taken  this  view  of  things, 
the  cloud,  which,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  dif- 
courfe,  appeared  to  lit  fo  thick  upon  human  life,  be¬ 
gins  to  be  diffipated.  We  now  perceive,  that  man  is 
not  abandoned  by  his  Creator.  We  difcern  great  and 
good  defigns  going  on  in  his  behalf.  We  are  allowed 
to  entertain  better  hopes;  and  are  encouraged  to  en¬ 
quire,  as  was  propofed  for  the 

Iild  Head  of  difcourfe,  whether  there  be  not,  in 
the  prefent  condition  of  human  life,  fome  real  and 
folid  enjoyments,  which  come  not  under  the  general 
charge  of  vanity  of  vanities .  The  doCtrine  of  the  text 
is  to  be  conlidered  as  chiefly  addrefled  to  worldly 
men.  Them  Solomon  means  to  teach,  that  all  expect¬ 
ations  of  blifs,  which  reft  folely  on  earthly  pofTeffions, 
andpleafures,  (hall  end  in  difappointment.  But  furely 
he  did  not  intend  to  aflert,  that  there  is  no  material 
difference  in  the  purfuits  of  men,  or  that  no  real  hap- 
pinefs  of  any  kind  could  now  be  attained  by  the  virtu¬ 
ous.  For  befides  the  unanfwerable  objection,  which 
this  would  form  againft  the  divine  adminiitration,  it 
would  direCtly  contradict  what  he  elfe  where  allerts, 
that  while  God  giveth  fore  travail  to  the  firmer }  kegiveth 
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to  the  man  that  is  good  in  his  fight,  •wifdom ,  and  know- 
ledge,  and  joy*.  It  may,  it  muft  indeed  be  admitted, 
that  unmixed  and  complete  happinefs  is  unknown  on 
earth.  No  regulation  of  condutft  can  altogether  pre¬ 
vent  patfions  from  difturbing  our  peace,  and  misfor¬ 
tunes  from  wounding  our  heart.  But  after  this  con- 
cehion  is  made,  will  it  follow,  that  there  is  no  object 
on  earth,  which  deferves  our  purfuit,  or  that  all  en¬ 
joyment  becomes  contemptible,  which  is  not  perfect? 
Let  us  furvey  our  ftatewith  an  impartial  eye,  and  be 
juft  to  the  various  gifts  of  heaven.  How  vain  foever 
this  life,  conftdered  in  itfelf,  may  be,  the  comforts 
and  hopes  of  religion  are  fufficient  to  give  folidity  to 
the  enjoyments  of  the  righteous.  In  the  exercife  of 
good  affections,  and  the  teftimony  of  an  approving 
confcience — in  the  fenfe  of  peace  and  reconciliation 
with  God,  through  thegreat  Redeemer  of  mankind- 
in  the  firm  confidence  of  being  conduced  through  all 
the  trials  of  life  by  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs— 
and  in  the  joyful  profpe<ft  of  arriving,  in  the  end,  at 
immortal  felicity--— they  poflefs  a  happinefs,  which, 
defending  from  a  purer  and  more  perfect  region  than 
this  world,  partakes  not  of  its  vanity. 

Befides  the  enjoyments  peculiar  to  religion,  there 
are  other  plealures  of  ourprefent  ftate,  which,  though 
of  an  inferior  order,  muft  not  be  overlooked  in  the 
eftimate  of  human  life.  It  is  neceflary  to  call  attention 
to^thefe,  in  order  to  check  that  repining  and  unthank¬ 
ful  fpi ri t  to  which  man  is  always  too  prone.  Some 
degree  of  importance  muft  be  allowed  to  the  comforts 
of  health,  to  the  innocent  gratifications  of  fenfe,  and 
to  the  entertainment  afforded  us  by  all  the  beautiful 
fcenes  of  nature--- -fome  to  the  purfuits  and  amufe- 
ments  of  focial  life — and  more  to  the  internal  en¬ 
joyments  of  thought  and  reflexion,  and  to  the  plea- 
iuies  of  affe&ionace  intercourfe  with  thofe  whom  we 
love.  Thefe  comforts  are  often  held  in  too  low  efti- 

*  licclef.  ii.  26. 
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illation,  merely  becaufe  they  are  ordinary  and  com- 
jnon  ;  although  that  be  the  circum-itance  which  ought, 
m  real  on,  to  enhance  their  value.  They  lie  open,  in 
lo.ne  degree,  to  all ;  extend  through  every  rank  of 
J  e,  and  till  up  agreeably  many  of  thole  ipaces  in  our 
pi  elent  exdience,  which  are  not  occupied  with  higher 
objects,  or  with  ferious  cares. 

.  v^e  are  hi  leveral  relpeids  unjuft  to  providence, 
in  the  computation  or  our  pleafures  and  our  pains. 
VVT  nu  uoer  the  hours  which  are  fpent  in  diftrefs  or 
foirow  :  out  we  forget  thole  which  are  paifed  away, 
ii  not  in  high  enjoyment,  yet  in  the  midd  of  thofe 
gemle  iatidaidions  and  placid  emotions,  which  make 
life  ghde  lmoothly  along.  We  complain  of  the  fre- 
c]ue«it  difappointments  which  we  fuifer  in  our  purfuits. 
But  we  recollect  not,  that  it  is  in  purfuit,  more  than 
in  attainment,  that  our  pleafure  now  conlifts.  In  the 
pref  eut  date  oL  human  nature,  man  derives  more  en¬ 
joyment  from  the  exertion  of  his  aclive  powers  in  the 
maid  or  tods  and  efforts,  than  he  could  receive  from 


a  (till  and  uniform  polfeiTion  of  the  objed:  which  he 
drives'  to  gain.  The  folace  of  the  mind  under  all  its 
labours,  is  hope  :  and  there  are  few  fituati®ns  which 
entirely  exclude  it.  Forms  of  expected  blifs  are  often 
gleaming  upon  us  through  a  cloud,  to  revive  and  ex- 
hilirate  tne  mod  didreffed.  If  pains  be  fcattered  through 
all  the  conditions  of  hie,  fo  alfo  are  pleafures.  Hap- 
pinefs,  as  far  as  life  affords  it,  can  be  engroffed  by 
no  rank  of  men,  to  the  extlufion  of  the  reft:  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  often  found,  where,  at  firft  view,  it  would 
have  been  lead  expected.  When  the  human  condition 
appears  mod  depreded,  the  feelings  of  men,  through 
the  gracious  appointment  of  providence,  acijud  them- 
felves  wonderfully  to  their  date,  and  enable  them  to 
extrad  fatisfadion  from  fources  that  are  totally  un¬ 
known  toothers.  Were  the  great  body  of  men  fairly 
to  compute  the  hours  which  they  pais  in  eafe,  and 
even  with  fome  degree  of  pleafure,  they  would  be 
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found  far  to  exceed  the  number  of  thofe  which  are 
ipent  in  abfolute  pain  either  of  body  or  mind.  But 
in  order  to  make  a  it  ill  more  accurate  eftimation  of 
the  degree  of  fatisfa&ion,  which,  in  the  midft  of 
earthly  vanity,  man  is  permitted  to  enjoy,  the  three 
following  oblervations  claim  our  attention  : 

The  firfl  is,  that  many  of  the  evils,  which  occafion 
our  complaints  of  the  world,  are  wholly  imaginary. 
They  derive  ther  exigence  from  fancy  and  humour 
and  childilh  fubje&ion  to  the  opinion  of  others.  1  he 
diftrefs,  which  they  produce,  1  admit,  is  real  :  but  its 
reality  arifes  not  from  the  nature  of  things,  hut  from 
that  diforder  of  imagination,  which  a  lmall  meafure 
of  reflexion  might  rectify .  In  proof  of  this  we  may 
obfei  ve,  that  the  perlons  who  live  molt  limply,  and 
follow  the  dictates  of  plain  unadulterated  nature,  are 
nioft  exempted  from  this  dais  of  evils.  It  is  among  the 
higher  ranks  of  mankind,  that  they  chiefly  abound  • 
where  fantaftic  refinements,  fickly  delicacy,  and  eager 
emulation,  open  a  thouiand  fources  of  vexation  pecu¬ 
liar  to  themfelves.  Life  cannot  but  prove  vain  to  diem 
who  affedf  a  difrelilh  of  every  pleafure  that  is  not  both 
exquifite  and  new  ;  who  meafure  enjoyment,  not  by 
their  own  feelings,  but  by  the  ftandard  of  fall > ion  • 
who  think  themfelves  miferable,  if  others  do  not  ad-’ 
mire  their  ffate.  It  is  not  from  wants  or  lorrows  that 
their  complaints  arife  ;  but,  though  it  may  appear  a 
paradox,  from  too  much  freedom  from  furrow  and 
want ;  from  the  languor  of  vacant  life,  and  the  irri¬ 
tation  occafion  ed  by  thole  ftagnating  humours,  which 
eate  and  indulgence  have  bred  within  them.  In  their 
cafe,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  vanity  of  the  w  orld  but 
die  vanity  of  their  minds,  which  is  to  be  accufed. 
Fancy  has  raifed  up  the  fpedres  which  haunt  them 
fancy  has  formed  the  cloud  which  hangs  over  their 
life.  Did  they  allow  the  light  of  reafon  to  break  forth 
the  fpeftres  would  vanilh,  and  the  cloud  be difpelled.  ' 
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The  fecond  obfervation  on  this  head  is,  that  of  thofe 
evils,  which  may  be  called  real,  becaufe  they  owe  not 
their  exiftence  to  fancy,  nor  can  be  removed  by  recti¬ 
fying  opinion,  a  great  proportion  is  brought  upon  us 
by  our  own  mifcondudt.  Difeafes,  poverty,  difap- 
pointment,  and  fhame,  are  far  from  being  in  every 
inftance,  the  unavoidable  doom  of  men.  They  are 
much  more  frequently  the  offspring  of  their  own  mifc 
guided  choice.  Intemperance  engenders  difeafe  ;  floth 
produces  poverty  ;  pride  creates  difappointments ;  and 
difhonefty  expofes  to  ihame.  The  ungoverned  paffions 
of  men  betray  them  into  a  thoufand  follies ;  their 
follies  into  crimes;  and  their  crimes  into  misfortunes. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  common,  than  for  fuch  as  have 
been  the  authors  of  their  own  mifery  to  make  loud 
complaints  of  the  hard  fate  of  man,  and  to  take  re¬ 
venge  upon  the  human  condition,  by  arraigning  its  fup- 
pofed  vanity.  The  foolishnefs  of  man  firj ?  pervert  eth  his 
way  ;  and  then  his  heart  fretteth  again] l  the  Lord. 

I  do  not,  however,  maintain,  that  it  is  within  our 
power,  to  be  altogether  free  of  thofe  felf-procured 
evils.  For  perfe&ion  of  any  kind  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  man.  Where  is  the  wifdom  that  never  errs  ?  Where 
the  juft  man  that  offendeth  not  ?  Neverthelefs,  much 
is  here  left  to  ourfelves :  and,  imperfeft  as  we  are, 
the  confequences  of  right  or  of  wrong  condudl  make 
a  wide  difference  in  the  happinefs  of  men.  Experience 
every  day  (hows,  that  a  found,  a  well-governed,  and 
virtuous  mind  contributes  greatly  to  fmooth  the  path 
of  life  ;  and  that  wifdom  excel l eth  folly  as  far  as  light 
excdleth  darknefs.  The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  dark - 
nefs :  they  know  not  at  what  they  fumble.  But  the  rigb- 
teoufnefs  of  the  per  fed}  shall  direct  his  way  :  and  he ,  that 
walketh  uprightly,  walketh  furely.  The  tendency  of  the 
one  is  towards  a  plain  and  fafe  region.  The  courfe  of 
the  other  leads  him  amidft  fnares  and  precipices.  The 
one  occafionally  may,  the  other  unavoidably  muff, 
incur  much  trouble.  Let  us  not  then  confound,  under 
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©ne  general  charge,  thole  evils  of  the  world,  which 
belong  to  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  thole  width 
through  divine  alliftance,  a  wife  and  o00d  man  may* 
in  a  great  meafure  efcape.  °  " 9 

Tlie  third  obfervation  which  I  make  refpetfs  thofe 
evils  winch  are  both  real  and  unavoidable ;  from 
wmch  neither  wifdorn  nor  goodnefscan  procure  our 
exemption.  Under  thefe  this  comfort  remains,  that  if 
they  cannot  be  prevented,  there  are  means,  however 
by  which  they  may  be  much  alleviated.  Religion  is 
the  great  principle  which  ads,  under  fuch  circum- 
met-s,  as  the  corrective  of  human  vanity.  It  infpires 
fori.uiae,  fupports  patience,  and  by  its  profpects  and 

or  hn  ’  dr‘-tS  aTfcheerlnS  ray  into  the  darkeft  /hade 
o,  human  lire.  If  it  cannot  fecure  the  virtuous  front 

ci. appointment  in  their  purfuits,  it  forms  them  to  fuch 

lio-ht as  renders  their  difappointments  mors 
S  na"n  tilan  t!|ofe  of  other  men.  If  it  docs 
not  banifh  dilTatisfadiion  from  their  worldly  pleafures 
:  COllfers  fpiritual  p.ealures  in  their  head  If  it  jnfm.I’ 
them  not  the  pofTelfion  of  what  they  love  it  f-nmiP  e! 
comfort  under  the  lofs.  As  far  as  keftablifteT a  Sn 
temed  frame  of  mind,  it  fupplies  the  want  of  all  that 

eTtXTr'T  f°  P°!TelS-  GomPare  the  behavior 
of  ne  icniual  and  corrupted  with  that  of  the  upnVhf 

and  holy,  when  both  are  feeling  the  effects  of  if  ,S 

"Sft  "a  **  “f  **  be 

c  tea.  Among  the  former  you  are  likelv  m  h  i 

querulous  and  dejefted-among  the  latS  am* 

SS£  St  £ the'one 

dignity,  which  the  chief  maintaill'Tdiftr'^f*16  th° 
mauds  refpecl  The  fnfR.  ;  c  duhefs,  com- 

into  a  peivift  and  freffn  tf  r  ^  for,,,er  ^ttle 
Me,,  tile  temper  “d  hem  T,  t 

STS  “  “  «*• ' 

.he  ctfuVfe  i  ,  i  fWieeft  in 

Vol.  I.  emingly  unprofperous  'life,  than  a 
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bad  man  does  in  the  midd  of  affluence  and  luxury. 
What  a  confpicuous  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
apodle  Paul,  who,  from  the  very  depth  of  affliction, 
could  fend  forth  fuch  a  triumphant  voice,  as  proclaims 
the  complete  victory  which  he  bad  gained  over  the 
evils  of  life  ?  Troubled  on  every  fide ,  yet  not  diftrefed  ; 
perplexed ,  but  not  in  defpair  ;  perfecuted ,  but  not  for  - 
faken  ;  cafi  down,  but  not  deftroyed.  For  though  our  out¬ 
ward  man  perijh ,  our  inward  man  is  renewed,  day  by 
•day* .  Such,  though  perhaps  in  an  inferior  degree, 
will  be  the  influence  of  a  genuine  religious  principle 
upon  all  true  chridians.  It  begins  to  perform  that  of¬ 
fice  to  them  here,  which  hereafter  it  will  more  com¬ 
pletely  difcharge,  of  wiping  away  the  tears  from  their 
eyes. 

Such,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  edimate  which  we 
are  to  form  of  human  life.  Much  vanity  will  always 
belong  to  it ;  though  the  degree  of  its  vanity  w  ill  de¬ 
pend,  in  a  great  meafure,  on  our  own  character  and 
conduct.  To  the  vicious,  it  prel'ents  nothing  but  a 
continued  fcene  of  difappointment  and  diffatisfaCtion. 
To  the  good,  it  is  a  mixed  date  of  things — where 
many  real  comforts  may  be  enjoyed — where  many  re- 
fources  under  trouble  may  be  obtained — but  where 
trouble,  in  one  form  or  other,  is  to  be  expected  as 
the  lot  of  man.  From  this  view  of  human  life, 

The  firft  practical  concluflon,  which  we  are  to 
draw,  is,  that  it  highly  concerns  us  not  to  be  unrea- 
fonable  in  our  expectations  of  worldly  felicity.  Let  us 
always  remember  where  we  are-— from  what  caufes 
the  human  date  has  become  fubjedt  to  depreffion— - 
and  upon  what  accounts  it  mud  remain  under  its  pre¬ 
fect  law.  Such  is  the  infatuation  of  felf-love,  that 
though  in  the  general  dcCtrine  of  the  vanity  of  the 
world  all  men  agree,  yet  aimed  every  one  flatters 
hirnfeif,  that  his  own  cafe  is  to  be  an  exception  from 
the  common  rule.  He  reds  on  expectations  which  he 
thinks  cannot  fail  him  :  and  though  the  prefent  be 

*  2  Corinth,  iv.  8,  9 — i6. 
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Bot  altogether  according  to  his  wifh,  yet  with  the 
confidence  of  certain  hope  he  anticipates  futurity. 
Hence  the  anguish  of  difappointment  fills  the  world  : 
and  evils,  which  are  of  themfelves  lufEciently  ievere, 
opprefs  with  double  force  the  unprepared  and  unfui- 
peeling  mind.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  of  greater  con- 
fequence  to  our  peace,  than  to  have  always  before  cur 
eyes  fuch  views  of  the  world  as  fhall  prevent  our  ex¬ 
peeling  more  from  it  than  it  isdeflined  to  afford.  We 
deitroy  our  joys  by  devouring  them  beforehand  with  too 
eager  expeflation.  We  ruin  the  happinefs  of  life,  when 
we  attempt  to  raife  it  too  high.  A  tolerable  and  com- 
foi  table  Hate  is  all  that  we  can  propofe  to  ourfelves 
on  earth.  Peace  and  contentment,  not  blifs  nor  tranf- 
port,  is  the  full  portion  of  man.  Perfect  joy  is  referv- 
ed  for  heaven. 

But  white  we  reprefs  too  fanguine  hopes  formed  upon* 
human  lire,  let  us,  in  the  fecend  place,  guard  a  peri  nil 
the  other  extreme,  of  repining  and  difeontent.  Enough 
has  been  already  faid,  to  ffiow,  that,  notwithflanding 
the  ^vanity  of  the  world,  a  confiderable  degree  of 
comfort  is  attainable  in  the  prefent  Hate.  Let  the  re. 
codeebon  of  this  ferve  to  reconcile  us  to  our  condition, 
and  to  check  the  arrogance  of  complaints  and  inur. 
mars.  What  art  thou,  O  fon  of  man  1  who,  havincr 
Sprung  but  yefferday  out  of  the  duff,  dareft  to  lift  up 
thy  voice  againfl  thy  Maker,  and  to  arraign  his  provi- 
dence,  becaufe  all  things  are  not  ordered  accordino- 
to  thy  wifh?  What  title  ha  ft  thou  to  find  fault  with 
tne  order  of  the  univerfe,  whofe  lot  is  fo  much  bevond 
what  thy  virtue  or  merit  gave  thee  ground  to  claim  > 
Is  it  nothing  to  thee,  to  have  been  introduced  into 
this  magnificent  world— to  have  been  admitted  as  a 
Ipedtator  of  the  divine  wifdom  and  works — and  to 
have  hadaccefs  to  all  the  comforts,  which  nature,  with 
a  bountiful  hand,  has  poured  fourth  around  thee  ?  Are 
all  the  hours  forgotten,  which  thou  haft  paffed  in  eafe 
m  complacency,  or  joy  ?  Is  it  a  findl  favour  in  thy 
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es>.  hW  r^e  ‘ianu  of  divine  mercy  has  been  ftretched 
iorth  to  aid  thee,  and,  if  thou  rejed  not  its  proffered 
niiiflance,  is  ready  to  condudfc  thee  into  a  happier 
hate  of  exigence  ?  When  thou  compared  thy  condi¬ 
tion  with  thy  defert,  blufb,  and  be  afhamed  of  thy 
'Complaints,  Be  filent,  be  grateful,  and  adore.  Re¬ 
ceive  with  thankfulness  the  bleflings  which  are  allow¬ 
ed  thee,  I  lev  ere  tliat  government,  which  at  prefent 
refufes  thee  more.  Reft  in  this  conclufion,  that  though 
mere  be  evils  in  the  world,  its  Creator  is  wife  and 
good,  ana  has  been  bountiful  to  thee. 

^  In  the  third  place,  the  view,  which  we  have  taken 
or  human  life,  fhould  naturally  direct  us  to  fuch  pur- 
fuits  as  may  have  molt  influence  for  correcting  its  va¬ 
nity.  There  are  two  great  lines  of  conduct,  which 
offer  themfelves  to  our  choice.  The  one  leads  towards 
the  goods  of  the  mind  ;  the  other  towards  thofe  of 
fortune.  The  former,  which  is  adopted  only  by  the 
few,  engages  us  chiefly  in  forming  our  principles,  re¬ 
gulating  our  diipo'itions,  improving  all  our  inward 
powers.  I  he  latter,  which  in  every  age  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  multitude,  points  at  no  other  end  but 
attaining  the  conveniences  and  plealures  of  external 
life.  It  is  obvious,  that,  in  this  lnft  purfuit,  the  vanity 
of  the  world  will  encounter  us  at  every  flep.  For  this 
is  the  region  in  which  it  reigns,  and  where  it  chiefly 
difplays  its  power.  At  the  fame  time,  to  lay  the  world 
totally  out  of  view,  is  a  vain  attempt.  The  numberlefs 
ties  by  which  we  are  conne&ed  with  external  things, 
put  it  out  of  our  power  to  behold  them  with  indiffer¬ 
ence.  But  though  we  cannot  wrap  ourfelves  up  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  care  of  the  mind,  yet  the  more  we  make 
its  welfare  our  chief  objebi,  the  nearer  fhall  we  ap¬ 
proach  to  that  happy  independence  on  the  world, 
which  places  us  beyond  the  reach  of  buffering  from  its 


vanity. 

That  difeipline,  therefore,  which  corrects  the  eager- 
oefs  of  worldly  paflions,  which  fortifies  the  heart  with 
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virtuous  principles,  which  enlightens  the  mind  with 
ufefui'  knowledge,  and  furnifhes  to  it  matter  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  within  itfelf,  is  of  more  confequence  to  real 
felicity,  than  all  the  provision  which  we  can  make  of 
the  goods  of  fortune0  To  this  let  us  bend  our  chief  at¬ 
tention.  Let  us  Keep  the  heart  with  all  diligence ,  feeing 
out  of  it  are  tne  ijfues  of  life.  Let  us  account  our  mind 
tne  moft  important  province  which  is  committed  to  our 
care  ;  and,  if  we  cannot  rule  fortune,  ffudy  at  lead  to 
rule  ourfelves.  Let  us  propofe  for  our  object,  not 
worldly  fuccefs,  which  it  depends  not  on  us  to  obtain  ; 
but  that  upright  and  honourable  difcharge  of  our  duty 
in  every  conjuncture,  which,  through  die  divine  a fl lit- 
ance,  is  always  within  our  power.  Let  our  happincfs 
bw  fougnt,  wheie  our  proper  praile  is  found  ;  and  that 
be  accounted  our  only  real  evil,  which  is  the  evil  of 
our  nature;  not  that,  which  is  either  the  appointment 
of  providence,  or  which  arifes  from  the  evil  of  others. 

But  in  order  to  carry  on  with  fuccefs  this  rational  and 
manly  plan  of  condud,  it  is  necefTary,  in  the  lad  place, 
that  to  moral,  we  join  religions  difcipline.  Under  the 
pi  efent  impel  feclion  of  our  minds,  and  amidd  the  fre¬ 
quent  blocks  which  we  receive  from  human  evils,  much 
do  we  hand  in  need  of  every  abidance  for  fupportinir 
our  condancy.  Of  all  abidance,  to  which  we  can  have 
recourse,  none  is  fo  powerful  as  what  may  be  derived 
from  the  principles  of  the  chridian  faith.  He,  who 
builds  on  any  other  foundation,  will  find,  in  the  day 
of  tnal,  that  he  had  built  his  houfe  on  the  fand.  Man 
is  formed  by  his  nature,  to  look  up  to  a  fuperior  being- 
and  to  ean  upon  a  drength  that  is  greater  than  his 
own.  All  the  considerations,  which  we  can  offer  for 
confirming  his  mind,  prefnppofe  this  refource,  and  de¬ 
rive  from  it  their  principal  efficacy 

Never,  then  let  uslofe  fight  of  thofe  great  obiecds 

bn£gS  Under  our  view,  if  we  hope  to 

1  rip  and  ered  amidft  the  dangers  and  diftrelfesof 
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witu  the  great  Father  of  fpirits  which  our  condition 
adiutts— by  piety  and  prayer — by  dependence  on  his 
aid  and  trull  in  his  promifes— by  a  devout  fenfeof  his 
prelence,  and  a  continual  endeavour  to  acquire  his  grace 
and  favour.  Let  us,  with  humble  faith  and  reverence 
commit  ourfelves  to  the  blefied  Redemer  of  the  world--- 
encouraged  by  the  difcoveries  which  he  has  made  to  us 
of  the  divine  mercy,  and  by  the  hopes,  which  he  has 
a  Horded  u^,  of  being  raifed  to  a  nobler  and  happier 
ftation  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  So  fhall  virtue,  ground¬ 
ed  upon  piety,  attain  its  full  ftrength.  Infpired  with  a 
religious  fpirit,  and  guided  by  rational  principles,  vre 
{hall  be  enabled  to  hold  a  fleady  courle  through  this 
mixed  region  of  pleafure  and  pain,  cf  hopes  and  fears  ; 
until  the  period  arrive,  when  that  cloud,  which  the 
prefen t  vanity  of  the  world  throws  over  human  affairs 
fhall  entirely  difappear,  and  eternal  light  be  diftufed 
ever  all  the  works  and  ways  of  God- 
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RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS: 

By  M.  N  E  C  K  E  R. 

ExtraEls  from  the  Monthly  Review,  volume  78,  page  598. 
De  i Importance  des  opinions  religieu/es.  Par  M,  Necker. 

THE  ofkpnS  here  made  at  the  fhrine  of  region,  by  a 
man  of  buftnefs,  a  man  of  true  political  wildom,  and 

vunon  °f  I  ms 'Ilf 'd’  '"  m*16  CUy  cf  Par,s>  is  a  plena- 

has  beeT  nna  J(f  3  7.  '  Vne~and  g,ves  M.  Necker,  who 
has  been  long  elleemed  for  his  great  capacity,  literary  merit 

neralunZdhe'h'hr’  1  ’lf°'  diflingui/hed  title  to  the  vc- 

to  l' {,'  f  '  b  tC'  ■  ‘  haS  been  lhls  v'"uouS  man’s  delliny 

to  attive  at  eminence  in  every  line  that  he  has  purfued  from 

the  count, ng  houfe  to  the  threfhold  of  the  cabinet  And  i,  N 

trnpoflible,  tfwe  react  the  wotk  before  us  with  c^dottr’ and 

diflTnguifaTaf'r/31  l>°lh  h!S  head  3nd  h,s  heart  lliake  « 

“fl’Ur  aff‘3tng appearance  in  the  caufe  oj  re  Union 
hv  mar  Cicero  was  exhaulled  with  buftnels,  and  did  relied 

of  being  ureful'oT.’s  feUow-a^em"  whic’h'tltTahclTtfh'is 

sr,  rte  sNm;'r Io 

difierence,  that  the  latter  has  foundin’  the'd'of'lrine^v"13860^ 
precepts  of  chriftianity.  better  linht.  1?  M  il  if  ’  -eV’S  ?nd 
prove  his  philofophy  Vhan  the  former  I-  ''m'0]’  be  ,rn' 

aDM8UNechnCfb  3rd  Ci°Ulled  profPefts  of  heathenVwifdom'he 

foning,  thi?^te„"of^h!iK:^If  fl',en«lb  of'V- 
purpofes  they  are  defigned  to  ferve  & 'p  p  es>  anfwer  the 

“  *nflUenCe  to  each 
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•onfolation,  in  incentives  to  hope,  in  motives  to  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  that  promote  order,  and  yield  fatisfaftion  to  every  fphere, 
age  and  fnuation,  tends  not  in  a  vague,  but  in  a  direct  and 
effectual  manner,  to  the  advancement  of  public  and  private  fe¬ 
licity.  This  molt  important  truth  is  preferred  by  M.  Necker 
*to  the  underilanding  and  to  the  heart  of  his  reader  in  various 
points  of  view,  which  give  us  high  and  pleafing  ideas  oj  his 
twn  intclUEls  and  J  eelings . 

64  Befides  crimes  committed  in  fecret,  our  ingenious  and 
rcfpeflable  author,  prefents  us  with  a  prodigious  lift  of  errors 

and  vices,  which  civil  laws  can  neither  define  nor  purfue _ 

and  which  have  already  done  unfpeakable  irilehief  in  fociety  ; 
even  before  they  have  become  the  objects  of  public  cenfure. 
The  details  here  are  Angularly  ingenious  and  h  lid,  and  fhow 
a.  deep  and  exfenfive  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human 
1  fe.  The  parallel,  moreover,  drawn  b\  M.  Necker,  between 
the  influence  of  religious  fent: merits,  and  that  of  :aws  and  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  is  inter ejling  in  the  higkejl  degree . 

4*  A  kind  of  enthufidlui  animates  the  author  in  many  pafTa- 
ge$  of  ihefe  excellent  chapters,  and  which,  alldciated  with  fo- 
ber  and  folid  argument,  is  diffufed  in  a  proper  meafure 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  work;  but  it  is  that  kind  of  en- 
thufiafm,  which  an  elevated  and  enlightened  mmd  mud  fee! 
in  the  contemplation  ol  what  is  great,  beautiful  and  happy. 

6i  Thofe  who  can  perufe  the  i8:h  and  lad  chapter  of  this 
book  without  a  pleafing  emotion,  and  the  warmed  fentiments 
©f  efteem  for  the  author,  w  li,  we  hope,  be  few  in  number.’' 

Extradl  from  the  fame  work ,  vol.  80.  page  07  o. 

Ci  We  rejoice  to  lee  this  excellent  work  naturalized  here — 
and  it  ought  to  be  tranflated  into  every  European  language.”' 
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